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not worthy of it, if we do not have a good 

old Christmas time this year; for, apart 
from its religious associations, Christmas 
means a good time, a time of rest; a time of 
rejoicing, a time of good fellowship. The wheat 
has all been threshed and marketed. The corn 
is in the crib, sound and dry, and plenty of it. 
The live stock are all comfortably fixed for the 
winter. The house and its belongings have 
been put in order (we suppose). The young 
folks in the higher schools are home for vaca- 
tion, and the parental arms are open to re- 
ceive them. Those in the common schools also 
have vacation, and have their heads full of 
their own anticipated holiday pleasures. 

Not for many years has there been so little 
in his own affairs to disturb the mind of the 
farmer and his folks at the Christmas time. 
The harvests have been full, even generous, 
and the prices of farm products higher than 
ever before. The corn belt is the spot in this 
wide world least affected as yet by the great 
cataclysm of our modern civilization. Selfish 
and ungrateful must we appear to the entire 
Christian world, if we do not listen to the mute 
appeals of the starving Belgians, and the sick 
and wounded and dying on the battlefields of 
the Old World—and do not, out of our abun- 
dance, supply as far as possible their pressing 
needs. Christmas will be all the more blessed 
for us if we regard these crying needs and 
supply them out of our abundance. Having 
done this, we will be all the better prepared 
to enjoy Christmas. Do you know that men 
are easily and quite correctly judged by the 
kind of good times they desire? 

A desire is a sort of test and measure of the 
underlying soul. Our games, sports, recreations, 


[' will be our own fault, and because we are 








diversions, tastes, all reveal the character of 
the soul, whether *t is coarse or refined, self- 
ish or generous, noble or ignoble. All these may 
lead us to a higher, better life, or may be the 
means of moral and physical degradation. 
Christmas time shouid call out all that is 
best in us. The promise of good-will to men 
and among men should put us on our mettle 
to prove that we are persons of good-will, and 
that our attitude toward all is only that of 
friendship. If we start out in that spirit in the 
morning, we can not help being happy all day. 
Let us show in the selection of our gifts the 
inner grace of the spirit. Make the little folks 
happy all the day. There will be enough of 
sadness in their lives at best. Let them have 
the joy of Christmas. And don’t stop with the 
little folks. There are growing up in our homes 
boys and girls who are no longer “little folks,” 
who can no longer be made happy by a toy or 
a doll or a sled or a pair of red topped boots, 
but who secretly long for a close touch with 
the parental heart, a something that approach- 
es chumminess and good fellowship, the inti- 
macy of personal friendship. There is no bet- 
ter time than Christmas and the holidays to 
get in this close touch, this intimacy of friend- 
ship with the boy or the girl who is entering on 
the period of adolescence, so full of promise 
and of danger. There is no friendship so 
sacred, no intimacy so blessed, as that between 
parent and child at this time, when there is 
more need of the guidance of wisdom and ex- 
perience than at any other period of life. Show 
your friends, by some suitable gift, by a letter 
or a note or a card, that in the rough and tum- 
ble life of the world you have not forgotten 
them. Especially, don’t forget the aged, the in- 
firm, the shut-in, the poor, those with whom life 


The Good Old Christmas Time 


has apparently dealt hardly. That was a sig- 
nificant word the Master said about giving to 
those from whom you could expect no return, 
and for which you will surely be recompensed 
at the resurrection of the just. 

Possibly you and I may have some house 
cleaning, or, rather, heart cleaning, or at least 
some heart disinfection, to go through with be- 
fore we can really enjoy our Christmas or enter 
into it in the right spirit. For you will remem- 
ber that while the glad tidings of great joy is 
that of good will to men, in point of fact, the 
only class who will ever get any good out of it 
are men of good will, that is, men whose atti 
tude towards others is that of good will. 

Now if, during the year that is past, we have 
been cherishing any ill will toward our fellow- 
beings, if we have been harboring suspicions, 
if we have nursed any grudges, or have been 
taking an uncharitable view of the conduct of 
others, how are we to get the true joy of Christ- 
mas? These prejudices and grudges and dis- 
likes and suspicions and resolves to get even 
some day in some way, are perilous things to 
have lying around loose, destroying, as they do, 
our real comfort in life, to say nothing of mak- 
ing us more or less of a nuisance everywhere. 
So on this Christmas morning, let’s forget all 
the supposed slights. Let us anoint ourselves 
with the oil of charity, which is good will to 
men in the concrete. Let’s thank the Lord that 
we have lived to see another Christmas. Give 
the wife an extra caress; shake hands with the 
boys; kiss the girls; pat the dog on the head 
and tell him it’s Christmas; give the stock an 
extra feed. Let’s radiate joy and good cheer 
all the day. That’s the way to get good out of 
Christmas, and to make those around us happy. 

A Merry Christmas to everyone! 

















“Lo, what wonders the day has brought, 
Borne on the soft and slumbrous snow.” 
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Rus in Urbe—Urbs in Rure 


UR readers may wonder why we put a 

Latin quotation at the head of an article, 

and may wonder still more what we mean 
by it. Frankly, we put it there simply to at- 
tract their attention. “Rus” means country; 
hence we have “rustic,” “rural,” etc. “Urbs” 
means town or city; hence we have “urban” 
and “urbanity,” because of the impression that 
city people have better manners and more re- 
finement than those living in the country. 

The two phrases taken together express the 
desire of nearly everybody, whether living in 
the city or the country. The man in the city 
wants “rus in urbe”; that is, all the advan- 
tages of the country that he can get in the 
city. Hence, as soon as he can, he moves out 
of the heart of the city into what we call the 
“sub”’-urban district, suburban meaning under 
or around the city. He wants a lot 


oly of all lights better than a candle or kero- 
sene lamp. Now the country can have quite 
as good light as they have in the city, and a 
good deal cheaper. Thousands of our readers 
live in the vicinity of electric railways, and 
have electricity for light and for power. Others 
have naturai gas, and stiil others acetyiene 
lights. 

It used to be that furnaces were found only 
in the city. Now we find farm houses heated 
with hot air, steam or hot water. The people 
of the city used to have a monopoly of bath- 
rooms and hot and cold water in the house. 
They don’t have it now. There is no longer 
any necessity for the tarmer getting up on a 
cold morning, taking a pan, going out to the 
pump, pumping it full of cold water, setting it 
on the wash bench, and performing his ablu- 


is | 


and going to town. They were too old to do 
the farm work. Help in the kitchen -was not 
to be had. It was difficult to hire hands with 
whom you wished the family to associate, a}- 
though we have often known farm hands who 
were quite as fit associates for the family as 
the farmer himself or his closest friends. Wao 
did not much wonder at the farmer moving to 
town to send his children to school, to attend 
Ghurch and Sabbath school. 

Nowadays there is not a thing in the city 
that is really worth having that can not be had j 
in the country. When the farmer feels like j 








retiring from active work, it does not cost an; 
more to build an additional house on his farm, 
fitted up to suit his convenience, than it doe i 
to build it in the city. It has this advantage, 1 | 
that he is not cut off from his old associates 

and is not forced to mingle with | 





—a quarter of an acre, a half, an 
acre, two, three, four, or five acres; 
a place where his children can play 
out in the fresh air. Possibly he 
wants a place where he can keep a 
cow or a horse and some chickens, 
and where the houses of the neigh- 
bors will not crowd close around 
him, shutting off sunlight and fresh 
air. Few live in the heart of the 
city who can avoid it. They go out 
a ways, where they can get some of 
the advantages of the countcy in 
the city; in other words, “rus in 
urbe.” Hence we find the greater 
number of the people of Cnicago, 
for instance, living outside of the 
business district, many thousands 
of them living entirely outside the 
city. A vast majority of those who 
do business in New York City live 
in New Jersey or across the Hud- 
son or on Long [sland—-out where 
they can have a garden, perhaps an 
orchard, and at all events a play- 
ground, fresh air, sunlight. “This is 
what city or urban people are striv- 
ing for all the world over. 

Now let us turn around and see 
whether we can not have “urbe in 
rure”’:; that is, how much of the ad- 
vantages of the city can be realized 
in the country. Time was when 
comparatively few could be. The 
time is now when nearly every 
really geod thing that the city has 
can be had in the country. Time 
was when we had to go to town for 
our mail. Ve don’t do that any 








people he does not want to mingle 
with, or who don’t want to mingle 
with him. The fellowship of old 
neighbors and friends is, in our 
judgment, worth a good deal morse 
than the fellowship of new-made 
friends in town, just on the prin- 
ciple that those who have known 
us long and learned to bear wit! 
our fauits and appreciate our vir } | 
tues, are a good deal better com- 
panions for us than people just as 
worthy, but who are new-made ac 
quaintances, where friendship has 
not had time to ripen, nor charity 
to have its fullest exercise. 

The one thing that is most lack 
ing in the country is the country 
church, but if people get to se: 
that they can live just as well in | 
the country as in town, and live 
a good deal cheaper and happier, 
they will quit moving to town. It 
will then be to their interest to 
keep up the country church, which tt 
for country people is a great deal 
better sort of a church than thei: 
own church is for them. 

Our city folks have been striv- 
ing tor a hundred years to gei 
“rus in urbe.” It’s our turn now 
to get “urbs in rure,” and the 
strife is a good deal easier and 
cheaper. When.we get as much | 
as possible of the good things of i | 
the city in the country, we will H 
have a great deal better civiliza- 
tion than we have now. All that is 
needed is for country folks to be- 








longer. Time was when, if we 

wanted to talk with a friend, we 

had to hitch up and go over bad 

roads to see him. We don’t have to 

do that any longer, for we can talk with him 
over the telephone. We have this satisfaction, 
that when we get tired talking we can quit, 
and the person on the other end of the line 
can't help himself. 

What else? We used to have to go to town 
for library books. We don’t need to do that 
any longer. There are traveling libraries, and 
agricultural colleges are sending us agricul- 
tural libraries, if we have gumption enough to 
get together, and get a place to keep and dis- 
tribute them. The city used to have the monop- 


On Good Terms With Comuncteiece | I 


on the kind of terms we are on 

with our conscience. We are not going 
to attempt at this time to go into any meta- 
physical discussion as to what conscience 
is, nor as to its relation to the reason, imagina- 
tion or emotions, nor are we going into any 
theological discussion as to whether conscience 
is infallible or whether it may not sometimes 
impel us to go wrong. Volumes have been 
written on these points, leaving the world little 
if any wiser. We are talking simply of the 
comfort of living on good terms with con- 
science. 

We all know very well that there is some- 
thing within us, that is quite separate from 
our reason, our imagination, or our emotion, 
that gives us a hun when any moral question 
happens to come up, and that says to us in 
unmistakable terms: This is the right thing 
for you to do; or, this is the wrong thing for 
you to do. That something is conscience. We 
find that we are not able to exactly define 
it; but we are well aware when we have the 
hunch: and if we do not allow ourselves to 
follow its suggestion, we know that we do 
not feel at all right about the matter. We 
have a most uncomfortable companion that 


Me. of the real comfort of life depends 


Crowned with a diadem of snow, 
This wintry world shrouded in white. 


tions. He can now have the same comforts 
as the city man. 

The city used to have a monopoly of what 
we called “higher” education. It has it largely 
yet, but it is the farmer’s own fault. Our cen- 
tralized schoois may be made quite as good as 
the city high schools, and much better for the 
farm boy and girl, because it is possible to con- 
nect the education of these rural schools with 
the life of the farm and the farmer. 

There was a time when we did not feel much 
like blaming the farmers for leaving the farm 


we can not shake off nor get rid of, try as 
hard as we may. We may reason about it, 
and try to persuade our uncomfortable com- 
panion that it is mistaken, and that it shouid 
quit bothering us. We may think that we 
are quite overwhelming it with arguments 
that it is imposisble for it to answer; but 
it will not give up, nor will it give us any 
peace until we have done the right thing and 
squared ourselves, or made amends for what- 
ever wrong thing we have done. We may go 
and get drunk, or we may fill ourselves with 
opium; we may rush into society, and drown 
our thoughts for the time being with the gaye- 
ties of the world; but persistently our com- 
panion repeats, when it can get a hearing: 
You did wrong; or, you were too cowardly to 
do the right thing. 

If we keep at it long enough, we may quiet 
our conscience for a time, but when it gets 
a chance, it is sure to point its accusing fin- 
ger at us and say: You did wrong, or you 
did not do right. If we keep on ignoring 
our conscience, it may seem to have given 
up for a long time, and we may think that 


lieve it, and get together and devel- 
op their own civilization, which 
is a civilization that has an eco- 
nomic basis that will make them 
money, and the things worth while that money 
will buy; that has an education that fits for 
life on the farm; that has a religious develop- 
ment strictly rural. Why not? Jesus was a 








{ 
man of the country. Most of the prophets were 
men of the country. The psalmists were men | 
of the country. The greater portion of the if 
Bible, on which our civilization is based, was i] 
written by country people. Then, to crown all, 14 
let us have a social life in the country that is | 


worth while. We will have it when we get 
“urbs in rure”; not before. 


we have at last gotten rid of this disagreeable 
companion; but when we are sick, or very H 
tired, or in trouble, perhaps on our death-bed, i 
it will take the chance to voice the old protest: 
You did it! you did it! you did it! If some 
man accuses us, we can talk back, can tell him 
he’s a liar, can run away from him, can lick 
him if he’s not too big; but conscience is a 
stayer, and unless we keep on good terms with 
it, a most disagreeable companion. The only 
way we know of to keep on good terms with 
conscience is to do what it tells you to do. | 

Conscience can not be a safe guide to us, 
however, unless we give it a knowledge of the 
facts. Hence, the conscience of an ignorant 
man, a man given over to superstition, may 
impel him to do things which are absolutely 
wrong. As reasonable beings we must put 
ourselves in possession of the facts bearing 
upon any question. Having done this, the safe 
way is to obey the suggestions that come from 
that monitor within, which was with us when j 
we were born, and will be with us till death, 
which will grow in strength and ciearness, and 
in safety, as a guide to men in the difficulties i 
of life, or will become weak and unreliable, if i 
we do not keep ourselves acquainted with the 
facts and in sympathy with the truth. 
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tite, we used to be very much interested 
in the cook-stove, particularly just be- 
fore Christmas and Thanksgiving. It was the 
first cook-stove we had ever seen; and from its 
open door there came forth odors as fragrant 
as the odors of Araby the blest, or the spices 
of far-off Ceylon Isle. Our mouth used to water 
when that door was opened, and 
we had visions of good feeding, — 
such as is dear to the heart of 
the small boy everywhere. 

We noticed that when the tur- 
key was in the oven, Mother 
used to baste it. She wouid 
open the door, take a spoon, dip 
up some of the juices of the tur- 
key in the pan, and pour this 
over that turkey every now and 
then. We do not remember ever 
asking her why she did this. 
It was possibly because she was 
afraid that the juices which be- 
long to the turkey would dry out 
of the breast, beloved of women 
and good feeders generally. Pos- 
sibly she was afraid the top 
would burn to a crisp; but, no 
matter why she did it, we were 
always interested in the process. 
It was accompanied with flavors 
dear to the soul of the small 
boy. 

Well, we have been doing that 
kind of work about all our life. 
As Mother did this basting over 
and over again, so do we, get- 
ting the juices that come out of 
farm experience back onto the 
farms and into the minds of the 
farmers, hoping that some of it 
will soak in. As the juices came 
from the turkey, so ail agricul- 
tural experience comes from the 
iarm. What is written in books 
and newspapers has first been 
wrought out with toil and pains 
by the farmer himself. 

Some of our older readers and 
those who read closely, wonder 
why we do this over and over 
again; why about the same time 
each year we write about the 
same subjects, and in much the 
same way. Simply, dearly be- 
loved, because basting is good 
for the turkey. We are simply 
basting the minds of our readers 
with farm information that is 


Wie a small boy with a very large appe- 


since the days of the apostles. Does the editor 
think he has said the last word on a subject, 
the only thing to be said, when he writes a fine 
editorial? If every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
would read carefully and attentively, and put 
into practice what he reads, and remember all 
the information, our occupation would soon be 
gone. ’ 


\ 
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Basting the Turkey 


ferent conditions and circumstances that occur 
from year to year, and the different applica- 
tions to be made under these different condi- 
tions and circumstances of certain great fun- 
damental principles. That’s all the preacher 
does; that’s all the lawyer does; that’s all the 
teacher does; and ail pf them must do this, if 
they are to succeed themselves or do any good 
to others. It is simply basting 
the turkey. 

All knowledge comes down at 
the last to a few great funda- 
mental principles, but these are 
capable of application and must 
be applied in an endless variety 
of ways. No man can write in- 
telligently on farm subjects un- 
less he writes from the stand- 
point of the farm and the farm- 
er; and the standpoint of the 
farmer is quite as important as 
that of the farm. He must get 
the farmer’s viewpoint, must 
look at it from every angle, and 
then must keep on basting the 
turkey, bringing to their recollec- 
tion the experience of one year 
or a seore of years, the experi- 
ence of farmers ever since there 
was farming, and showing how 
this is applicable under modern 
conditions, and especially the 
conditions of the corn belt. 

When we look back into the 
history of agriculture, we find 
that two thousand years ago the 
fundamental principles were the 
same as now, but their applica- 
tion was widely ditferent. So 
don’t worry if we seem to talk 
about the same things year after 
year. It has to be done. ‘lhe first 
basting made very little impres- 
sion on the turkey, just as the 
first application of truth makes 
small impression upon the farm- 
er, but by keeping at it again 
and again, it gradually soaks in. 
Then when the farmer gets a 
taste of it, gets to thinking it 
over for himself, he is anxious 
for further information, when 
he really needs it less than he 
did before. The first thing to 
do is to get the reader waked 
up, to take an interest in the 
subject, and then to work out 
the thing for himself. When 
we get our readers to-thinking 





valuable, as we think, much 
of which they already know, 
and some of them better than 
we know it, but which they are 
likely to overlook or forget or neglect to apply. 

The preacher does not always preach the 
same sermon, but he always deals with the 
same fundamental truths; and every genera- 
tion has had to deal with these same truths 
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HRISTMAS of 1914 is the saddest Christ- 

mas this sad world of ours has seen for a 

hundred years. Belgium, northern France, 
Russian Poland, are vast slaughter houses on 
which lay, dead or wounded, the choicest of the 
young men whom the mothers of Europe have 
reared for the last half century. Reared with 
infinite’ toil and pain, for usefulness in the 
world, they have become food for powder and 
shot. 3etween five and six million of these 
selected men, free from- disease, with sound 
teeth and perfect-.vision, lie in rifle pits, facing 
each other in two great battle lines, each about 
three hundred miles long, waiting for a chance 
to put out of action a foe they do not know and 
against whom they have no personal enmity. 
As fresh troops are brought up to the battle 
line, detachments bury the dead, mainly in long 
trenches, and iong trains carry back the 
wounded to hospitals in the cities, some to 
recover, others to linger and die, others maimed 
for life, helpiess cripples, subjects of pity and 
charity. 

Back of all, suffering in silence, and trying 
to carry on the work of these men, are more 
than ten millions of women, whose husbands, 
sons, fathers, brothers and lovers have been 
summoned to the colors, and will have their 
baptism of fire, many of whom will die and be 
buried in unknown graves, and others maimed 
for life. No tears can restore them to health 
and vigor. Both in peace and war, woman 
bears tne heaviest burden of sorrow and woe. 

No matter what the outcome of the war may 
be, the always increasing burden of taxation 


It Was Accompanied With Flavors Dear to the Soul of the Small Boy. 


We must deal with the same fundamental 
things from year to year, and year after year. 
The only thing we can do is to present a thing 
from a new standpoint, in a different light, from 
a little different angle, pointing out the dif- 


Sad Christm 


will be greatly increased and spread over fu- 
ture generations, oppressing the life of the 
unborn for half a century. 

The pity of it all is that these nations which 
are doing their best to destroy human life and 
waste treasure, by using the most perfect ma- 
chinery which science can furnish for this de- 
struction, in ways heretofore unknown in war 
on land or sea, in the air, and under the waves, 
are Christian nations, so-called. Each claims 
the particular friendship and especial favor of 
the Lord of hosts, and is shouting “Glory to 
God in the highest,” 6n earth, not peace but 
war—relentless war and hatred among the na- 
tions, hating to the death. 

What will the heathen say? Will not the 
angel song this year seem like mockery or the 
most biting sarcasm? Need we wonder if some, 
in the bitterness of their grief and in the frenzy 
of their despair, deny the God who made them 
and us, and say: If there were a God, such 
things could never be in a world which He 
framed and fashioned for the home of men. 
They will say: Where now is the husband of 
the widow, the father of the fatherless, the 
God of justice and righteousness? What will 
the heathen say? What will the Belgian widow 
say? Many will say: There is no god but 
Woden, the ancient war god of Germany, a god 
that marches behind the heaviest guns; and 
no heaven but Valhalla, where the heroes slain 
in battle -drink wine from the skulls of the 
slain. 





of growing alfalfa, or putting 
up a silo, or buying a manure 
spreader, or balancing rations, 
or drainage, our work is for the 
most part done so far as they are concerned. 
The pleasant part of helping along, answering 
inquiries, etc., comes afterwards; but the real 
work is awakening an interest in the mind of 
the farmer. 


as 


It is a dark picture which Europe presents to 
us this Christmas time, a picture that no artist 
can paint and no pen can describe; for no 
brain has ever conceived this war with its 
horrors. 

Shall we then lose faith in God? Shall we 
lose interest in the song of the angels, and 
regard it as priestly imaginings? Let us re- 
peat it again: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace among men in whom he is 
well pleased,” or, to bring out the meaning 
more clearly, among men of good-will. 

Now, mark you, there is no peace promised 
to men of ill-will; and if such promise were 
made, it could not be fulfilled. Peace is prom- 
ised only to men of good-will, men in whom He 
is well pleased. If we have war, it is the result 
of ill-will, of injustice, of wrong done to men 
and nations. 

There can be no peace to the German who 
for half a century has been reviling the Slav, 
regarding him as a semi-barbarian and the foe 
of his race, although he worships the same 
God. There can be no peace to the Slav who 
has been taught to revile the Teuton. There 
can be no peace to the Frenchman who has 
been nursing his wrath for nearly half a cen- 
tury, to keep it warm. There can be no peace 
to any nation which has been taught to revile 
and to regard the person and property of any 
other nation as legitimate spoils of war. 

Shall we lose’ faith in Christianity? Cer- 
tainly not until we-have tried true Christianity 
and put into practice its fundamental doctrine 
(Continued’on page 1667) 
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ULES FLANDRE worked a western 
Belgian farm, and so the Germans 
didn’t clean him out till October. 
Poor Jules! I feel more sorry for 
him than he does for himself. His 
efforts to get on in life were so much 
like those of an American hired hand, 
first scraping together enough to rent, 
and then trying to buy. But Jules was 


| 


bucking a harder game than the Amer- | 


ican farmer who starts out with noth- 
ing. Twenty years ago he worked for 


twenty cents a day, and had to furnish | 
; and told him to be satisfied with the 


his own board and lodging, but even 
at that he managed to save, especially 
when he was with the home folks. 


Those home folks—I must tell you 
about them. There was o'd men Flan- 
dre, with a face so wrinkled it !ooxed 


like a relief map of a mountainous 
country. His wife, broad and low set 
like a Belgian mare, had borne ten 
children, and had always managed to 
do all her own housework and 
little chores around the farm, besides 
working in the field for big farmers of 
the neighborhood, at fifteen 
day, during harvest. She was 





the | 


cents a | 
deier- | 


mined that the young Flandres should | 


have a better start in life than she 


and her husband had 


BY H. A. 


his father got the idea of going off to 
France every summer. Just fifty 
miles away, across the border, Belgian 
men like him were earning six francs 
($1.20) a day, at piece-work. And so 
he went, and thereafter brought back 
$100 at the end of every summer. 
Times were prosperous for Jules. 
He told his wife he would buy a cow, 
but she thought him presumptuous, 


chickens, the rabbits, and the two 
pigs. Nevertheless, he not only pur- 
chased a cow, but prophesied that 
scme day he woud own a horse. He 
wes now renting three acres of land, 
at $8 an acre, and stopped going over 
to France. He got his plowing done 
by working for big farmers. He worked 
so hard that he was familiar with al- 
most each individual plant. What 
wonder that his half acre of wheat 
yielded at the rate of sixty -bushels 
per acre, and his quarter acre of oats 
at the rate of 120 bushels. His quarter- 
acre of potatoes yielded 200 bushels, 
or at the rate of 800 bushels per acre. 


WALLACE 


| and could afford it. 





more rent than other farmers in his 
neighborhood, simply because’ the 
landlords knew he made more money 
Thirty acres is a 
lot of land in Belgium, and Jules had 
a hard time to get that much under 
his management. It was in fifteen dif- 
ferent patches, owned by ten different 
landlords. The farthest piece was 
only thirty minutes away, and Jules 
was counting on making a killing with 
his three boys to help him. He had 
fulfilled his prophecy concerning the 
owning of a horse. Nowhere in all the 
country round could be found four 
such massive brood mares as _ those 
owned by Jules. When plowing, he 
would hitch one to his big single han- 
died plow, and each boy would do the 
same. Jules thought he amounted to 
something to do work on such a scale 


as this. Moreover, as the season ad- 
vanced, he hired outside labor, and 
his wife had a girl to help in the 


kitchen and with the milking. 
Next year they would make part 
payment on a ten-acre piece costing 


| 
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But young Jules and the second boy 
went to join the army. They knew two 
older boys who lived near them, an; 
who had been in the reserves for sume 
time, and when these boys came o* er 
to bid them good-bye, with guns in 
their hands, and dressed up in their 
uniforms, and told them how the (oer- 
mans were coming to destroy their 
crops and take their horses, youn: 
Jules and his brother thought it w id 
be fine to go and fight. The mot 
did not say anything when the boys 
went away. She held them at arms’ 
length and looked deep into their eycs, 
She fiercely pressed them to her ho- 
som, choking back something tha 
kept rising in her throat; she had 
never before felt just like this. T! 
she pushed them from her, threw her 
apron over her head, and rushed int 
the little house. Jules and the young- 
est boy stood in the road and watched 
them so far as they could see. Then 
they turned back to their work, Ju 
silent and thoughtful, the boy w! 
pering excitedly to his sister Joan. 
who followed him around. 

Jules’ face never showed much emo- 
tion. Grinding hard work day ajite: 

day, and week after 


er 








had. But she was 
forced to see one af- 
ter another of her 
children start to 
work at the age of 
twelve, and a little 
later go out into the 
world to make their 
own way, with noth- 
ing but bare hands. 

Jules, the baby 
boy of the Mother 
Flandre, was foolish 
enough to fall in love 
at twenty with a 
neighbor girl carry- 
ing a dowry of only 
fifty dollars, when 
he himself had only 
saved forty dollars. 
Living in a little 
two-room hut adjoin- 
ing the hog pens on 
one side, the young 
Flandres started to 
work for the big 
farmer. At four in 
the morning, Jules 
began, and at nine 





Jules Plowed With a Single-Handled Plow and One Horse. 


in the evening he quit, with but three | But his big money was with asparagus 


hours off for meals. Those meals were 
coffee, bread, butter, potatoes, and ba- 
cor. The wife worked in the house 
part of the time, and part of the time 
in the fields. They saved the first 
year $100, which was doing so mag- 
nificently well that the wife began to 
talk about a cottage of their own, with 
possibly a wood or tile floor instead 
of dirt. 

Three years later, they actually did 


rent an acre and a half, and built a 
little cottage, but the floor was of 
dirt. However, they were getting on, 


and young Jules; the baby, would be 
ready to help in the struggle in ten 
or twelve years. While young Jules 
was nursing, his mother would work 
in the fields, but would come home to 
give him his meals three times a day. 
And when Joan was born, she worked 
till the day before, and started again 
ten days later. 

When young Jules was about four, 
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| up the droppings. 


leeks, from which he oftentimes 
gross income of $600 per 


and 
secured a 
acre. 

Young Jules and his sister, Joan, 
were sent out on the road to gather 
All the human ma- 
nure was conscientiously saved, and, 
besides, Flandres bought superphos- 
phate and potash. It was in his en- 
deavor to buy fertilizers cheaply that 
Jules really waked up. He found that 
tweive other little fellows like him- 
self were in a society to buy things 
together. The idea grew with him, and 
he joined another society which loaned 
him money to buy.two more cows. He 
paid back this loan and borrowed more 
to put up a barn. Jules was naturally 
a keen man, althougif his business 
ability didn’t come out till late in life, 
and he always looked heavy and 
stupid. 

In the spring of 1914, he was renting 
thirty acres at $12 an acre. He paid 


— 


sel 
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The Ducks and Chickens in Front of the House Before the War. 








week, and month at- 
ter month, and year 
after year, with few 
pleasures and little 
laughter; that sor 
of thing does not 
permit the mobil 
lines to develop in 
one’s face. Jule 
face now ecams: 
wooden, expression- 
less; hut the eyes 
were like those of a: 
animal in dull pain 
He and his wife dic 
not read the papers: 
but somehow, in 
common with their 
neighbors, they had 
sensed the coming 
disaster, even befor: 
the guns of Liege 
mowed down = the 
first ranks of the ad- 
vancing Germans. 
Someone said the 
Germans only want- 
ed to get through 
to France, and they 





$4,000, and then he would be a truly ) would not harm the Belgians if they 


independent farmer. His heart swelled 
at the thought, and he worked harder 
than ever, for every Belgian peasant 
desires above everything ejse, to own 
land. That is the big reason why the 
poor soil of Belgium brings such a 
high price. 

The asparagus crop had been mar- 
keted; the oats had been harvested, 
and the wheat was nicely headed when 
word came that both the regular sol- 


diers and the first reserves of the army | 


must report for duty. Jules thanked 
his lucky stars that he could stay at 
home. When Jules was twenty-one, 
there had been great excitement 
among his comrades, for certain of 
them had been selected to serve in the 
army, by chance, by drawing straws, 
you might say. Jules was lucky to 
escape, and now could stay at home, 
with his cows and horses, his ripen- 
ing wheat, potatoes, onions, turnips, 
and carrots. . 














would let them pass; that they would 
even be careful of the crops. Jules 
wondered why that would not be bet- 
ter than fighting. But King Alberti 
said to fight, and King Albert was a 
fine man, and he probably knew best. 

Then rumors came of great deeds of 
valor performed by the Belgian sol- 
diers, of terrible things done to Bel- 
gian farmers by German soldiers. 
Jules wondered vaguely why all this 
trouble should come just when things 
were going so well with him, but he 
and the remaining boy worked on 
Most of their wheat and potatoes were 
in when Antwerp fell. Then there 
came sounds of distant firing, and one 
clear October day the advance guard 
of the retreating Belgian army straz- 
gled past Jules’ house. Dogs were 
hauling the little, wicked-looking m: 
chine guns. The Belgian soldiers 
came straggling along, tired, dusty 

(Continued on page 1666) 








His Good Milk Cow Made Beef For the Soldiers. 
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An Ambition Realized 

















HEN Henry Holcomb was a 
boy on the farm, he used to 
have ideals. He used to think 


how he would like to farm if 
had the necessary capital. Condi- 
on the farm where he worked 
were of such a nature that they 
ed little inducement for a young 
to remain at home. Naturally, 
in life, he drifted away from ihe 
Circumstances took him into 
rent lines of work, and he became 
erous, but he never forgot his old 
ideals. It was his ambition to 
and to conduct the farm on a 
matie, business basis, which had 
prought him suecess in his other en- 
G OTs. 
ir. Holeomb is the proprietor and 


} ager of a great eastern summer re- 

and amusement center, where 
thousands of tourists come to spend a 
sow days during the season. He could 
not forget his boyhood dreams, and 


his prosperity only increased his long- 
ine to get back to nature, back to the 





farm, where he could put on his old 
clothes and get away 
from the artificial living 
nto which his business 
had drawn him. He 
longed to milk some 
cows and to feed some 
stock again—at least, to 


be situated so that he 
could do this work when 
he wanted to forget his 
business affairs for a 
time 

The providing of but- 
ter, eggs, garden vege- 
tables and farm produce 
jor the hotels operated 
in connection with the 
summer resort town was 
no small problem. The 
guests were of a class 
that demanded the best, 
regardless Of cost. Mr. 
Hoicomb found it diffi- 
cult to buy quality pro- 
duce when he needed it, 
although he was willing 
io pay the highest price. 

It was then that Mr. 
Holcomb decided to buy 
a farm and manage it 
according to his former 
ideals, which had devel- 
oped and kept pace with 
the modern agricultural 
achievements. He looked 
around, and he finally 
picked out a typical eastern farm of 
eighty acres, a few miles distant from 
the hotels. The farm was just where 
he wanted it, so he did not let its run- 
down condition keep him from buying 
it. Once it probably was as fertile as 
the farms of the corn belt are now, 
but years of continuous cropping with- 
out putting anything back had ex- 
hausted all of its available resources 
until tenants could not make a living 
on it. The buildings were not adapted 
to profitable dairying or stock raising, 
the soil was sour, contained no humus, 
and would not grow crops. Such was 
the farm that Mr. Holcomb bought ten 
years ago. 

It was the writer’s privilege to spend 
2 tew days with Mr. Holcomb a year 
ago, and to visit his farm, which to 
me was far more interesting than the 
raicty of the park. By this time it had 





been reclaimed, put on a paying basis, 
and it was providing produce of the | 


best quality, not only for the hotels of 
the park, but for many others in dif- 
ferent parts of the state. It was not 
an impractical rich man’s plaything, 
maintained simply for display pur- 
poses, but it was a financial success, 
and Mr. Holcomb told me it was pay- 
ing dividends on the investment equal 


to or exceeding those of his other 
business. 
One of the first features to be in- 


spected was the dairy of fine grade and 
pure bred Holstein cows, headed by 
Prince Joseph De Kol, a registered 
Holstein bull, which is kept in a serv- 
iceable, healthy condition by being 
used to do odd jobs about the farm. 
Most of the pastures had been plowed 
up and were used for growing silage or 
other crops, as these were found to 
be more profitable. A few acres were 
retained so that the stock could have 


exercise and find shade in a small 
wood lot. 
Mr. Holcomb likes good cows, but 


he says a good bull is more important. 
He showed records which proved his 





four inches deep at the rate of six 
pecks to the acre, and the oats are 
broadcasted at the rate of two bushels 
to the acre. This crop lasts. about 
three weeks, when it gets too ripe. As 
soon as a green crop begins to get too 
mature, all of it is cut and put into the 
silo, a portable six-horse power gaso- 
line engine furnishing the power for 
this. 

The cows are fed the soiling crop 
once a day, and a feed from the silo 
once a day. When it is filled, plenty 
of water is used, and he never has any 
spoiled silage. In the fall, the silo is 
filled with corn and vetch, which is 
planted in the corn at the last cultiva- 
tion. This, with alfalfa, provides the 
roughage for winter, and practically 
no grain is fed, the idea being to have 
the bulk of the milk flow come during 
the summer months, when the hotels 
are filled with guests. 

When we went into the hog yards, I 
asked him why he kept all Berkshires, 
and he replied that it was because 





hog houses and general management 
of his swine that might be followed 
here to advantage. The main building 
for farrowing sows is 100 feet long 
and 20 feet wide. Inside, the pens are 
8x15 feet with a 5-foot alley running 
the entire length of the building. At 
one end is the feed room, which is 
equipped with butchering apparatus, a 
feed cooker, and other material. <A 
skylight on the roof, and windows ev- 
ery few feet, make the house as light 
as day. All the floors are of cement, 
and there is running water in every 
compartment. 

The cement floors are not damp, es- 
pecially where the hogs sleep. To 
avoid dampness, each pen has an ele- 
vated platform, and between this layer 
of cement and the main floor is a 
thickness of building paper. Instead 
of ordinary glass, the windows are cov- 
ered- with gauze. Mr. Holcomb says 
the gauze not only provides better ven- 
tilation, but that it keeps the building 
at least ten degrees warmer than glass 


they grew and kept in marketable con- | windows during the winter months. 





Superintendent's Home On the Holcomb Farm. 


contention. Milk production in the off- 
spring of certain cows had been dou- 
bied as a resuit of a productive sire 
at the head of his herd. His bull isa 
valuable animal, but he pays his keep 
in more ways than one. Prince Joseph 
is used for plowing the poultry yards, 
for drawing out manure from the sta- 
ble, hauling in green soiling crops, for 
unloading hay, and other uses. The 
exercise keeps him from getting too 
fat, and improves his breeding quali- 
ties. Mr. Holcomb thinks idleness for 


a dairy sire is one of the worst things, | 


and he says exercise is not apt to be 
provided unless it is combined with 
some useful work. 


A practical rotation of soiling crops 
is planned, so that plenty of green 
feed is always available. The first 
green crop to be had is rye sowed the 
previous fall. The next is peas and 
oats in acre plantings, about  thresa 
weeks apart. The peas are drilled in 














_ Hatching Cellar at the Left and Hog House at the Right. 





dition all the time. The breeding stock 
includes seven sows, which run in the 
pasture with the cows, and a regis- 
tered boar. The sows farrow in March 
and September, about fifty shotes be- 
ing wintered over. In the summer he 
keeps a good many, and they turn the 
waste products of his hotels into cash. 

None, or very few at least, of our 
corn belt hog raisers have hotel scraps 
available for their hogs, but it -is in- 
teresting to know that these scraps 
from plates and side dishes produced 
$1,500 worth of pork a year ago. The 
product was formerly sold for $50, this 
béeing for the season’s supply, which 
amounts to nearly 300 gallons daily. 
The hogs get green feed the same as 
the cows, and in the winter they are 
fed grain, small potatoes, pumpkins, 
carrots, and other roots. 

While Mr. Holcomb’s feeding meth- 
od means little to corn belt hog rais- 
ers, he has embodied some ideas in his 











Work Kept the Head of the Dairy Healthy and Vigorous. 











The shotes are made 
to take exercise during 


the winter, and to make 
sure that they get it, the 
houses are placed at the 
opposite end of the yard 
from the feeding troughs. 
These yards are 300 feet 
long and 100 feet wide. 
At one end are the con- 
crete feeding troughs, 
and at the other, the 
small houses, open the 
year around. Each house 


has a gauze window. 
Three sides are drait 
tight, while the doorway 
is in the form of an el- 
bow, to keep out the 
snow. At feeding time, 
the hogs come to the 
troughs, and then go 
back to the house. The 


yards are provided with 
running water, and wal- 
lowing holes covered 
with a film of crude oil, 
to kill lice. 

One thing Mr. Hol- 
comb always looks out 
for is to keep his “hogs 
graded so that é@ach will 
get its share of the food 
allowance. If a certain 
hog seems unable to hold 
its own at the feeding 
trough, he has it removed to a pen 
where there are smaller hogs. He be- 
lieves that a lot of ungraded hogs in 
one pen wil’ not do well, that the 
strong ones keep on getting fatter, and 
the small ones thinner. His method 
of grading overcomes this problem. 

From 4,000 to 6,000 chickens are kept, 
the varieties being Wyandottes, Reds 
and Rocks. In the part of Pennsyl- 
vania where Mr. Holcomb’s farm is sit- 
uated, the temperature sometimes gets 
down to 33 degrees below zero, but the 
open front poultry houses are used. In 
the laying houses, he keeps sixty birds 
in a building 10xi4, and in the breed- 
ing houses, only 8x12 feet, twenty birds 
are kept. All the hatching is done in 
a fireproof ceilar, of cement blocks, 
and lined with asbestos. The incubat- 
ors are heated with pipes of hot water 
from the brooder house, in which thou- 
sands of little chicks are mothered. 


(Continued on page 1669) 
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The Arctic Hog 
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do not mean the claim 


ump- 
neither do I rever : 


0,3 
ys 


to the ev- 








tensive miner who freezes out 
the small miner, although tne 

term might very well be appiicd to 
either or both of them The retie 
hog of which I writ commonly 
called the seal (hair seal 

The seal and the [s! o are as in- 
separable as the lowa farmer and his 
hogs, and for very much the same 
reasons. Both are a principal source 
of livelihocd to thei ‘respective ad- 
mirers; also, they supp-y cssentially 
the same kind of food to their vota 
ries. The Arctic hog is 
essential to the health and 
wealth of our dus«y north- 
ern brothers, and is conse- 
quently an item in the 
household of our nation 

The seal is one of the 
relatively few mainimais 
which live in the sea. He 
abounds in the northern 
waters. It is on the 
northern shores of the 
Behring Sea and the south- 
ern shores of the Arctic 
Ocean that 1 have ob- 
served him, and a great 
blessing he is to the Amer- 
ican Eskimo along those 
shores. There are four 
distinct breeds. Of these, 
the Nerksak and Oogruk 
are the most popular. The 
Nerksak, although some- 

imes reaching a ght 
200 pounds, will , 

















I judge, 85 pounds, while 
the Oogruk will oftentimes | 
tip the scales to his side | 

i an lowa show hog. | 

{ ] | ris t 

x ve i} on fish ‘ iy- | 
thin irom a tomecod to a 
king salmon is acceptable; 
but I doubt i 
feasts on Kins i A 
great mary Kin | 
salmon that I bFave caught ‘ 
have shown signs of com 
bat with the seal, and in 
view of his size, from twenty-five to 
forty pounds, and his exceeding agil- 
ity and strength, | am of the opinion 
that the seal is often left with a biack 


eye after his attacks on the prince of 
After such encounters, discour 
eged and disabled, even the tomcod 
are able to evade him, and his hunger 
may force him to the humility of pick- 
ing up a starfish or two 

During the months of November to 
June, the seal is in prime condition 


fish. 
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BY H. M. TJERNAGEL 


and ean never tell when 
bullet will crash through- 


for the block, 


the butcher's 


his skull as he stic his head out of 
water for a breath of air Yes, there 
is open water in places on the Behring 
Ser and Arctic Occan, even during the 
dead of winter These waters are not 
blanketed witi an even coating of i 


that rer 
mer sun 
of Minn 


Usually in November, at the latitude 


stationary until the sum- 
it, as on the lakes 


lains 
removes 


sota 





I = 





thick coating of ice over the sea wher 
ever the currents do not prevent. May- 
Ye the third day this covering, a 
tiful and blue as the heavens above us, 
is all broken up and jumbled together, 





beat 


one cake on top of the other, “every 
which way,” by the wind. But no» 
right in the face of this defeat, Jack 
Irost gains his greatest victory. He 
speedily cements this jumb.e into sol- 
id, irregular masses. Soon be has 


such ice floes floating here and there 


j 
| 





Seal hunting in midwinter is 
hazardous work. The hunter 
out early in the morning, and y 
without anything to eat, because. 
is not hungry, he believes the gs; 
are not likely to give him a seal. 1 
the rough shore ice he trudges, pu 
his kaiak on a little sled, some: 
three or four miles out, before 
open water Here he must sta: 
teniimes exposed to a stiff gale, a; 
a temperature of from 30 to 40 de; 
below zero, waiting for the sea] } 
pose his hea’. De he ever so hu 


il 


the spirits do nct always see 
—anine Gave Lo B. weed. . i 
turns hore to eat 


rest, and to repeat ti 
fort the next day. i: 
target then appears, 
his aim is true, he ha 
launches his kaiak into {}); 
icy water and secures 


porker. He _ brings 
home by snaking ji; 


alorg over the ice, wiicl 
resemb'es the bed of a 
serted stone quarry. 
The hunter somet 

never returns home. ‘| 
ice on which he is, on a 
count of shifting wind, | 
broken loose from _ ji 
moorings, and is. adrift 
He may, and he may 1 


be heard of again. ‘i 
my friend Neeia*, 
two other natives fr 


King Island, were out s 
hunting when they sudd 


ly discovered themise.,: 
adrift. Lor three wee 
they drifted, subsistin 
tre sex] they succce icc 
getting, until they st ) 
in an ice jam az 


Sledge Island, from wh 
they easily walked a: 


wheve they were roy 
entertained at ai nat 
Vill ge titl spring. 








Ast the Edge of the Ice Pack 


with which I am familiar, the surface 
of the water will begin to crystallize. 
The wind and the current may then 
drive these crystals into some shel- 
t red bay cr nook, where the water 
then has the appearance and consist- 
ency of a thin porridge. lf allowed to 
remain over night, this porridge may 


in the morning be solid ice several 
inches thick. The next day may be 
calm and very cold, and Jack Frost 


takes advantage of conditions to lay a 





in a Native Whaling Boat. 


and ali over, and he never neglects an 
an opportunity to seal two or more 


together. In this manner he would in 
a short time have full mastery over 
the northern waters, were it not for 
the action of the currents.and winds. 
Despite his bes efforts, they will 


wedge open the ice, one day in one 
piace, another day in another place, 
so as to give the seal a breath of air, 
and, incidentally, give the Eskimo a 
chance to provide for his family. 





The hunting of seais i: 
the spring is not so dif! 
cult. The weather 1s mor 

moderate, and open water is more 
plentiful, and nearer shore. Also, in 


the spring, seals are more plentiiui 
consequently, more are brought in 
The Eskimo who, during the latter 
part of May and June, nas succeeded 
in rounding up fifteen to twenty head, 
has done swell. Some have done pbet- 
ter; many not so well. 

When, during coldest weather, a seal 
is brought in, he is indeed litera}ly 
brought in. in the combination kitch- 





The Covering, as Beautiful and Blue as the Heavens, is Broken Up and Jumbled Together. 
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skinned, quartered and 
the good housewife. 


re-quartered 
While thus 


pe she is stripped to the waist, 
is »plood-begrimed and greasy, yet 


cheertul, and sweetly smiles should 
you enter. I always found it, however, 
;n inopportune time for an extended 


an 


call. c 
‘he results of the spring hunt are 


cared for in the open, as the weather 
will then permit working outside. The 
iskimo wife and mother is now a very 
y body, but most woefully unattrac- 
>to such as you and me. She little 
inds us of what the words wife and 
her represent. But to the greasy 
little tots hovering about her, she is 
as benign a being as our own dear 
yiothers were to us when they pre- 
pared the hams and the bacon sides, 
the tongue and the pig's feet, the this 
and that, and put it all away for future 
consumption. 

rhe skin and blubber are first re- 
moved—the blubber a coat of fat an 
inch to two inches thick, adhering to 
the skin. This is next thoroughly re- 
moved from the skin. The skin is 
then treated according to the use it is 
to be put to later, either stretched and 
dried, or left raw, to be cut into, let 
me call it twine, of various coarseness 
or weights. From some of the seals 
the skin is removed without being cut 
open, much as we boys used to skin 
muskrats. Thus the Eskimo gets his 
substitute for barrels, jars and jugs. 
Into these poke sacks g6 the blubper, 
and there it renders without any fur- 
ther attention, into oil. 

This oil I dare say is eaten with ev- 
erything—meat, fish, berries, or what- 
ever else they may have to eat. See- 
ing a family squatting in a circle about 
a mug of seal oil and a pile of dry fish, 
then, if not before, one will realize the 
great distance he is from home and 
civilization. One would naturally sup- 
pose that they would dip the bite of 
fish into the oil. Not so. Two or 
three fingers are at frequent intervals 
dipped into the oil, and, with a flour- 
isi, are brought to the mouth. So ex- 
pert are they at this that a drop is 
seldom seen to slip ‘twixt the cup and 
the lips. When the fingers are forc- 
ibiy extracted from the suction they 
are subjected to in the mouth, there 
is, mildly speaking, “some” smack. To 
hear a dozen or so thus occupied may 
be interesting, but it is not appetiz- 
ing. The blubber, furthermore, serves 
as fuel and also furnishes light in 
many Eskimo homes. 

The meat of the seal is very dark 
and dry, that is, devoid of fat. It is 
eaten cooked or sun-dried. During the 
spring hunt, it can not all be eaten. A 
~cedly portion is sun-dried, and when 
dvy it is placed in a poke sack, to- 

her with blubber. The following 
vinter, dripping with oil and black as 
it is eaten with great relish— 


1 
t 
1 
} 


coal 


ally 


hedroom and parlor, the seal is. 








that is, by those who like it.. In my 
judgment, it is not probable that there 
ever will be. a demand for the food 
products of the seal outside of Alaska. 
The Iowa farmer need have no fear 
that his dear pig will have to com- 
pete with the Arctic hog. 

The seal butchered in the winter- 
time offers the Eskimo family a rare 


delicacy. The small intestine is very 
pink and pretty. Best of all, it is 
filled with pre-digested fish. Mamma 


therefore takes this intestine, which is 





ant holding the goods properly, Daddy 
cuts around and around till the whole 
skin is a pile of twine of the desired 
coarseness. This is then stretched 
between two stakes to dry in the sun. 
In a week's time it is ready for use in 
the making of salmon nets, ptarmigan 
snares, as a substitute for nails in the 
framework of boats or the building of 
sledges, and innumerable other things. 
The parts of a sledge, for instance, 
that you would bolt or nail together, 
the Eskimo will lash together with his 























He Brings Him Home by Snaking Him Along Over the Ice. 


several yards long, p'’aces it some- 
where out in the cod, where the dogs 
can not get at it, 2nd when it is frozen 
hard, she breaks it up into lengths, 
something like our stick candy, and 
gives the famiiy a “splendid treat.” 
The poke sack, as | call it for want 
of a better name, besides being used 
as a barrel to preserve the biubber 
and oil, as well as dried meat, serves 
also as a substitute for Mason jars for 
preserving cland berries and a certain 
variety of blackberries. A real larye 
poke may be partially tanned and useu 
as we use trunks. Smaller sizes make 
very serviceable substitutes for satch- 
els or suit coses, also hunting bags. 
Some of the skins are used for twine. 
The irregular edges of the skin are 
first trimmed off, and then, with a 
steady hand and a good eye, the assist- 





seal twine. Of the two job3, his is the 
better. While your sledge is made 
rigid, his is, in a way elastic, and wiil 
give where yours would break. 

The skins of the yearling Nerksak 
are turned into trousers for father and 
the boys, als6é mittens. The skin of 
the older animals, besides furnishing 
poke sacks and twine, are utilized for 


the uppers of shoes and the legs of 
boots. Also, the industrious wife will, 


from left-over pieces, make pretty rugs 
—much on the order of the pieced 
quilts our good mothers used to make. 
The large Oogruk skin is used for very 
coarse twine, for the soles of shoes 


and boots, and for the covering of the 


kaiak. ‘The Arctic hog is very useful, 
and deserves to be known and admired 
as one of Uncle Sam’s most useful 
animals. 





I can not forbear relating an occur 
rence, and incidentally telling some- 
thing of the Eskimo and his treacher- 
ous kaiak. The kaiak is his “hunting 
canoe.” It is made of Oogruk skins, 
stretched over a pointed frame. It is 
decked over except a hole amidships, 
where the navigator sits. To navigate 
one of these with a paddle looks as 
easy as sitting at home in a rocker; 
and when one has seen a King Island 
Eskimo in his kaiak during a moder- 
ately rough sea, shoved off from shore 
by four men, thrown over the shore- 
breaker, and he then sees him serene- 
ly paddle away, he naturally supposes 
that a kaiak can not capsize. 

In the summer of 19138, the Steam- 
ship Karluk, of the Canadian Arctic 
Expedition, was anchored in Port Clar- 
ence Bay, for a fortnight. The officers 
and scientists orten came ashore for 
pastime. The chief machinist, an able 
seaman, capabie of navigating any- 
thing from a dug-out to a steamer, 
said cne day he would like to try a 
kaiak. His desire was readily satis- 
fied. Soon he was in position. Just 
as I was in the act of shoving him off, 
an Eskimo grabbed the end of the 
kaiak. When the craft was fairiy 
afloat, the fun began. Mr. Machinist 
seemed to be sitting on a slack wire, 
and but for the help of the native, who 
still retained his hold on the kaiak, he 
would have capsized the first five sec- 


onds. He was gritty, and did not give 
up; but kept wiggling for fully five 


minutes before he was able to balance. 
We then attached a light rope to the 
kaiak, and our adventurer caretully, 
slowly, soberly, backed off from shore, 
About four rods off shore, he started 
on the return voyage, not so sober 
now, and taking stronger strokes with 
his paddle, when———Mr. Machinist, 
with Neptune, his cap and corn-cob 
pipe, was moving out to sea with the 
tide. We all were in an agony of 
laughter when our navigator bobbed 
up and swam ashore. 

\,hen our merriment had somewhat 
rubsided, Doctor Forbes McKay, the 
physicion of the expedition, a scarred 
und mediried hero of the Boer war, 
one of the purty of three of Shackel- 
ton’s Antarctic expedition, who locat- 
ed the south magnetic pole, ete., threw 
his coat, got into the kaiak, asked the 
native to shove him of. The moment 
the featuery craft was afloat, the doc- 
tor Was as serious as though perform- 
ing a surgical operation; he fumbled 
for his balance but a moment; he pad- 
dled slowly from shore; his eyes ap- 
peared as spike heads in their sock- 
ets, so intensely were they riveted on 
something, presumably the center of 
gravity. Slowiy, surely, he went out 
the length of the line and started back, 
Oh, how we all longed to see the hero, 
the medal, the Antarctic laurels and all 
turn bottom up. We can never quite 
forgive him for disappointing us. 











Seal Hunting in 





Midwinter is a Hazardous Work—Eskimo 


Hunters in the Kaiaks. 
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Developing the Extension Work 
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OR many years the state and fed 


eral governments, working in co 
operation, have maintained agri 
cultural experiment stations 











These stations have accumulated 
valuable information on the growint 
and feeding of the various breeds of 
I tock neluding poultry on 1 
tion and improveme of the vari 
ous erain, forage and \ op on 
ire on ma fenance rt 
‘ fertility. and on other ject vital 
I t farmi a ! ! 
| addition to t ' ‘ rite 
oO I bee ed by udy 
« in nethods now ul use on 1 
cessful farms The collesr avid eK 
periment stations have procured © 
of their very best m ri ! the 
experience of farmer | t, 1 in 
iormation now in the | is f« col 
leges and experiment tations or 
mation which has been gathered at 
great expense, would, if put int 
eral practice throughout the country 
increase the vields from farms enor 
mously. and at the same time provide 
for future maximum vields by a sys 
tem of farming which would maintain 
the fertility of the soil indefinitely 
The business of the extension de 
partment is to overhaul this informa 
tion, sift the “chaff from the wheat,” 
condense, summari and present it 
in an attractive way Somtimes the 
? information guined is presented graph 
ically by means of cl sometimes 
by laboratory or demi tration meth 
ods sometimes bys rt bulletins 
.* sometimes by lect ually by a 
combination « t or t ve the 
; forecoing method Phe extension 
V ker ‘ er v ‘ el nd 
1 cm : depends ! yility 
4 { l t n facts ‘ ( 
vincing mi: 
T ate of Wa ire 
{ r e old il d 
‘ “ k } ‘ } in 
{ co 7 ’ 
rn) p " 
tr ! DOVS \ ( 
i t fw x ' , 
he ~ ‘ 4 ‘ oT , 
‘ ue Tio}? \ t ‘ ‘ 
‘ work Yr \ ht o } 
ry ine } Yr ( t \ 
< ‘ \ t ‘ ll ploy 
] ewinere tween t 1 i 
er on \ K a 4 he t tire 
\ ‘ hav t dy b orga ed 
a t 0 thre ’ Dose oO } 
to d iss tl! d est shed 
work, imp ’ ev are, 
I rather to call tion t ome 
‘ h ne r lines wor that are 
" being developed 
rhe most important step in the de 
velopment of extension work during 
the past few years is the placing of a 
local representative of the extension 
cepartment permanently in one coun 
iy This man at the present time is 
known as the county agent, and is in 
’ 
> 
: 
, 
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most cases peid codperatively by tl 
people living in the county and by the 
and national governments The 
ness the or local 
rept entative of the » depart 
ment ts look after the 
| interests of the county in which he is 
located. His time is partly taken up 
organizing and helping 
institutes farmers’ cl 


t associations 


state 


! of county agent 


is 
exter Tt 


to agricultural 


int short 
ubs, 
live 
corn 

his 
the co 


over 


courses, 
study 


bL 
stock 


circles, test 
breeders’ 

farm tours, 
time taken up with securing 
operation of progressive farmers 
the county, to try out and find out by 


socIATIONS, 
Part 


ns 


clubs, etc of 


is 


actnal deny efration the ce« 


mara 

value of the different methods of tarm 

in and also the different Kinds of 
crops best adapted to the commu 

Part of hi t co) Ss given to pecial 

campaizns, such, for example, as gath 

the seed en before it freeze 

ie fall, spraying the fruit trees in 





, 
the spring, ete Alweovs he is expected 


to help the county superintendent ard 
rural school teach in their work 
In addition to this, such special prob 
lems as hog cholera, are constantly 
bobbing up and demanding attention 

in all this work, specialists along 
the various lines are sent from the 


central office at Ames, to aid in carry- 
ing out the county agent’s plans. The 
county man, because of his knowledge 
of lock] conditions, is able to utilize 





the time of specialista in a very effi 
ciemt way, and he is also able to get 
a great deal of help tor the county 
which could not be had, were he not 
there to or mize and hneeest the 
logical method of developing extensior 
work is by the county agent plan, and 
the extension department propost to 
place men permanently in the various 
counties of the state as fast as funds 
wiil permit, and as fast as thoroughly 
efficient men can be obtained for this 
work 

A question may arise in the minds of 
some as to whether or not it is worth 
while to go to the expense of employ- 





ne a in to eive his entire time to 
th a ultural interests of one cout 
ty Let ure for a moment Th 
iVerane ouniv 1 Ses about 90 000 
acres of corn The average yield 


ut thirty-five bushels per acre. But 


} 


n each county there are farmer: who 
raise fifty, sixty eventy, and son 
tine more bushels per acre Mian 
farmers hove an average yield, year 
after yoar of sixty bushels per act 


while others have only 
thirty bushels per acre. Why this dif 
ference? li may be partly due to dif- 
ferences in the original fertility of the 
soil; but it is principally due to differ- 
ences in methods of farming. It has 
been demonstrated over and = over 
again in farmers’ variety tests on coun- 
ty farms, that seed corn taken from | 


twenty-five or 


the one-tenth highest producing 

ers’ samples, will produce, when | 

ed on the same soil on the ¢ ty 
farm, about ten bushels per acr: 

than the average seed planted. 0) 
basis of these the replaci: 

all the seed corn planted in the « 

by selected seed from one-tenth 

best farms in the county, wor 
crease the total yield of the cou: 


tests, 


about 900,000 bushels, worth. ) 
cents per bushel, $450,000, an: 
would only mean a yield of about 


five bushels per acre, which is 


| impossible yield nor an imp 

| yield 

| in view of these facts, is i: 

| worth While to try to get fo 

| bushels of corn per acre inst: 
thirty-five bushels per acre? | 
worth while to conduct a campa 

|} education for that purpose, and 

| it the best method of conduetin; 


campaign to place a man in the « 


who can give his entire time ar 
tention to it? If the increased y 
of corn resulting from such an « 
tional proposition only amount 


one bushel per acre, it would mean 
increase of $0,000 bushels of ev 
worth $45,000; and if it only amount: 
to one-tenth of one bushel per acr 
would still m@re than pay the salary 
and expenses of a county avent 
But corn is only one item. The « 
and wheat crop amounts to half of 
acreage devoted to corn. ‘The | 
given over to pasture and the grow 
of hay and forage crops amount: 
about twice the acreage of that 
in growing corn And there is ju 
much opportunity for the improve: 
of pasture land, hay crops, and 





grain crops, as there is for th: 
provement of the corn crop 

Let us turn from crops to live 
Fach county has an average of a 
20,000) brood sow According 0 
best information we can obtain, 
fourth of the farmers throughout 
county raise an average of about 
pigs per litter, while another f 
raise an average of about thre 
per litter. This difference is 1 
due to differences in methods o 
ing, care and management The 


est one-fourth could, by the applic 
right methods, and with 
expense to themselves, ine: 
the number of pigs per litter up to | 
average, and thereby increase the 
tal annual productive wealth of 
county by tens of thousands of dol} 
Dairying and other lines of work 
susceptible to the same developmen 
and improvement as corn growing aud 
hog raising. The improvement of pa 


of no the 


ture and hay land, for example, 

hardly been touched, and yet mor 
land in Iowa is devoted to the gro 
ing of pasture and hay than to an) 


other kind of crops. The problem o 
getting these things done is a matte: 
of education. There isn't any guess- 











The Extension Department Has Work to Interest the Women as Well as the Men. 
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work about the practicability of it in 
eroasing the yield--as much or more 


than has been suggested, Good farm 
in every county are already em 
ploying methods that are bringing even 
hetter results than suggested, The 
problem is how can we best proceed to 
this work of education, and in the 
rking out of this problem, the read 
Farmer render 


er 


ers of Wallaces’ can 
valuable assistance, 

\ prominent business man in one 
of our counties, who has been presi 
dent of the county improvement asso 


tion in his county for the past two 
during which time a man has 
hoon employed, stated in a recent 
och, that, in his opinion, the county 
nt and the organization together 
added from $75,000 to $100,000 to 
wealth of the county in the past 
This statement, coming from a 


Vou 


bord headed business man, who is 
| elf a contributor to this work, is 
sionificant. Tt suggests what may be 

omplished through one of these 
county improvement associations, — it 
should be borne in mind that the re- 
sults already accomplished have been 
duo to the fact that the county is or- 


ganized, as well as to the fact that a 
employed to give his entire 
fime to it. liowever, such a county 
orvanization can not be maintained 
uniess someone does give his time en- 
tirely to ite-hence the necessity of 
the county agent, 

The only method by which a general 
knowledge of the importance and the 
viderlying principles of agriculture 
and home eeonomics can be gotten in- 
io the hands of every country boy and 
cirl throughout the state is through 
ithe medium of the publie schools. The 

levisiature appreciated this fact 
n they passed a law requiring the 
chers to teach agriculture ino the 
’ il schools, beginning September 1, 

if Ihut in order for a teacher to 


man is 


} ' 


ieneh agriculture in the schools, the 
{ her must bave correct information 
‘ erning some of the fundamental 
of agriculture, and must also 

o information coneerning some of 

{ methods for presenting those 


extension department plans to 
{ teachers in acquiring the neces- 
information to teach agriculture 
by establishing correspondence courses 


for teachers, and by special work at 
fcachers’ institutes. The correspond 
ence courses will be confined to pre 
senting the readily understood and 
known facts concerning agriculture, 


attempt will be made, at first af 


| (, to go very deeply into the sub 
{ but an attempt will be made to 
urnhish the teacher with facts whieh 


can in turn be taught to the pupils. 

\ plan for presenting this material 
is also furnished the teacher. This 
pian carries with each lesson suggest 
ve laboratory, fleld or demonstration 
which will enable the teacher to 
make the work both interesting and 
instruetive. One of the objects of this 
work is to encourage and stimulate 
the boy and girl to study more deeply 


' 
yor 














into the subjects presented, or, in oth- 
er words, to stimulate a desire on the 
part of the pupil for further informa- 
tion, Such a question as soil fertility 
and the importance of maintaining soil 
fertility, can be well taught by the 
rural teacher if proper lessons are fur- 
nished, and the results of such teach- 
ing to the coming farmers of our state 
will be productive of far-reaching re- 
sults, 

It is planned to supplement the work 
of the correspondence courses by giv- 
ing special instruction along agricul- 
tural lines at teachers’ institutes, and 
by encouraging teachers to attend the 
summer school held at Ames.  Alto- 
gother, the prospect of accomplishing 
something really worth while in the 
way of teaching agriculture through 
the schools is excellent, and T am sure 
the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will 
be glad to assist in this work when- 
ever it is possible to do so. 
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alfalfa; and so on down the list until 
we can find in the county men who 
are successful in growing the principal 
crops and the principal breeds of live 
stock. The plan is to locate these 
farms, and then to conduct groups of 
farmers, usually in automobiles, to 
them. Once on the farm, the man who 
raised the crop or the animal, can tell 
just how he did it. There is no theory 
about it, and no guesswork. The thing 
can be done, and has been done, and 


done by a neighbor farmer, in the 
county. There is no room for argu- 
ment or debate, and the impression 
made is lasting. 

Last year, a representative of the 
extension department spent three 
weeks in Davenport, judging a yard 
and garden contest which had been 
planned and carried through by the 
people of Davenport. This commend- 
able enterprise has succeeded in im- 


proving and beautifying many a home 





The Steer Feeding Problem. 


It is belleved that the work given 
will be suitable for beginning work in 
agriculture in high schools, As the 
high school work advances, courses 
suitable for such advanced work will 
be furnished the teacher. As soon as 
possible, correspondence courses will 
be offered to every boy and girl who 
desires to take them. Such courses 
will be popular with those who, for 
one reason or another, are not able to 
leave home to pursue such studies 

The plan of conducting trips to the 


farms of successful farmers will be 
further developed Kor example, in 
every county there are men who are 


especially successful in growing hogs; 
others who are successful in growing 
horses; others successful in growing 





A Talk on Soils, on the Ground. 


in Davenport, and also in transforming 
unsightly back yards into profitable 
vegetable gardens. The extension de 
partment will encourage and help the 
cities, towns and rural communities 
of lowa to organize yard and garden 
contests similar to that carried on at 
Davenport. By giving help and advice 
in preparing the ground, selecting the 
seed, and planting the garden, it will 
be possible to help thousands of city 
and town dwellers to reduce the cost 
of living by growing part of their own 
vegetables, A good garden in every 
back yard would not only be of tre 
mendous economic importance to the 
people of lowa, but would also reduce 
doctor bills and increase efficiency by 
supplying fresh, wholesome vegetables 


whet 














for the table, and by doing away with 
breeding places for flies, ; 

The extension department views 
with gratification the development of 
the Greater lowa idea, and plans to 
give all the help in its power to the 
public spirited men and women 
throughout the state who are back of 
this movement, It also believes thor- 
oughly in farmers’ organizations, and 
every organization that helps to solve 
social, educational and economic prob- 
lems, to the end that Iowa shall be a 
greater and better state in which to 
live, 

The extension department plans to 
increase the efficiency of its work In 
every department. Not only the effi 
cloirtey in teaching in the fleld, but also 
in efliciency of scientific preparation, 
In order to accomplish this purpose, 
department and inter-department con 
ferences are being held, At these con 
ferences, specialists who are giving 
their entire time to the phase of the 
subject under discussion, give lectures 
and answer questions, For example, 
in the home economics section of the 
extension department, conferences 
during the past six weeks have been 
held on dietetics, needle work, art and 
design, bacteriology, home conven 
fences and chemistry, Other depart 
ments are holding similar conferences 
along their respective lines, The ob 
ject is to keep every worker fully in 
formed concerning the latest develop 
ments in his or her special line of 
work, so that they in turn can give 
the latest accurate seientifie informa 
tion to the people with whom they 
come in contact. Great progress has 
been made within the last year along 
this line. The pictures illustrate the 
general interest being taken, not only 
by the farmers but by the women folks, 


The extension department of the 
lowa State College appreciates fully 
the fact that it is now working in a 


fleld which was pioneered by the agri 
cultural press, the state and county 
fairs, and the state farmers’ inatitute 
Long before an extension department 
was thought of, the agricultural press 
was sending broadcast, tnformation 
Which has been of incalculable educa 
tional value. The agricultural press 
is today one of the very greatest inatt 
tutions in extending agricultural in 
formation, The county fair has long 
been teaching correct animal form and 
better crops, by means of exhibits and 
demonstrations, while the farmers’ tn 
stitute, through its local organization 
and resident lecturers, has been a 
prime factor for better agriculture, 
With all of these organizations, the 
extension department wishes to codép- 
erate, and to assist whenever it is pos- 
sible to do so, . 

The dissemination of setentifie agrt- 
cultural information throughout the 
state of Iowa is a stupendous task, 
and it is the policy and plan of the ag 
ricultural extension departinent to give 
hearty coOperation and support to ey 
ery agency which Is unselfishly trying 
to make lowa a greater and better 
state In which to live, 
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Photography for Farmer and Breeder 














often we receive an_ illus- 
magazine, farm paper, 

catalog, sale folder, or stud 

ecard, and find poor illustra- 
tions of the farm animals. And, 
ou the other hand, we find some of 
the higher class magazines and breed- 
using most excellent photographs 
for illustrations. When we receive the 
latter, we treat them as a matter of 
course, little realizing the care, the 
thought and the study that the author 


his 


OW 
trated 


ers 


of the photograph has put into 
work. A photograph of any animal, 
unless it is good, is worse than use- 
less, and many of the drawings used 
by breeders so exaggerate and distort 
{he true form and character of the 
znimal that if one could see it in life, | 
with the drawing at hand, he would 
notice a vast difference. 

During recent years breeders have 


learned that the camera and operator 
who understands live stock are of far 


more value to them in making their 
herds and flocks wider known than 
the old-time method of brush illustra- 


tion. Animals do not place themselves 
to advantage from a_ photographic 
standpoint in every case. With proper 
posing and a knowledge of the photo- 
graphic requirements, excellent photo- 
graphs can be made of any individual. 
The early photographs were more in 
the line of caricatures. All the bad 
points were emphatic, and many of the 
good ones were lost, resulting in great 
disappointment to the breeder and the 
owner, and a detriment to his _ busi- 
ness and his reputation. From the re- 
sults thus obtained, animal photog- 
raphy was considered with little favor. 

Many photographers have made a 
life study of animal photography, and 
are becoming known throughout the 
country for their excellent work. Their 
services are continually in demand, 
and at some seasons of the year it is 
hard to get their services. With all 
the modern appliances that have been 
provided in late years, and are being 
improved each year, it has becoine 
possible for a serious worker to make 
himself proficient in this line of work 
in a very short time. By this I do not 
mean that the ordinary “push-the-but- 
ton” amateur photographer will ever 
be a successful live photogra- 
pher from a professional standpoint, 
but he can improve his work by follow- 


stock 


ing his tactics and making a proper 
selection of lenses and paraphernalia 
for his outfit. 


The proper outfit to use is a good, 
solid, substantially built focusing cam- 


era, with a good, long draw to the 
bellows, to allow for the longer fo- 
cused lenses now manufactured. Do 
not make the mistake of choosing a 
small sized camera. While the larger 
sizes are more bunglesome to. get 
around with, the pictures are more 
itisfactory for reproduction. A _ size 


5x7 is about as small as could be rec- 
ommended for live stock work, but a 
6%x8l% is better, as with this size en- 
larging direct from the print is pos- 
sible for cover pages or other illustra- 
tions. In selecting a lens, choose one 
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The Point of View Should be Low to Show the Udder to Advantage. 











Hog Pictures Should Show Broad Backs and Body Smoothness. 


of good depth and long focal length, 
preferably a fast, combination or three 
focus lens. With this type of lens, you 


have three combinations available, 
varying approximately five to seven 
inches in length of focus with each. 


Sixteen to eighteen inch focus lens for 
a 5x7 plate is ideal for live stock work, 
or eighteen to twenty inches for a 6x8 
inch plate. For a shutter, choose one 
that is set readily for the time, bulb, 


and instantaneous exposure, and that 
gives a good, wide, quick, full opening. 


oo 








Have the Animal Held So That the Hand May Be Retouched Out. 





You do not need a foeal plane shutter 
for any animal work except that of 
animals in action. 

For plates, choose a fine grain, me- 
dium speed plate. Many photographers 
think they must have the animal in the 
very brightest sunlight to make a suc- 
cessful photograph, while a hazy day, 
with the sun just overcast with light 


clouds, is the most ideal light condi- | 


tion for live stock photography. 
To photograph live stock success- 
fully is a very difficult matter, and for 








an operator to obtain the highest de. 
gree of success, he must have a thor. 
ough knowledge of the subject—ip 
fact, he must be a judge, able to seg 
at a glance when the animal is stand. 
ing in the right position, and to know 
the positions most suitable for differ. 
ent breeds and individuals. With a 
little knowledge of live stock, one can 
soon learn the poses and lightings that 


give the best results. In posing the 
animal, there are many matters that 
must be considered, and which are 


really of great importance. There must 
be taken into consideration the a: 
of the sun and the direction of the 
wind, and, above all, the background 
should be carefully seleeted. For jin- 
stance, a dark colored animal si 
not be photographed before a dar| 
background, spruce trees, or heavy 
foliage; nor should a light colored anj- 
mal be posed in such a manner that 
its back will be merged into the sky, 
making it almost impossible to detect 
its correct back line. 

If it is necessary to photograph in 
bright sunlight, particular care must 
be taken that the disfiguring shadows 
cast by the sun do not come across 
the body in such a way as to mar the 
beauty of the finished photograph. 
Study the animal as it appears on the 
ground glass. Have it standing well 
on its legs. Many photographers with 
little live stock experience make the 
mistake of thinking that when an ani- 
mal is still and standing fairly well on 
all four legs, it is time to make the ex- 
posure. With a highly trained show 
specimen, and an intelligent groom or 
herdsman, it is an easy matter, in 
most cases, to place your animal in al- 
most any suitable position, but it takes 
time and an inexhaustible supply of 
patience to wait for the psychological 
moment to make the exposure. In live 
stock photography, one must be patient 
and not be discouraged if the animal 
does not at first stand as he wishes to 
have it placed. : 

It is false economy to spare the ex- 
pense of a few plates in trying to ob- 
tain a negative that will bring in a 
vast amount of money to the owner or 
breeder. Many times in working, one 
will make the first two or three 
posures and think they can not be im- 
proved upon, but in working longer 
with the animal, after he makes one or 
two extra ones, he often finds in de- 
veloping the plates, that the last nega- 
tive he made is the best one. There 
is always one negative that is made 
along with others that stands out more 
prominently from the others when 
carefully examined, and, as animal 
photography is more or iess of an un- 
certainty, requiring such quick work, 
the very best one will not be the one 
which you surmised would be the best 
while you were taking it. 

In photographing horses, sheep and 
swine, work with the camera well ele- 
vated, to show broad backs with the 
body smoothness and blockiness. Pose 
the animal to get expression of th: 
head, which is a breed characteristi: 
Have the line of the back smooth and 
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‘Animal Stretched Enough to Help Out Back Line. 
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straight. and watch for proper expres- 
sion : the time the exposure 1s made. 
In photographing horses, no definite 
point of angle can be explained, as the 
indi ial will require thought and 
ctudy to ascertain proper position in 
‘hic to place the camera, and the 
angle in which the view will result in 
the best photograph. The horse sel- 
don ‘ks well if taken directly from 
the tront. Some individuals of the 
peavier type of horses, if carefully 
posed, may be photographed from the 
front and rear with success, but the 
light Lorse requires a totally different 
positi n. A broadside photograph, 
with the horse standing naturally on 
jts legs, with two on the side farthest | 
from the camera slightly inside and 
clear of the others, usually gives the 
most satisfactory results. 


With all animals, try to get photo- 
graphs that show plenty of life and 
fire, head high, tail up moderately, but 
do not pose in any unnatural position 
to obtain straight backs. Many photo- 
graphs which we see of animals show 
only too plainly that the animal has 
peen stretched out in a position re- 
sembling the child’s rocking horse, in 
an effort to obtain a straight back with 
an impossible subject. It is better to 
find a slight hollow in which to place 
the rear feet, bringtng the front feet 
higher, stretching the horse just a lit- 
tle, and in this way the straight line of 
the back may be helped quite con- 
siderably. 

In photographing beef cattle, it is 
desirable many times to photograph 
from in front or behind or in a three- 
quarter side position. Such _ photo- 
graphs can not be obtained success- 
fully, as a general rule, unless the ani- 
mal itself is adapted to such treat- 
ment. And here is where the long fo- 
cus lens gets in its good work. If one 
uses a short focus lens on animals, 
the results will be ridiculous. They 





distort and exaggerate the true per- 
spective, where the long focus lens 
renders the animal in its true form. 
We all have seen photographs of our 
friends, possibly, with their feet ele- 
vated on the back of a chair, table, or 
similar object, showing the face in the 
distance. Their feet will be twice the 
size they should be in proportion to 
the face. This is distortion caused by 
a short focus lens. The same rule ap- 
plies to using a short focus lens in try- 
ing to photograph live stock. 


Dairy cattle require much care, and 





the point of view should be low, to 
show the udder to the best advantage. 
Other points should not be overlooked, 
as the general characteristics of the 
animal throughout are of the utmost 
importance. Have the camera low to 
the ground. Avoid high lights and deep 
shadows on the udder, and try to bring 
out the milk veins as much as pos- 
sible. 

Sheep may be photographed in 
groups very easily, but the individual 
nearly always requires holding. Have 
your assistant hold the animal from 








A Good Picture Under Adverse Conditions. 








under the chin in such a manner that 
the hand and arm may be retouched 
out later if desired. 

In mentioning retouching, I do not 
want to encourage retouching to any 
extent. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the legitimate retouching out of 
halters and undesirable figures, back- 
grounds, etc. Patches and imperfec- 
tions of an individual may be eliminat- 
ed to a certain extent, the back lines 
straightened, a pound may be put on 
here and there or taken off, at the will 
of the retoucher; but the matter of 


| faking, pure and simple, is one of the 
| most abominable practices perpetrated 


by the breeder. Often it is desirable 
to do a certain amount of legitimate 
retouching, such as putting right a 
mane or tail which the wind or the 
animal itself may have moved. Re- 
touched, overdone, purely faked photo- 
graphs of animals are being looked on 
with more disfavor each year, and the 
breeder who resorts to such tactics 
will surely sooner or later be found 
out. 

No branch of photography requires 
the care, thought and application of 
study in so many details as that of 
photographing live stock. The cheap- 
er grades of cameras and accessories 
make excellent photographs, but I 
would advise anyone who wishes to 
improve his work to buy the best lens 
he can afford. Use plenty of time in 
studying the work you wish to illus- 
trate, and soon you will be proficient. 
The surplus stock. on the farm can be 
sold to better advantage if you have a 
good photograph to submit to a pros- 
pective customer or to use in connec- 
tion with your advertising. The suc- 
cess of many of the larger stock farms 
may be directly traced to the liberal 
use of good photographs. By their use 
they have built up a business which 
commands top prices for everything 
offered. 














Government Methods of Making Crop Estimates 




















as they are frequently called, 

government crop reports, have 

been made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture each month 
during the crop seasons ever since 
1863, when the department was first 
organized aS a separate branch of the 
government, “to acquire and to diffuse 
among the people of the United States 
information on subjects connected 
with agriculture, in the most general 
and comprehensive sense of that 
word.” The first separate appropria- 
tion for this work was made by con- 
gress in 1865. In the half century that 
has elapsed since that year, the culti- 
vated area in the United States has 
increased from 175,000,000 acres to 
311,000,000 acres, or 178 per cent, and 
the annual value of crop and live stock 
production has increased from $2,000,- 
C00,000, in 1869, to approximately 
$9,751,000,000, in 1913, and during the 
same period the annual appropriations 
for estimating these crops have gradu- 
ally increased from $20,000 to $275,580. 
Numerous changes in organization and 
methods of crop estimating have also 
taken place, some of them within the 
present year. 

To clearly understand the govern- 
Ment’s present methods of making 
crop estimates, it is necessary to know 
something about the organization of 
the bureau to which the work is espe- 
cially assigned. This bureau was for- 
merly known as the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, but on July 1, 1914, its title was 
changed to Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
in order to more clearly indicate the 
nature of its work. -The figures pub- 
lished from time to time by the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, while of a statis- 
tical nature, are and can be nothing 
More than “estimates,” and this fact 
should always be borne in mind in con- 
sidering them. In reality, most so- 
called statistics, even those published 
by the census, are simply estimates. 
In the case of the government crop re- 
ports, the fact that they are not results 
of actual enumerations, such as are 
made by the census, or actiial statis- 
tics, such as result from custom house 
records of imports and exports, was so 
frequently ignored or overlooked that 
it seemed wise to emphasize in the 
title of the bureau itself the nature of 
the data which it compiles and pub- 
lishes regarding crop conditions, pros- 
pects, and production. 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates, as 


G wey ae crop estimates, or, 
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now organized, consists of an adminis- 
trative office and two principal divi- 
sions, one called the Division of Crop 
Reports, and the other the Division of 
Crop Records. The Division of Crop 
Reports has an office force of clerks 
and computers and a field service to 
collect and report crop and live stock 
information throughout the United 
States. The Division of Crop Records 
has an office force of statistical scien- 
tists and clerks who compile estimates 
of acreages and crop and live stock 
production from all available published 
sources in the United States and for- 
eign countries. The field service con- 
sists of thirty-nine field agents, three 
crop specialists, and approximately 
145,000 voluntary crop reporters. Each 
field agent is assigned to a definite ter- 
ritory, usually a single state or group 
of two or more smaller states, has his 
headquarters in the state, maintains a 
list of voluntary crop reporters, who 
report to him each month, and during 
the crop season the agent visits and 
personally inspects the crops in each 
section of his territory monthly. He 
is also expected to keep in close touch 
with all state sources of crop informa- 
tion, and to make a special study of 
crop and live stock production in the 
state. At the close of the month, the 
field agents forward to the Washing- 
ton office their estimates of crop con- 
ditions, acreages and yields, and those 
reports constitute the principal basis 
of the bureau’s monthly estimates. 
The crop specialists report monthly on 
cotton, tobacco and rice, basing their 
reports upon travel and personal ob- 
servation, and upon reports of crop 
correspondents throughout the regions 
where these crops are grown. The 
forty-two field agents and crop spe- 
cialists, whose average salary is about 
$1,800 per annum, are in the classified 
civil service, and are appointed only 





after having passed a rigid competi- 
tive civil service examination. They 
are men of high character and ability, 
and are specially trained for crop re- 
porting work. Of the voluntary crop 
reporters, who serve without compen- 
sation other than such publications 
and seeds as the department is able to 
send them, 2,800 report for counties, 
and about 30,000 for townships or vot- 
ing precincts. These two classes of 
reports are received monthly and tab- 
ulated separately. Additional reports 
are also received at certain seasons 
from special lists of voluntary corre- 
spondents on cotton, tobacco, farm 
prices, live stock, hops, peas, beans, 
broom corn, cranberries, potatoes, ap- 
ples, bees, truck, and cane and beet 
sugar. 

The reports on the so-called specu- 
lative crops—cotton, corn, wheat and 
oats—are mailed or telegraphed by 
the field agents and crop specialists 
direct to the secretary, and are kept 
unopened until crop report day, in a 
locked receptacle, to which only the 
secretary and assistant secretary have 
access. The other reports are mailed 
or telegraphed direct to the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, where they are tabu- 
lated and averaged by the clerical 
force of the Division of Crop Reports. 
The reports for the important staple 
crops are tabulated in sections in such 
a way that the clerks engaged in the 
work do not know the, state to which 
the figures relate, and it is impossible 
for any employe to ascertain in ad- 
vance what the total estimate will be 
for any crop or for any state. All av- 
erages are “weighted,” that is, multi- 
plied by the acreage of the county, dis- 
trict or state to which they pertain, so 
as to avoid using a “straight” or arith- 
metical average, which might be mis- 
leading. For instance, if the acreage 
and average yield of corn in one coun- 























ty is estimated to be 10,000 acres and 
thirty bushels per acre, and in anoth- 
er county the acreage of corn is esti- 
mated at 40,000, and the yield per acre 
at twenty bushels, the straight aver- 
age would be found by dividing the 
sum of thirty and twenty, or fifty, by 
two, which would give an average yield 
of twenty-five bushels per acre. The 
weighted average would be found by 
dividing the sum of the total number 
of bushels produced in the first coun- 
ty, 300,000, and the number of bushels 
produced in the second county, 800,- 
000, by the total number of acres, 50,- 
000, which would give a weighted av- 
erage yield for the two counties of 
only twenty-two bushels per acre. In 
other words, the acreage is a factor 
which can not be disregarded in esti- 
mating the yield, and in the example 
given the larger area has a weight four 
times as great as the smaller area in 
computing the average production per 
acre. 

At the beginning of each year, the 
Secretary of Agriculture designates 
certain days, usually the first of the 
month for cotton and about the sev- 
enth of the month for other crops, as 
crop report days, when the Crop Re- 
porting Board meets to make up the 


crop estimates for the preceding 
month. This board consists of the 
chief and the assistant chief of the 


bureau, one or more statistical scien- 
tists of the Division of Crop Records, 
the chief of the Division of Crop Re- 
ports, and two field agents called in 
from different sections of the country. 
The field agents are changed each 
month. When the board is in session, 
all doors to the bureau are locked, and 
all telephones disconnected. The con- 
fidential reports of the field agents on 
speculative crops are turned over to 
the chairman of the board by the sec- 
retary, and immediately tabulated by a 
force of experts. Each member of the 
board is furnished with a tabulation 
sheet showing in separate columns the 
weighted averages for each crop and 
state, of the estimates sent in by the 
field agents, the crop specialists, the 
county reporters, the township report- 
ers, and other lists of special report- 
ers; also the estimates of the bureau 
for the preceding month, the preceding 
year, and the average for the last ten 
years. The board also has before it 
the reports of the Weather Bureau and 
the typewritten comments of the field 
(Continued on page / 670) 
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Visiti the Am Societ | 
} 
isiting e ana Society | 
NE hundred miles east of Des ; dred houses, and nearly every one is | etables were there—lettuce, tomatoes, { tonson on being a socialist. And then 
Moines, in an eastern lowa coun- covered with grapevines. Some have | beans, etc.—and besides there were | the women were ready, and we drove 
ty, is Amana township, occupied | woodbine, and a few clematis, cypress | many other things such as endive, sal- | over to the next colony. We saw 200d 
by the Amana Society, famous | vines, and scarlet runner beans. But | sify, celeriac, red and crinkle-leaved | corn, but corn which was not particy- 
over the entire United States for be- | grapevines are standard everywhere, | cabbage, cauliflower, and herbs which | larly better than that grown by other 
ing the only communistic enterprise | and, really, they are very beautiful, | are rarely found in American gar- farmers. 
to run successfully for more than haif trained up on trellises set out from | dens. Strawberries were growing in At High Amana we were given to 
a century. Amana blankets and Amana | the house eight or nine inches. It | hills with the runners all pinched off. | understand that Mr. Geiger, the store. 
calicces wherever sold are noted for | seems that thirty or forty years ago, | Senator Dunlap and Glenn Mary ap- | keeper, was keeping in touch wit the 
their high quality. Industrial Amana when the community still had a proph- | peared to be favorite varieties. Mr. | agricultural progress of that conmn. 
has a nation-wide reputation. Amana, etess, a command came from the Lord | Heineman picked us off samples of | nity. We hadn’t seen a silo anyw] ere, 
the community, has been studied time | not to plant ornamental vines or | his different varieties of grapes. and asked him why it was that they 
and again by economists and social | trees, but only those which bore fruit. At the South Amana store, Mr. Fal- | didn’t build them. He replied that he 
philosophers. Agricultural Amana has | Possibly this accounts for the large | tonson met Messrs. Ratzel and Goep, | had no doubt that silos were a 00d 
not received much attention. | number of apple and pear trees found | two of his boyhood acquaintances. | thing, but that they must be proved 
Ii was to investigite agriculture] | in almost every yard. It does not ac- | They were managing the store, and | good before they built them at Amana, 
Amana that four of us set out one Ja‘e | count, however, for the large number | when they found that we wished to | It wouldn't do to take chances when 
Sep.ember day. My wife and I had | of beautiful, old-fashioned flowers sur- | look at blankets, proved themselves | working for the society. Being sur. 
never been in Amana before. My | Se nS ign asea  Se cs : a prised at the rather small amount of 
friend, Mr. Faltonson, and his wie, corn and few hogs we had seen, we 
had spent the early years of their lives asked him if he didn’t think they could 
on farms near the ‘community in the make a larger profit by raising more 
six..es, when the settlement was just | corn and hogs. He said he had no 
new. Mr. Faltonson and his boyhood | doubt of it, but that things moved 
frieads fraternized with the Amana | slowly. He is working to change t! 
boys and later bought goods from them | ; —but the older men wish to. stick by 
at e community stores. | what has been proved right. We asked 
was thirty years since Mr. Falton- | him if it weren’t true that the young 
son had been in Amana, but he found men of the Amana Society preferre. 
that they still remembered him. The indoor work to farming. He replied 
| ood friends of thirty and forty that there was a tendency that way 
years before had, some of them, now | He admitted that they had to hire out 
beco: e elders, or as ouisiders express | side labor for a large part of their ag 
it, “big guns” in the community. | ricultural work. Average wages wer« 
Those of you who have heard of | about $15 a month, or about haif of 
Amana only in a dim way, by this what surrounding farmers pay. Such 
time may be wondering just what it help does not do more than half the 
is. Looked at from one standpoint, it work of good help, but the society hires 


is a community of 1,700 German peo- 
ple, who believe in the same religicn, 
a religion which is very similar to the 
common Protestant faiths, with the ex- 
ception that they believe that the time 
of tie prophets is not yet ended, but 


thet the Lord may continue to inspire 
“certain persons. There have been no 
inspired persons in the community for 
thi-.y years, but these 1,700 souls nev- 
erthe’ess cling very clesely to the be- 
lief that the Lord may continue to 
send his prophets, and they study with 
frequency not only the Bible but 
the sayings and writings of their own 
prophets, who carried on their work 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Amana a church, the 
members of which hold their goods in 
common, as did the disciples of Jesus 


ere 


is 


in the period after His departure. The 
churca supports itself and its mem 
bers by farming, manufacturing wool- 


ods, and sehting mercnandise 
the general stores. To the eye 
smana Society is a cluster of eight 
villages from one to four miles apart, 
surrounded by about tcn sections of 
good farm land, ten sections of timber 


en § 
irom 


tne 2 


land, and considerab.e waste bottom 
lard. 

Cur first drive through the streets 
of an Amana village was 2 great sur- 


price. We knew that the people were 
of Cerman ancestry, but were not pre- 


paved to see a German village, or a 
dorf.”. The houses are just plain 
houses of brick, wood or stone, with- 
out much in the way of perches or 
other architectural adornment. None 
of the frame houses are painted, for 


the society believes that painting does 


not pay. Mr. Faltonson pointed out 
to me unpainted buildings which have 
stecd for fifty .years. But what the 


houses lack in beauty is made up jdy 
the surroundings. Altogether in the 
eight villages there must be four hun- 




















Community Store—Old Fashioned, Solid Looking, Vine Covered. 


rounding nearly every dwelling. An 
American child suddenly transported 
into an Amana village could imagine 
itself in fairyland. 

As we drove through the streets of 
one village after another, we were 
everywhere impressed with the sleepy 
atmosphere. No one seemed in a 
hurry. Any of the inhabitants start- 
ing to cross the road, and seeing our 
machine approach, would almost in- 
variably wait for us to pass, even 
though they had plenty of time to 
cross first. Generally on good, open 
roads, I drive at the rate of twenty or 
twenty-five miles an hour, but through 
the Amana colonies I rarely went at 
a speed of more than fifteen miles an 
hour. 

Our instructions were to stop at the 
store in South Amana and have them 
telephone ahead to High Amana, so 
that they might have dinner ready for 
us when we got there. At South Am- 
ana, Mr. Heineman took us through 
his garden, of which he was evidently 
rather proud. There was not a weed 
anywhere. All common American veg- 





The Village Street Reminds You Somewhat of the German "Dorf." 





very adept salesmen. In fact, the 
Amana merchants have the reputation 
of being keen business men. For their 
services to the community, however, 
they receive no more than the mem- 
ber who works in the field. Neces- 
sarily, they dress better, because they 
must come in contact with the world, 
but no member gets more than his liv- 
ing, year by year. Some outside folks 
are unkind enough to say, however, 
that the head men who take in the 
money are no doubt “feathering their 
nests.” For the most part, however, 
these business representatives of the 
Amana Society have the reputation of 
shrewd honesty. 

While the women were looking at 
blankets, Faltonson and I talked with 
Mr. Heineman. The conversation in- 
dicated that he was quite well in touch 
with the problems of the day. He rec- 
ognized in our vast corporations an 
economic method of doing business. 
He wondered how we were going to 
control them after they succeeded in 
centering so much wealth in so few 
hands. Laughingly, he joked Mr. Fal- 
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it because the members who work in 
the field do not like to work hard 
enough to keep up with really good 
help. Concerning this point brought 
out by Mr. Geiger, a farmer who lives 
near the colony told me that one day 
his hired hand was plowing corn just 
across the fence from where five of 
the colony men were plowing. The 
hand and the colony men had corn 
fields of the same size, and started to 
work at about the same time. In the 
middle of the morning, the colony men 
had something to eat, and at noon they 
went to their village, a mile or 
away. In the middle of the afternoon 
they had something to eat again. At 
no time did they work very hard. The 
result was that the single hired hand 
outside the colony did as much work 
as the five colony men. Everywhere I 
received the impression that the aver- 
age colony farm laborer is remarkably 
inefficient, but that his wages are about 
in agreement with his efficiency. 

Mr. Geiger seemed to have a good 
mind, but whenever we would run him 
into a corner, logically speaking, he 
would get out by saying it was neces- 
sary on account of their religion. We 
asked him questions continuously for 
perhaps half an hour, and he was very 
patient with us, answering what we 
asked him very courteously, but volun- 
teering little information. When he 
found that I had been to schoo! at 
Ames, he said that he had had an 
Ames man down to survey the bottom 
land belonging to the High Amana 
colony, with a view to drainage. He 
was going to go slow on the drainaz: 
proposition, but he was going to do it 
right. “Go slow, but do it right” ap- 
pears to be the watchword of every- 
thing that is done in Amana. The 
communists seem to have no sympathy 
with American hustle. 

( To be continued. ) 
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Picturesque Spot on the Mill-Race Which Was Dug Fifty Years Ago With Oxen. 
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a 
y OCATED at a point to the south- 
where four of our com- 
come together at 


west, 
, monwealths 





“—“ -ight-angle corners, is the Mesa 
Verde —or the “green tableland” — 
country. It is a land of broken pla- 
teaus, furrowed by deep canyons. In 


this region, for the most part bare, 
» and desolate, a mysterious peo- 


br . iS p 
ple dwelt, established a rude civiliza- 
ticn, finished their narrow and ever 


precarious existence, and faded into 
myth and tradition long before the 
Spaniards, “zealous for God and 
a-thirst for gold,” ventured across the 
unknown seas. 

To us they are known as the Cliff 
Dwellers, so named because of their 
abodes, which were built in the cliffs 
and caves, and on narrow ledges of the 


canyons, high-lifted above the easy 
trails, and usually quite difficult of 
access. 


Certain it is the Cliff Dweller was 
an agriculturist—America’s first farm- 
er. Corn and beans and gords or 
squashes constituted the chief prod- 
ucts of his field. Traces of garden 
plots with irrigating ditches have been 
located. Corn cobs and corn husks 
have been found in abundance 
throughout the Mesa Verde country. 
The writer, during the past summer, 
visited the region of the cliff dwell- 
ings, and in one of the ruins examined 
(inaccessible House) found large 
quantities of corn husks laid as a 
covering over the roof of a kiva or 
ceremonial room. These husks were 
overlaid with a covering of adobe plas- 
ter. Dry cobs may be picked up on 
the mesas, in the valleys, and in al- 
most any of the ruins. The soil, even 
in the valleys, is very thin, and must 
have yielded but a stingy return to the 
farmer. Even if the rainfall were 
heavier than at present, as some writ- 
ers have maintained, yet there was 
such a searcity of water that it had 
to be conserved with great care. This 
conservation was by reservoirs, the 
ruins of which are to be found both 
on the mesas and in the valleys. The 
ears of corn found are all small, re- 
sembling Indian maize. 

A mill room for grinding meal is to 
be found in all the important dwell- 
ings. In some of the larger ruins, such 
as Cliff Palace, several of these rooms 
are located. The mills themselves are 
box-like structures made of slabs of 
fiat stones set upright. The floor con- 
sisted of another flat stone laid on an 
incline. 

In grinding corn, which is supposed 
to have been the work of girls or 
young women, the grinder knelt be- 
fore the “metataki” and used a flat 
stone which was rubbed back and 
forth upon the “metate” or floor of 
he mill. The corn thus ground into 
coarse meal fell into a squarish de- 
pression made of smooth stones at the 
lower end of the metate. Numbers of 
these mills have been found with all 
the stones in place. 

The Cliff Dwellers were not with- 
out their granaries. These were usu- 
ally hidden from view. Sometimes 
they were located under the living- 
rooms, then again in the dark recesses 
of the cave. It is supposed that each 
clan was careful to maintain secrecy 
as to the amount of corn in store. 
Many of the granaries were without 
doorways or windows. Some of these 
sealed store-rooms have been opened 
and corn found in them. This corn 
may have been stored against a pos- 
sible season of crop failure, thus 
guarding against famine. This is a 


















Inaccessible House, Almost Impossible to Reach. 


BY ELMER E. HIGLEY 


custom which 
the Hopi, 


to-day prevails among 
Sealing the granaries was 


necessary aiso to protect the corn 
from the chipmunks and other ro- 
dents. 

Many questions arise concerning 


these mysterious people, the answers 
to which belong to the realm of specu- 
lation. Other questions may be an- 
swered with considerable certainty as 
to their accuracy, information being 
based on numerous implements and 
relics found in the dwellings. 

We know that the Cliff Dweller was 
dark of skin, that his hair was dark 
and moderately coarse. His hair brush 
was made of bunches of stiff grass, 
tied tightly and cut squarely at one 
end. Long, coarse, black hair has been 
found in these brushes. He was not 
unlike the average American as to 








skillful, so far as their limited means 
and equipment permitted; supersti- 
tious, as is always the case with those 
who frame their notions of the world 
face to face with the crude forces of 
nature; dirty, for water was scarce 
and the luxury of a bath was prohibit- 
ive. The summer shower was the bath 


tub. Happily, a dry climate is a splen- 
did corrective of unsanitary condi- 
tions. 


The Cliff Dwellers were a peaceful 
people, building their homes and lov- 
ing home life, a striking contrast to 
the wandering warrior tribes of In- 
dians by whom they were finally driv- 
en from their sheltered abodes. 

The evidence of modern research in- 
clines to the theory that the history 
of the Cliff Dwellers ran through three 
periods of existence, the earliest of 





Cliff Palace, the Largest Ruin Ever Discovered. 


stature. His drass consisted of a 
breech-clout, hide jacket, fur cap, and 
rarely a blanket made of feather cloth. 
A variety of sandals and other rude 
footgear have been found. Strings of 
beads and bones and shells testify that 
he was a lover of ornamentation. 

The women were skilled in pottery 
making. This work was all done by 
hand. The potter’s wheel was evi- 
dently unknown to them. The pottery 
consisted of vases, pitchers, cups, 
large and small jars, ladles, platters, 
mugs and bottles. Much of the pot- 
tery was decorated with figures and 
crude symbols. 

Feather cloth was one of the most 
noteworthy of the, productions of the 
Cliff Dweller. Dry yucca strips were 
hetcheled and the fiber twisted into 
cords. These cords were then tied in 
sucha wayastoformanet. Theninch 
by inch little tufts of fluffy feathers 
were tied until the whole surface of the 
net was covered,. forming a blanket. 

In answer to the question, What was 
the occupation of the Cliff Dwellers, 
we may say they were farmers, ma- 
sons, potters, weavers, hunters—all in 
one. With crude implements they 
tilled their farms. Thrifty they must 
have been to worry a sustenance from 
the ungracious soil of that arid region; 


{| which is marked by the ruins in the 





valleys and along the water courses; 
the second by the ruins on the mesas; 
and the third by the dwellings in the 
cliffs. 

Probably for many centuries they 
continued in peaceful pursuit of thcir 
agricultural occupation. Then savage 
tribes descended from the north and 
drove them first to the mesas, where 
a better watch might be maintained 
against invasion, and then later to the 
cliffs, for better protection to them- 
selves and their families. All was of 
no avail. The warring bands con- 
tinued to invade their territory, de- 
spoil their homes and destroy their 
crops. At last, totally discouraged, 
their ranks thinned, they abandoned 
their farms in the valleys and their 
homes in the cliffs, and journeyed 
southward, forming, as is believed 
by many, the present tribes of 
the Pueblo Indians—the Moquis and 
Zunis. Here they fell into deteriora- 
tion, as is often the case with a people 
forcibly driven from their native vil- 
lages and their former state of civiliza- 
tion. 

The largest cliff dwelling ever dis- 
covered is known as Cliff Palace, and 
was capable of accommodating twelve 
hundred people. Probably the most 
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striking architectural feature of this 
ruin is the round tower. It is barrel 
shaped, and extends about three sto- 
ries in height. According to eminent 
archaeologists, it presents one of the 
finest specimens of prehistoric mason- 
ry to be found anywhere. The use of 
the tower is unknown. That it was for 
some extraordinary ceremonial pur- 
pose is quite generally accepted. Mr. 
Fewkes, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
says: “We can hardly suppose that 
so important a building was erected in 
this commanding position for purely 
secular purposes.” Several uses have 
been ascribed to it, one of which is 
that it served as a_ repository for 
snakes, and that the reptiles were 
taken from the tower for the ceremo- 
nials in the kivas. 

The Cliff Dwellers have been vari- 
ously placed as to race ties. Some eth- 
nologists and archaeologists have en- 
deavored to trace resemblances be- 
tween them and the inhabitants of 
southern Asia. Others aver that their 
ancestors were Egyptians of the era 
of the Pyramids, basing their claims 
on the similarity of pottery and some 
of the inscriptions. As to their an- 
cestry, we are confronted with ali 
manner of theofies, including the “Ten 
Tribes,” the “Phoenician Merchants,” 
the “Lost Atlantes,” etc., ete. 

As for théir descendants, the Moqui 
Indians, in their manner of life, habits 
and industries, come nearest resem- 
bling the Cliff Dwellers. This isolated 
tribe yet dwells where the Spaniards 
found them three centuries ago, and in 
much the same manner of existence. 
They have never more than half 
merged from their age of stone, and 
what changes have been made have 
come from the influence of the out- 
side world more than from _inter- 
nal evolution. They stiil brush their 
hair with a bunch of stiff grass as did 
the Cliff Dwellers. They still grind 
their corn in mills resembling those 
found in the cliff dwellings. Their 
pueblos, though not in the cliffs, are 
similar in appearance, rooms and ar- 
rangements to ruins found in the cliffs 
of the Mesa Verde country. The Mo- 
quis make what answers to the feath- 
er cloth, using tufts of rabbit fur in- 
stead of feathers. Their kivas or cere- 
monial rooms are much the same as 
those found in the cliff dwellings. 

In nearly every canyon of the Mesa 
Verde country, and throughout the 
dwelling regions, at some 
point, may be found figures cut into 
the sandstone cliffs. Some of these 
resemble the picture writing of the 
modern Indians. Others are grotesque 
figures cut in spiral and zigzag lines. 
The markings of the former type show 
but slight traces of weathering, while 
the figures of the latter bear the stamp 
of great age. 

What do these characters represent? 
Our question is but echoed back by 
the silent cliffs, dumb to our appeal. 
The inference that they are but crea- 
tures of fancy is opposed by the fact 
that throughout the region once inhab- 
ited by the Cliff Dwellers, all of the 
ancient rock markings are apparently 
of the same characters and of the same 
general type. Surely, they must have 
had a meaning. One suggestion is that 
they had reference to the spirit world, 
and are expressions of an invincible 
desire to live beyond the grave. Faith 
in such an ultimate destiny has pos- 
sessed the heart of man in every age, 
in every land, and, like a jewéled 
chain, has bound him to the throne of 


| the Invisible. 

















A Mill Where the Corn Was Ground. 


A Home Hard to Reach and Hard to Find. 
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The Transf ti f a Country School | 
OWN in northeastern Missouri | enough to buy an oil stove for the base- ; rel,” and read it off all right, but one ; their eyes sparkled, and they seemod 
is a one-room country school, | ment. Some of the women folks have | or two stumble at the word “rabbit.” | to feel what they were saying as they 
three miles from the nearest | contributed china; the men have ar- | Teacher says, “Ezra, you do what I | recited such passages as “i believe 
town, about which every Amer- | ranged some swinging tables which | write down,” and she writes, “J run.” | that opportunity comes to the boy on 


ican ought to know. Men have talked 
and written about Mrs. Harvey’s ex- 
periment in teaching a country school, 
with the greatest of enthusiasm. I had 
taken all this talking and writing with 
several grains of salt, and was not at 
all impressed until I had seen with my 
own eyes the things which have been 
done, and had talked with Mrs. Har- 
vey and the farmers doing thei. I went 
to Missouri, and “was shown.” 

The schoolhouse where so much is 
being accomplished was two years ago 
just like any one of our 50,000 corn 
belt schoolhouses. It was simply one 
room, with the plaster knocked off in 
spots, a stove in the center and around 
the wall a blackboard which was en- 
tirely too high for the little tots to 
reach. The outhouses were without 
doors; tramps had made away with 
half the shutters off the windows, and 
had broken some of the glass. The 
theory was that if tramps were al- 
lowed access to the schoolhouse, they 
would not bother the farmers round- 
about. The school had been supported 
at a yearly expense of about $218, the 
assessed valuation of the nine contrib- 
utory square miles being about $109, 
000, and the school tax two mills on 
the dollar. In this school district were 
about fifty good American farming 
families, typical of southern Iowa, cen- 
tral Illinois, and northern Missouri. 
About nine-tenths of them owned their 
own land, and nearly Was 
fairly well satisfied with his condition 
in life and with the school facilities of 
the children. As happens in so many 
school districts, there were factions. 
There were big farmers and small 
farmers; there were, speaking from a 
farming standpoint, “progressives” and 
“standpatters”; there were the petty 
disagreements over little nothings that 
so often arise in the country, and that, 
when once having arisen, cause so 
much trouble. In the fall of 1912, the 
Porter school district was typical of 
50,000 other corn belt districts. 

Then Mrs. Harvey came. And the 
changes which followed are a tribute 
to her magnetic energy. The things 
which she has done and which the 
community has done at her suggestion 
would never have been accomplished 
by the average country school teacher. 
But now that she has broken the path, 
other country school teachers should 
be able to do similar work, especially 
if proper encouragement is given by 
national, state and local authorities. 

I have given an account of the school 
district as it was in the fall of 1912, 
when Mrs. Harvey came, and now will 
describe what I saw two years later. 
In the front of the grounds, a flag was 
flying from a tall flagpole. To the 
right was a volley ba’! net, to the left 
a giant stride, and to the rear some 
bars for gymnastic work. The out- 
houses were equipped with screens 
and doors. On, further to the rear, 
were six acres of ground leased to the 
school for five years without rent by 
Mr. Novinger, two of whose children 
are at present attending the school. On 
this land, planted in neat rows, were 
cowpeas, soy beans, corn, sorghum, 
milo and kafir. The New Era, Whip- 
poorwill and Black varieties of cow- 
peas were being compared, and the 
Medium Yellow, Mammoth Yellow and 
Pekin varieties of soy beans. There 
was a little orchard of apple, pear and 
peach trees, together with some grape 
vines, most of which plants were con- 
tributed by a Missouri nursery firm 
last spring. I was surprised at the way 
is had come through the drouth, and 
ew someone had been doing consci- 
tious work during the summer. 
Inside the school building I found no 
“stove, but instead a furnace had been 
installed in the basement. A number 
of farmers contributed their services 
free of charge two years ago to dig out 
the basement, haul sand and cement, 
and. put in concrete floor and walls. 
‘rhe district paid for the furnace, but 
nearly everything else about the 
schoolhouse has been voluntarily con- 
tributed by the farmers or Mrs. Har- 
vey. Mrs. Harvey paid $50 out of her 
own pocket for a pressure tank, con- 
nected on the outside with a forca 
pemp, and on the inside with a drink- 
ine fountain and sink. By a litt'e out- 
side lecturing, Mrs. Harvey earned 


everyone 
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can easily be put out of the way when 
not in use. Everything is convenient 
now for the farmers’ wives when they 
wish to get together their families for 
a neighborhood feast. Folding chairs 
have been contributed in abundance. 
Including both the basement and the 
upstairs, the schoolhouse shouid now 
quite comfortab!y hoid 125 people. 





In the vestibule upstairs is a library, 
the volumes of which were largely con- 
tributed by Mrs. Harvey. Missouri, 
like Iowa and Wisconsin, has a free 
traveling library, and a set of fifty 
volumes comes to the school. 

Let us now take a look at Mrs. 
vey teaching the chid-en. The little 
tots are taken to the backboard. Mrs. 
Harvey writes down “i am” and the 


Har- 





little tots, on being questioned, assure 
her that the sense is not complete, 
and so she adds “a squirrel.” They 
are all familiar with the word “squir- 





Ezra thereupon proceeds to run around 
the room. It is little touches like this, 
combined with the personality of Mrs. 
Harvey, which keeps the children “on 
their toes,” foliowing everything she 
says and does. ‘The older children 
read some of their favorite selections. 
Mrs. Harvey has great faith in the 
value of reading. She thinks that the 
majority of children attending rural 
schcois are unable to understand the 
greater part of the things they read, 
and she wants her children to be able 
to get right into the spirit of that 
which they read. I must say that most 
of these country children read surpris- 


ingiy well. tome of the older chil- 
dren are in a Shakespeare club. Last 


year, without any equipment, they dra- 
matized Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” 


The whoie school stoed up and re- 
cited the country boys’ creed with sur- 
prising vigor and animation. 


Many of 
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Mrs. Harvey and Her Schoo! Children. 


























Picking Cowpeas in the School Garden, 


the farm as often as it comes to th 
boy in the city; that life is freer, larg. 
er and happier on the farm than in ‘he 
town; that my success depends jot 
only on my creed, but what I actually 
do; not upon luck, but upon pluck.” 

1 asked these thirty children how 
many would like to live on farins 
when they grew up. All seemed to hold 
up their hands. Then I said to them 
that I didn’t regard it as any disgrace 
to live in town, that I knew some farm 
boys were better adapted to town life 
than they were to country life, and 
that if anyone really thought he wouid 


| rather live in town, that he should not 


be afraid to hold up his hand. Never. 


, theless, even with this inducement, | 


| 





was unable to get a single child to 


| hold up his hand for town life. 


There was some singing to the ac 
companiment of an organ presented by 
one of the parents, and then voluntary 
quotations were given. One boy stated 
with great emphasis: “If anyone at 
tempts to take down the American 
flag, shoot him on the spot.” This 
seemed to provoke some smiles, and 
I learned afterward that when th: 


| schoolhouse flag was first put up on 





the pole in front, it was several times 
stolen, the children becoming quite 
worked up about it. 

The children were dismissed for 
while, so that I could take pictures o! 
them at their play. Some also went 
out into the garden and picked cow 
peas and soy beans, so that I could get 
an idea of how they workud. A day o: 
two before, the smallest children had 
hand picked twelve gunny sacks ful! 
of cowpeas and soy beans. The older 
children have so much work to do at 
home that they are given only mental 
labor while at school. 

To me, the finest thing about t 
children was the zest with which they 
went into everything. They had an 
appetite for work, play or study. 

Most of the children are brought to 
school by a covered wagon, such as 
consolidated schools use. Several oi 
them drive, some ride horseback. A 
couple of little girls, looking to be six 
or seven years of age, walk three-quar- 
ters of a mile across fields. It is an 
effort for all of them to come. So far 
as | could observe, there were only 
two houses nearer than three-quarters 
of a mile to the school. 

Leaving the school, | went with Mrs. 
Harvey to a little cottage about three 
quarters of a mile away, where she 
her mother, and her assistant, Miss 
Crecelius, live. This cottage is even 
farther away from town than _ th 
schoolhouse, but Mrs. Harvey feels 
that what success has been accom 
plished is due to the fact that she lives 
here in the midst of the community 
and close to the schoolhouse. The ga: 
den adjoining the cottage was planted 
by the children under the direction 0! 
Miss Crecelius, the daughter of a St 
Louis truck-grower, and a university 
graduate. I saw things in this garden 
which I had never seen before in th 
United States, such things as Bru: 
sels sprouts and Swiss chard. Ther 
were cabbages, peppers, egg-plani, t 
matoes, parsley, endive, squash, etc 
Mrs. Harvey has the idea that mos 
farmers’ families live too much on 
bread und meat diet, and that they ca: 
not enjoy the very best of health witi 
out considerable vegetables in add 
tion. Miss Crecelius and the childr 
are growing ail these different kinds | 
tind out what ones are most adapt 
to this part of Missouri. Farme! 
have found the garden an interesti! 
place, and many of them stop to lo 
it over on Sunday. The childre: ta! 
home seeds of improved varieties. 

Around the cottage are flowers a! 
vines—petunias, cannas, dahlias, fou 
o’clocks, zinnias, sweet peas and mo: 
vines. They are finding out the fi 
ers which are best adapted to this pa 
of Missouri, and the children take t! 
seeds of those they like to their hom: 
The cottage inside is furnished simp): 
artistically and cheaply. Most farii 
homes are furnished more expensi\: 
ly, but very few took as comfortab! 

In the evening I attended the regt- 
lar semi-monthly meeting of the farm- 
ers’ club, which is divided into a men’s 
division and a women’s division. This 
particular meeting was a_ business 
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meeting, and no entertainment in the 
of a program had been arranged 


way : . 
for. Nevertheless, the thirty-five or 
forty people gathered together first 


nad a half-hour of good, soc’al time. 


Mrs. Harvey called them to order, and 
Me them an inspiring little speech, 
after which she mentioned a number 
of things which the men should consid- 
er in their meeting. We men, there- 
upon, went below, while the women 
folks stayed behind with Mrs. Harvey 
to discuss methods of making the farm 


a more attractive place for boys and 
git : 
There was a bad place in the road 
over which the children came to school 
which Mrs. Harvey wanted fixed, and 
the men first took up this proposition. 


That settled, they decided upon the 
most practical way of handling the 
cowpea and soy bean crop which the 
children had gathered. When I left, 


they still had to discuss the problem 
winter’s kindling supply, pro- 
school ground shrubbery 


of the 
tecting the 


from horses, and several other odds 
and ends. I was impressed by the fact 
that throughout the entire gathering 
there was no gossip, and that the folks 





bad a capacity to get down to business 
without quite so much aimless talking 
as is usually found in a gathering of 
this sort. 

October 14th, the farmers’ club cele- 
brated the second school birthday. It 
seems that the new sclfool era started 
October 14, 1912. At the time of this 
celebration some _ seventy-five men, 
women and children were present. The 
parents greatly delighted themselves 
and the children with a spelling-down 
match and the recitation of foolish iit- 
tle rhymes, such as “‘Mary had a littie 
lamb.” They had a spontaneous: good 
time, but I don’t doubt that Mrs. Har- 
vey was behind everything, pulling the 
rigit wire to make everything go off 
properly. Halloween she codperated 
with one of her older girls in the giv- 
ing of a party. It may be seen that 
Mrs. Harvey’s social experience has 
been of great value in her work with 
this community. 

The district pays Mrs. Harvey $57.50 
a month. Last year it was $50. Miss 
Crecelius works for nothing. Both are 
in the work for the pure love of it. 
They think they are learning and will 
be learning things which the state and 
nation should know. Those who know 
these two devoted women best hope 
that the state will come to their aid 
in the conduct of this school. In en- 
ergy and money, they have given twice 
as much to the school district as the 
school district has given to them. Mrs. 
Harvey has had offers of as high as 
$2,000 a year. She is not a wealthy 
woman, and the fact that she contin- 
ues to stay- here in spite of financial 
and social inducements elsewhere, is a 
tribute to her steadfastness of purpose. 

karly in October, three extension 
men came up from the University of 
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Missouri to hold a short course, which, | within a period of two years is a won- 


so far as I can learn, is the only short 
course in the country held in connec- 
tion with a one-room country school. 
About seventy-five men and boys at- 
tended, ranging in age from twelve to 
sixty. There are pure-bred Short-horns, 
Jerseys, Percherons and Poland Chinas 
in the neighborhood, which furnish 
good material for the stock judging 
classes to work on. There were many 
excellent lectures on stock feeding, 
soil management, silo filling, alfalfa 
growing, corn judging, hog production, 
etc. These folks learned a lot of new 
things during the week of the short 
course, and I suspect théy taught the 
instructors from the University of Mis- 
souri a number of things they did not 
know, bringing them down from the 
realms of theory to the hard facts of 
unfavorable weather and poor labor. 
The boy who did the best work in 
this short course received as a prize a 
round trip to the state short course at 
Columbia. The second prize was a 
one-way fare to Columbia, and _ the 
third prize was Craig’s stock judging 
book. The boys from Mrs. Harvey's 
school have been going down to the 
short ‘course for two years past, and 
have there given a very good account 
of themselves, securing prizes in the 
judging of corn and horses. 

That a woman teacher should step 
into a community of nine square miles 
and completely change its social life 
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thing. It has not been done 
without the sternest opposition. At 
the April election last spring, the di- 
rector supporting Mrs. Harvey got 
twenty-seven votes, while the director 
in favor of the old type of school got 
twenty-six votes. Since that time the 
opposition has been weakened, several 
of these more conservative farmers 
having sold out to newcomers of a 
more progressive type. The curious 
thing about it is that the larger farm- 
ers, who pay the bulk of the taxes, 
and the farmers whose children attend 
the school, are strongly in favor of 
Mrs. Harvey. The opposition is mostly 
composed of farmers with no children, 
and who are rather small tax-payers. 
A few send their children into town. 

The Porter school as it is now run 
costs the average quarter section a lit- 
tle over $20 a year, as compared with 
about $6 under the old regime. It 
would seem that $20 a year invested 
in such a school shou’d bring wonder- 
ful returns. Looked at in a financial 
way alone, a community such as is be- 
ing developed should result in an in- 
crease of land values amounting to $5 
or $10 an acre. The social advantages 
of the schoolhouse are worth at least 
$10 per family yearly, and would cost 
more than that in the average town. 

I asked one of the farmers of this 
district if they could get along all 
right now if Mrs, Harvey should leave. 





The Teacher's Cottage. Note the Flowers Planted By the Children. The Picture, Which Was Taken Last Year, Does Not 
Show Many Improvements Made During 1914. 
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ressure Tank. 

He replied that he thought by this 
time the district was on its feet, and 
that it should be able to make things 
go even if Mrs. Harvey should leave. 
He said, however, that he hoped she 
would never leave, that they would get 
along far better with her there. 

Is it possible to establish a school 
similar to the Porter school in every 
farm neighborhood? The success of 
the Porter school has been due to the 
devotion of Mrs. Harvey. Since Mrs. 
Harveys are rare, it would seem that 
the question must be answered in the 
negative. Nevertheless, I am sure 
that such schools could be established 
if the proper sentiment were awakened 
in every community. This means that 
those farmers who play the largest 
part in establishing public opinion in 
their communities must start matters 
going in an energetic yet tactful way, 
When things have progressed, a look- 
out must be kept for the right kind of 
She will cost at least $50 
a month, and must be a woman thor- 
oughly in sympathy with country af- 
fairs, and one with plenty of tact and 
energy. She must be willing to spend 
at least nine months of the year in the 
community in which she teaches, and 
preferably she should have a little 
cottage of her own near the school- 
house. Money must be spent for im 
provements in the schoolhouse, and 
interest must be awakened in the more 
wealthy land-owners, so that they will 
be willing to give contributions of such 
things as an organ and a gymnasium. - 

To make a good schoo! takes money, 
but not necessarily an excessive sum. 
Even though it did take an excessive 
amount, we could surely afford to pay 
it, for the boys and girls are by all 
odds the most important crop of the 
farm. Every quarter section ought to 
be willing to pay $50 every year in or- 
der that the children may get the right 
start, so the community may be brought 
together in a healthy social ilfe. 

An army of 50,000 Mrs. Harveys— 
teaching in the one room country 
schools of the corn belt, could do this 
country $100,000,000 worth of good- ev- 
ery year. 

I don’t think that Mrs. Harvey has 
learned all there is to be learned. In 
fact, she seems to me to be a pioneer 
breaking the way for others to come 
after. But she has responded in a 
most splendid manner to the social 
needs and to the @ducational needs of 
the children, in the way of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, etc. Moreover, 
she is avoiding that tendency to lay 
too much emphasis on gardening and 
the little, puttering things of farm 
life which so many teachers engaged 
in agricultural work can not resist. 
With the help of the Missouri experi- 
ment station, she and her children will 
determine, on their six-acre plot, the 
most practical kinds of fertilizer for 
their soil, the best varieties of corn, 
small grain, cowpeas, and soy beans. 
They will find out if they can grow al- 
falfa. Any teacher who, like Mrs. 
Harvey, can keep her boys in touch 
with the agricultural changes which 
are to be expected in that neighbor- 
hood in the future, can be of inesti- 
mable value. 
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A Little Leaven 
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ASSENGERS on the through train BY HARRIET W. ASHBY | the ‘sick children, Mrs. Gaston fond 
to Chicago from Denver whizzed time to attend the prayer mex 


through Dodson without seeing 
it; yet about the store, black 
smith shop, the school and church, 
which made up the town, was a thriv 


ing country community of about one 
hundred people, to each of whom Mr. 
and Mrs. Dodson, a gray-haired couple 
whose age does not matter, because 
their hearts were years and years 
younger than their bodies, were Uncle 
David and Aunt Eliza. Uncle David 
whistled or sang or talked most of the 
time, and whatever he was doing was 
just exactly what Aunt Eliza liked to 
have him do (they were not a fashion- 


able married couple), and because 
strangers commented on the likeness 


between the two old people, Uncle 
David took delight in telling Aunt 
Eliza what a remarkably fine looking 
woman she was. 

Before Dodson existed as a town, it 
was Uncle David's pasture. Because 
Mr. Arnold (a progressive farmer with 
several children) refused to buy a 
farm in a neighborhood where there 
were no church and school facilities, 
Uncle David deeded land for a sehool. 
And since he and Aunt Eliza agreed 
that the Lord should have as much of 
their farm as the neighborhood, they 
deeded another site for a church 
which they were largely responsible 
for building—-and they fenced in a 
good-sized church yard, with hitching 
posts for all the teams likely to be 
tied at one time in the next ten 
years. Then the railroad hinted that 
a site for a depot, and ground for 
switching facilities would be appreci- 


ated, and Aunt Eliza signed her name 
to the deed Uncle David put down be- 
fore her. 

Manning George, her eldest sister's 
son, lived with them then. ‘She two 
old people adopted him when h par- 
ents died, expecting him to keep up 


the farm; but soon after the town was 

became a brakeman ona 
freight train, and Uncle David rented 
the home place to a man with seven 
children, and built a cottage for Aunt 
Eliza and himself near the school and 
church, and within a block of the de 
pot, so they could see Manning when 
he went through. The cottage had a 


established he 





cellar which kept potatoes and apples, | 


where cream raised thick and yellow 
in milk crocks set on a swinging shelf. 
It had a sunny kitchen, with a back 
porch and pantry, and a kitchen sink 
furnished with a cistern pump and drain 
pipe. The teakettle always sang on 
the stove, at the back of which was a 
hot water reservoir holding enough 
soft water for two good baths, and the 
oven of the stove held four pies on the 
bottom. 

In the dining-room, the south win 
dow was full of plants. Aunt Eliza's 
begonias and pink geraniums couldn't 
be beat; .and above a white oleander 
(in a tub which it took two men to 
lift), little Billie, her pet canary, sang 
as if his little throat would burst. A 
big hard coal stove kept the dining- 
room, sitting-room and the adjoining 
bedroom as warm as toast; one could 
not only feel that he was getting warm 
but see that he was, for the fire glowed 
brightly through isinglass windows, 
showing the most wonderful castles if 
one would but stop to look. 

The freight train on which Manning 


braked stopped for water at Dodson. | 


Aunt Eliza loved to send Uncle David 
to the station with a whole pie for 
Manning, to say nothing of doughnuts 
and cookies and cream puffs, that 
made the boy the most popular brake- 
man on the train. Before the train 
slowed down for Dodson, he often had 
as many as four papers offered him 
“for that uncte of yours, if you see 
him.” Uncle David never saw anyone 
but Manning, but when Aunt Eliza 
came over to make sure that Manning 
was wearing his flannels, and needed 
nothing, she spoke to every man and 
boy on the train, and was anxious to 
know -how they all did. Aunt Eliza 
also mothered the college student who 
came to preach every other Sunday, as 
if he was her own. It worried her be- 
cause so few came to church. “No 
one can preach a good sermon to bare 
seats; and, anyway, whether you hear 
a good sermon or not, you get a good 
deal out of going to church,” she said, 
persuasively. 

One day, in a roll of papers which 





i 


Manning handed out, Aunt Eliza found 
an article telling of the methods of 
organizing a town for a series of evan- 
gelistic meetings to be held by “Billy” 
Sunday. 

“They get everything kindled ready 
for Sunday to touch off,” she explained 
to Uncie David. ‘““lhey say these meet- 
ings warm up church members; that 
lots of churches have to build addi 
tions after Sunday's meetings. Couldn't 


we have prayer meetings to warm up 


our church members? Seems to me 
we ought to warm up. enough to have 
a Christmas tree auyway, if we set 
about it. The last tree we had was the 
year of our sale—three winters ago.” 

Une'e David beamed on her over his 
glasses: _ “Do you think the lights of 


a Christmas tree wiil warm up the 
church?” 
“I think when people get together 


on Christmas, that the Christmas joy 
helps us to pass on the ‘good tidings 
of great joy.’ Just seeing the happi 
ness of the children, and hearing them 
speak their Christm:s pieces, makes 
better men and women, and draws us 
nearer to the church. We might have 
a prayer meeting here this week; it’s 
only three weeks till Christmas. What 
do you think, David? Would you eall 
up the neighbors and ask them?” 

“j'd ask them to supper,” he amend- 
ed. “Elder Saunders wanted the loan 
of the papers with the Sunday sermons 
in, and if he reads this organization 
article, he’ll know better how to get 
the folks interested in prayer me>t- 
ings than we do. He's a grent hand to 
start things.” 
And so it happened tat the even 
ing of December 6th found seven well 
fed heads of families, with their wives 
them, sitting in expectant s! 
lence around the Dodson sitting-room, 
waiting for Elder Saunders to find his 
place in the big Bit on the center 
table. 
told of the Sunday pian, of the prayer 
lists distributed for names of those for 
whom friends would pray, and of the 
urgent request that those for whom 
they wished to pray be named. 

Now, the man on Uncle David's farm 


beside 














After the Scripture reading, he | 





with his wife—were invited to the 
supper; but because he had ten cows 
to miik, and several of the seven chil- 
dren had the measles, neither of them 
could come. Someone remembered that 
he had not been coming to church. 

“i think,” said Elder Saunders, “we 
might pray for Arthur Gaston.” 

The Arnolds lived three miles from 
school and church; the children came 
to school every day, where they were 
at the head of their classes, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Arnold did not come to 
church or Sunday school; neither did 
they send the children—‘it was too 
far.” So someone suggested that they 
pray for the Arnolds, that they might 
again take up their responsibilities in 
the church. 

“Let us kneel, friends,” Elder Saun 
ders requested, “and, beginning on my 
right, let us each say a word of 
prayer.” , 

Uncle David heard Aunt Eliza gasp 
as she kneeled. He wondered what 
she would do when her turn came. 
He had seen her kneel in prayer every 
night, but never had he heard her 
voice in public. The community was 
Methcdist, and, as they knelt, one af- 
ter another prayed briefly, but not 
Aunt Eliza. Finally Elder Saunders 
closed the prayer circle with a brief 
prayer. As they rose to their feet, he 


looked reprovingly at the dear, self- 

conscious old lady. “Brother Dod 

son,” he asked; “will you start ‘Re 
9 


vive Us 


Again’ ”’? 
Another prayer meeting was held on 


I'riday evening. {gain they kneit; 
again the period of silence was un 
beoken by Aunt Eliza’s voice. “I ean 


join in praise, but prayer is my own 
cry to God,” she said to Mrs. Saun 
devs, from whose lips prayer flowed as 


as neighborhood chatter. 

in her room at and again in 
the morning, she prayed for Arthur 
Gaston and his family, for the Arnoids 
end all others who were hindered from 
coming to Sabbath school-—prayed that 
she might help them, and then she 
helped God to answer her prayer. The 
evening she sent baked beans, brown 
bread and appie pie for the family, and 
gelatine, jelly and chicken 


easily 
night 


Early Christmas Morning. 


| her stiffened 
broth for | 








and the morning Uncle David he d 
Mr. Gaston with his milking, that 
tleman came to church, and at 
bath school showed a good know! 
of the Scriptures. When Aunt 

loaned her horse and buggy to the 


| ’ 


est Arnold boy, his father and mother 
came out to prayer meeting, sl 
facedly it is true, because they | a 
horse and buggy which they n { 
have used, but they could not di 


point Aunt Eliza, who.took it for grey: 
ed that the only reason they wer: 

out was because they were unabl« to 
get there. 

Uncle David came in with the “il 
one morning—a statement from the 
Companion, showing the date up to 
which they had paid. Aunt Eliza espe. 
cialiy enjoyed the Companion, and re. 
membrances of the pleasure and protit 
she had had from it prompted her to 
send with her renewal a letter express 
ing her appreciation. As she sealed it 
she wondered, “What if God were to 
send her a statement, showing how 
much He had sent to her each day, 
and the little or nothing, the worse 
than nothing, she had done in return!” 

Again the neighbors met on Tues. 
day night, again they knelt, again they 
paused for Aunt Eliza, but this tim 
Uncle David's voice quickly broke the 
stillness. She smiled gratefully at him 
as she rose from her knees. 

“Friday evening at our house,” 
Saunders announced. “We will 
pect each brother and Sister to t 
part., The Lord wants to hear froin 
everyone.” 

Uncle David went out to the b; 
porch with the lantern. When h- 
turned to the sitting-room, Annt FE} 
was standing hy the center table, 


eyes shut, her fingers on the o 
Bible. 

“I'm leaving it to the Lord,” 
cried, tragically. “If He tells ms 
must pray, Vil pray. Read me 
verse; I can't see,” 


The old man put on his glasses, and 
bending down, read the line unde: 
her rigid finger: “Let him speak 
himself and to God.” 

She dropped heavily into a 
muscles relaxed. Uncle 
David looked keenly at her: 

“You dont read the verse your fi 
ger is on, but the seventh verse aft 
that.” 

“Read it,” she commanded. 

His finger moved down slowly and 
stopped; he adjusted his glasses 
peered closely, and read: “Let your 
women keep silence in the churches. 
for it is not permitted them to speak: 
but they are commanded to be under 
obedience, as also saith the law.” (Cor. 
14:28.) 

“T will be obedient,” she gasped. “I 
will listen and do as the Lord prompts 
me.” 

She woke smiling next morning. “I 
think,” she said serenely, “that the 
Lord wants me to plan for a Christ- 
mas tree; that He means me to take 
time to get acquainted with my neig) 


chair 


bors.” 


The weather was ideal for Decem- 
ber—crisp!y co'’d, but clear and ‘dry 
Aunt Eliza figured that she could safe 
ly leave her house and Uncle Davi 
while she paid a series of visits in the 
country. Her old hands grew stiff os 
she drove, but she called on each of 
her neighbors—not a fashionable ca!!, 
but an old-time visit. She went wit!) 
her apron on, and an offering towards 
the meal ske sometimes ate with lh: 
hostess. “i’ve brought my thimb 
and needie, and scissors, and a coup!° 
of balls of darning cotton. Let nm 
have your stockings,” she said to M: 
Gaston. “There’s a kettle of chick 
and noodles in the buggy, and you 2) 
I will have a good visit while you nur 
the baby and sit a while.” While th 
sat, she talked about her old home a 
church and Sunday school. Mrs. Ga 
ton found herself telling about the w 
her mother used to line her nine ch 
dren up against the wall and tea 
them the golden text every Sabba 
afternoon. and before her visitor 
left, she had agreed to send the ch 
dren as soon as they were over t 
measles. 

She took books to the Arnold: 
books for the children, and a couple 
patterns of blue and white gingham i 


} 
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aprons. “I've got a new apron pattern, 
and, thinks I, Mrs. Arnold and I will 
make us an apron apiece while we 
vis she explained to Mrs. Arnold. 
She encouraged Mr. Arnold to tell her 
about the time he won a free-for-all 
race over a regular athlete, and per- 
suaded him to bring his family to Sab- 
path school; three miles for him and 
the children was nothing at all; his 
wife could bring the youngest in the 
bugey. 

She invited the young married cou- 
ple who had moved out from Indiana, 
and were homesick, to eat Christmas 
dinner with her and Uncle David, and 


then she asked Grandmother Atkins, 
who was so old and feeble that she 
hadn't been counted in on anything 


for years, to come and help her get 
the dinner, and the old lady bragged 
happily of the doughnuts she used to 


make, and how no one could crimp a 
pie like her mother taught her. 

ne didn’t miss a neighbor, and 
Christmas joy radiated in each house- 
] for her coming. From every fain- 
il he drew out its best. The chil- 
‘ came with Christmas presents 
thi were making for one another, with 
{| sweet secrecy Christmas brings. 
Aunt EKliza was a welcome guest. She 


ka of so many things to make that 
didu’t eost much, and she could show 
so many stitehes in crochet to the 
pirl She won the heart even of Nels 





Olsen by helping him to make a rag- 
baby for testing his seed corn. Chil- 
dren spoke Christmas recitations to 
her. If they had none, she could fur- 
nish just the thing from her store of 
clippings. She thought it a pity they 
could not speak them in the church, 
so everybody could hear. Someone 
suggested a Christmas tree in the 
church, and Aunt Eliza patted him on 
the back for thinking of it. 

“Bring Aunt Eliza to the depot to- 
morrow,” Manning George called to 
his uncle the Monday before Christ- 
mas; and when the train pulled up, 
haif a dozen sturdy railroad boys, with 
coats tightly buttoned up to the throat, 
heiped to pass out a bulky package 
a glorious, glowing poinsetta. “Merry 
Christmas! Merry Christmas! Merry 
Christmas!" they called, leaning out 
of the car door to wave at her till the 
train passed out of sight around the 
bend; but holding tight to the box she 
handed in. Such a box! Roast chick- 
en; mince pies, cookies, doughnuts— 
and clear in the bottom six pink net 
stockings filled with candy and nuts. 
“Don't that beat you,” Manning said; 
“she used to make those for me when 
I was a kid, and hang them on the 
Christmas tree.” 

She put her poinsetta on the pulpit 
for the Christmas tree, for, of course, 
there was a Christmas tree; no one 





seemed to be sure of how it started, 
but the Christmas thought was there, 
and everyone wanted to help make 
that the finest, gladdest Christmas tree 
in the world. The children practiced 
on songs and recitations, the men went 
down in their pockets for money to 
buy candy and nuts and Christmas 
trimmings, and the big boys and girls 
made wreaths and popped corn and 
strung cranberries, and made mottoes, 
and Aunt Eliza baked gingerbread men 
and women with raisin eyes, and choc- 
olate bears, and crescents and full 
moons iced with the man-in-the-moon’s 
face in yellow icing, and, oh, just ev- 
erything, even to the Christmas angel 
on the top of the tree, and gay paper 
chains made by little tots (reaching 
io the ground), and a real Santa Claus 
to distribute the gifts. Everyone got 
exactly the same thing—a stocking of 
mandy, an orange and an apple, and 
when the tree was stripped of its fruit, 
the grown-ups had a serious confer- 
ence, and resolved that they would 
build up a chureh which would be an 
inspiration to young and old to live 
the Christ life, but Aunt Eliza didn’t 
attend this conference; she was hunt- 
ing up lost mittens and putting over- 
shoes on wee feet, and holding babies 
while their mothers wrapped up for 
the journey home. 


However, the Gastons, and the Ar- 


| nolds, and Nels Nelson, and the bride 





and groom from Indiana, clustered 
about her to shake her hand and say 
“Merry Christmas,” and she was very 
happy—so happy she couldn’t stand 
still with Mrs. Gastoni’s baby, but kept 
patting it on the back and hushing it 
as if it were not peacefully sleeping. 
Mr. Saunders came up to the circle, 
beaming: 

“Prayer is a 
time of trouble, 
meetings have 
Lord,” he said, 
tion, 

“Yes,” she said, happily. “I feel that, 
Elder.” 

“It is you who brought me to my 


very present aid in 
Sister Dodson. Our 
been blessed by the 
with sober satisfac- 


senses, Aunt lEliza,” exclaimed Mr. 
Arnold. 
“IT couldn't have been here without 


indi- 
moment 


Eliza,” the bride from 
ana leaned her cheek for a 
against the withered one of the dear 
old lady. “Thank you,” she whispered. 
“Thank you for everything.” 

“We all have to thank Aunt Eliza,” 
Mr. Gaston declared, emphatically, The 
baby stirred; Aunt Eliza swayed him 
back and forth in her loving arms. 

“It’s very little I've done,” she said, 
shakily. “Il never was one that could 
pray in meetings. But if there is any- 
thing | can do * 

“Just keep on being Aunt Eliza to 
us all, and you'll save every one of 
us,” Elder Saunders said, heartily. 


you, Aunt 











How the Home-Gathering Was Brought About 
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Hit people wondered 
the broad-shouldered man in the 
rear, Who sat so long with his 


cap drawn down over his eyes. 
Hie could have told them that he 
had too much time for thinking just 
now: that if he had been at home on 
the ranch, he would have been hard 


at work, making himself so tired that 
when night came, he’d drop off to sleep 
without wasting any time thinking. 


But he was on his way back from 
taking a bunch of cattle to Kansas 
City. The other boys had stayed be- 


hind to see the sights, but he cared 
for nothing of that sort, and started 
home as soon as the deal was over 

a fat wad in his pocket—and wonder- 
ing what he'd do with it—salt it down 
with the rest, or what? Money count- 
ed very little with him; he was too 
world-weary to care for what so much 


cash stood for in the eyes of the 
world. 

Across from him sat a little old 
lady, who had somehow helped to 


bring on this spell of thinking. She 
reminded him, unconsciously, of his 
mother’s old-fashioned cameo brooch 
she used to wear to “meeting,” and 
which his stubby fingers played over 
as he lay with his head on her knee; 
and then, somehow, one trail of 
thought followed on the heels of an- 
other. 

lie saw himself a raw, uncouth boy, 
awkward and slow in school, often in- 
curring his teacher's displeasure-—and 
ferrule, and next his father’s;. till he 
cften dreaded to go home, and loitered 
in the woods or fields till late; then 
he'd be sure to “catch it” all the more, 


as the others would have to tell on 
him, and many a night he was sent 


hungry to bed, after his stint of chores 
and milking was done. 
but his mother had never failed hiin 
she seemed to understand he hadn't 
meant any meanness, only an over- 
grown boy’s foolishness; and while his 
father was out, he would hear her 
light step coming up the back way, 
and there she was at his bedside with 
a bowl of bread and milk, and a@ piece 
of pie, or a dish of hot soup, with all 
the buttered bread he could eat. His 
face softened as he thought of mother 
had he done right in staying away 
from her so long? It was twelve years 
this winter since he had left home. 
Father and he couldn’t hitch somehow 
father said he was no good on the 
farm; so Jim Haydon and he joined a 
£0ld-digger’s crew, and went to seek 
their fortunes in the far-away country. 
He had been glad to go; only he 
hated to leave mother—and bBetty— 
Jetty who never made fun of him 
when he bashfully gave her a chunk 
of rosin-weed gum, or a mess of sticky 
taffy; and who never giggled behind 








BY DORRICE PRESSLY. 


her speller when the teacher walloped 
him for what the other fcllow did. He 
had said good-by to her at the end of 
her father’s lane, under the big willow. 
He could see her sianding there with 
her eyes answering his as he asked 
her if she'd be waiting for him when 
he came back, and her answer had not 
been no. They had agreed not to teil 
the rest, nor to write many letters— 
just to keep true, and wait till he had 
made his pile; then he’d come back 
and build her such a home as the 
queen of his heart deserved. He had 
carried no picture of her away with 
him, for she had none to give—-only the 
wistful, longing look in her eyes that 
made him work like a Trojan that he 
might the sooner find his gold, and get 
back to her. 

Then when Jim and he had made 
their find, he immediately laid his 
plans to return, though Jim wanted to 
stay longer. But as they were all ready 





quit trying to chirk him up, and broke 
down in a heap at the foot of his bed. 
At last he raised his head and said, 
“Can't you make a try, old fellow? ld 
be mighty lonesome without you.” And 
he had reached out his hand, and Jim 
understood. 

When they reached the States, going 
home was the last thing he wanted to 
do, so Jim and he bought a ranch to 
gether and stocked it up, and stuck by 
each other through thiek and thin. Jim 
was married now, and his wife, Mollie, 
could never get over the fact that Ben 
had pulled her runaway youngster 
from under the feet of a wild steer; 
and she was always fussing and send 
ing extra bakings over to his shack 
though his Chinese cook was pretty 
fair in his way; and she insisted on 
Ben coming up there on Sundays. 

But somehow Sunday was a more 
sacred day since he knew about Betty. 
He mostly spent it wendering over the 
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to pull up stakes and move out, Jim 
had a letter from home, which he read 
out loud to his partner. One line of 
it burned red on Ben’s brain yet: “The 
fever has gone through the neighbor- 
hood, and taken Betty Fairchilds first 
of all; and we buried her last Sun- 
day.” Ben had slipped out into the 
darkness and cold, and wandered on 
and on; till at last, exhausted and 
chilled through and through, he came 
back to camp and dropped by the fire. 
Then Jim saw the ashen _ ,stricken 
look on his face, and asked quickly: 
“What’s the matter, Befi—you sick?” 
He mumbled out that he didn’t feel 
first rate, and turned into his bunk; 
and that was the last he knew for 
weeks, when he waked to find himself 
lying on Jim’s buffalo robe, with Jim 
hanging over him with a tin cup and a 
spoon. 

He had been sick with brain fever, 
Jim said, and barely pulled through. 
He wished Jim hadn’t pulled him 
through; what was the use? He had 
been so shouting happy, and now this! 
He couldn’t rouse, though Jim was 
mighty good to him. But one day Jim 
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oe, My heart for very joy doth leap, my lips no more can silence kecp, wa 
I too must sing with joyful tonyue that sweetest ancient cradle song 
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place, going to church if there was any 
near, petting the horses and colts. giv- 
ing the cattle an extra feed; then in 
the evening taking a long walk with 
his dogs at his heels, trying to down 
that awful lonesome feeling that a fel- 
low, who hasn’t any ties to hold onto, 
can’t help creeping over him at times, 


There was a sudden jarring and jolt- 
ing; the cars came to a stop, and two 
ladies and a man got off. Someone 
met them outside, and he heard them 
ask: “How is she now?” and the an- 
swer: “About the same, she seems 
only waiting for you, and keeps say- 
ing, ‘If they had only come sooner,’” 
and then they passed out of hearing. 

The little old lady across the aisle 
had heard them, too, and she turned 
to her husband with: “Do you suppose 
that will be the way with us, father? 
The children will come too late?” 

The man,answered in a bitter tone: 
“Il reckon ‘so, mother; they mostly 
take time to come home to a funeral.” 

The woman uttered a protest—‘O 
Silas” but the man said: “It’s true, 
mother; they most always do.” 


| 








Then the big fellow started on a 
new tack. Great Scott! sure enough; 
how quick they'd all strike the home 
treil if father or mother should die. 
Why hedn't he thought of that before? 
Maybe he'd been selfish in coddling his 
own trouble, and leaving mother out of 
the count. His mind went rapidly over 
the rest. 

There 


was Jack—mother’s preacher 


boy-—always writing for the papers; 
seid he'd write a book some day and 
make them all rich. He'd married a 


delicate lady, and lived at the end of 
nowhere, Playing the missionary to 


a lot of hoodlums; suppose he could 
come home? 
And there was Stella, married to a 


lumber merchant up north; riding in 
her own electric car. He wondered if 
she’d forgotten how she used to feed 
the calves and chickens, and cook and 
serub? 

Then there was Bill-—-such a quiet 
fellow. He'd gone east, and found a 
place as clerk in a bank, and the bank- 
er’s daughter fell in love with him and 
roped him in somehow. Didn't see how 
she ever did it; he was always so shy 


of girls. But she'd got him tied up all 
right. Papa-in-law had made him 
cashier, then a partner, and now he 
was strictly in it Allowed his wife 


to tow him around to all the swell do- 
ings as meek as a lamb. But that was 
Bill's way; he was always for having 
peace at any cost. ‘Spose they'd have 
to drop “BiUl’ new, and call him Wil- 
liam—‘Sweet William.” Jah! too 
much for him. 

Last, but not least by a long shot, 
was Nan, hik buby sister and torment- 
or, forever telling mother on him. Sne 
was a smart little stenographer now. 
Wonder if she’d come home if he'd 
propose a home gathering? 

The car seemed stifling; he'd take a 
turn outside. On the narrow platform 
he met the conductor. “How goes it, 
Ben? Make a good deal with the cattle 
men this time?” Not waiting for an 
answer, he plunged on. “Going home 
for the holidays?” 

The broad shouldered 
another turn, squared 
said, “Believe IT will.” 

“That's the talk; do you a heap o’ 
good, and the old folks a sight more. 
I never miss going either Christmas 
or New Year’s. I've got to wait till 
New Year’s this time, but I wouldn't 
miss it for anything. It’s worth it just 
to see mother’s face shine, and dad 
beam on mé like a full moon.” 

He’d do it—and stir up the rest. His 
mind worked fast as he went back to 
his seat. He'd write to Nance first, 
the hired woman who had been with 
mother all these years-—~been more 
like a sister to her than a hired girl; 
he'd write to her and get the lay of 


took 
and 


fellow 
himself, 
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thé land, then he could plan better. 
Tearing some leaves from his note- 
book, he hurriedly wrote a few lines, 
and posted the letter at the next stop. 
There; he felt better already. 

He had been home almost a week 
when the answer came. He read it as 
he rode home. It looked just like 
Nance; he couid see her plain, home:y 
face, her big coil of hair twisted low, 
and her broad smile as she told him 
how pleased she had been to get his 
letter, and to know he hadn't forgotten 


them; then went on to say the old 
folks were fairly well, but ageing fast, 
pining, she thought, to see the chil- 
dren. The crops had been poor the 
last year, though the renter had done 
his best, and some of the cattle had 
died; but his father and mother were 
comfortable, only a little short of mon- 
ey. But what seemed to worry them 
most was that none of the children 


cared to come home; they didn’t say 
much, but she could see it was on their 
minds all the time. 

The man drew a long hissing breath. 


His mother short of money, and he 
with more than he knew what to do 
with! When had he sent a check 
home? Had he forgotten? He turned 
his horse quickly ‘and rode back in 
spite of the oncoming night. He en- 
tered the little postoffice, and wrote 


another letter; to his mother this time 
enclosing a check, and saying there 
would be more to follow when 
heard from her; and that he hadn’t 
forgotten her nor dad, although he had 
been too careless in writing lately. 
Then he turned homeward again, ready 
to fight with himself for neglecting 
them so long. 

He stabled his 
went to the shack. Old 
had supper waiting. Then 
to his task. To each of the other: 
wrote a letter, telling the subst 
Nance’s letter, and repeating what the 
man on the train said about children 
coming home to a funeral—and sugz- 
gested that they give the old 
surprise. 


he 


horse quickly and 
Chang Wu 
settled 
he 


he 


ince of 


folks a 


Time seemed long till the answers 
came, one by one. Stella first; she 
was hurt to think they had negtectod 
father and mother so lonz Of course 
they must try to come home; she 
would write Nan and see how they 
could plan for it. 

Jack said he’d just sent his wife 
south, and he and the little boy were 
boarding around. If the people wouid 
let him off, and he knew they would, 
he'd be right cn the spot, and bri 





the boy, too. 

Nan wrote a funny, scolding 
Viy hadn't he found this out sor 
and why hadn't he gone home himseif? 
He hadn't any room to preach at 
rest of them; but wound up by calling 


letter. 


rer, 


the 


him a trump, and said she’d write to 
Stella, and they'd arrange for the sur- 


prise, and they would all wait for each 


other at the station, and go out in a 
bunch. 

sill ponied up best of all—was no 
end sorry they hadn't gone sooner. 


His wife was going to her people, but 
he'd join them at the old home. Ben 
Was out on the ranch when a neighbor 
handed him ihis letter, and when he'd 
read it, he felt he must blow off, so, 
swinging his haf, and yelling to his 
horse, he took an extra mile, coming 
home in such a flurry thaé Chang Wu 
ran out, fork in hand, to see “What a 
matter be?” 

‘lhe girls had it in hand now; 1 
would go through sure; so he hurrio:d- 
ly went to work putting his affairs into 
shape to leave with Jim and the Chi- 
nese, and started y with a lighter 
heart than he'd had for years. To be 
sure, Betty wouldn't be there; but he'd 
the old schoolhouse they 
met at spelling bees, and the old wil- 
low tree, if it still stood; and he would 
see Betty’s mother, and maybe she'd 


awa 








where 


see 


tell him something more. Hadn’t Bet- 
ty a little sister? He ransacked his 


memory, but it had passed beyond him 
she’d had one, she must be mar- 
ried and gone by this time. 


— if 


























He and Sieila reached the station 
first, by different roads) My! how fine 
she looked; but still the same oid 
mother-girl she used to be, and eager 
with questions. Then came in Bill 
and Jack, dandy-looking fellows— 


wouldn’t mother be proud of them? 
And she'd be just daffy over Jack’s lit- 
tle boy. 

Last of all came Nan—the same lit- 
tle snip she used to be—“ull of giggie 
and spice, but sweet to the core. They 


hired a livery team to take them to 
the foot of the lane, then floundered 
through the fresh snow to the back 


porch, where they began such a siamp- 
ing and scraping, it speedily brought 
Nance to the door with a “Hush!” on 
her lips, as she explained how she had 
told their mother she might have 
get up to put the cat out in the night, 
and she mustn’t mind if she heard a 
little noise. was a bit hard of 
hearing anyhow—and their father 
slept like a log, and snored as loud 
as ever. 

In they trooped, a happy, larky-feei- 
ing crowd, laughing and whispering— 
and Nan loudest of all. Nance turned 
on them sharply, and said if they were 
net more quiet, end them all 
upstairs without a to eat; and 
then Nan squealed worse than ever. 
But the delicious whiffs that came 
from the kitchen were too much for 
them, so they quieted down a bit, and 
found their p’aces, and Nance waited 
ou them as of old. 

Then there was mysterious whisper- 


She 


<a 
she’d 


bite 






ing and conferring with Nance by the 
gziris, and certiin nicely tied-up pack- 
ages transferred from their hands to 
hers. The boys caught on, and the 
same transfer from their pockets to 
Nance’s care was gone throusi. Then 
Nance, holding undie high, led the 














Way up a cre: 1g stuirway, admon- 
ishing them to mind where they were 
stepping, and to skip the fifth step, 
which crezked the loudest. 

At last they landed in their own old 
rooms, and mn descended on 
the old home ; 

\ keen, fro morning. the sun 
shining over the sparkling snow; and 
warming up to its day’s run. Nance 
heard the old folks talking, and the 
first words were: “I wish the children 
were here.” “Yes, mother, I sure do. 


Maybe I was a hit hard on the boys, 
and made them want to leave home; 
but I think that the girls might come 
back to see us.” Then Nance cailed 





to- 





out, “Merry Christmas,” and hurried 
away. 
They came out quietly, those two, 


over whom the years had been creep- 


ing, leaving their touch on shoulders 
that stcoped, and on silvering hair, 
and drew toward the fireplace. But 
what did they see? A row of stock- 
ings hung just as they used to hang! 
There was fussy little Nan’s first of 
all; then Stella’s, the boys following— 


all crowded and bulging sideways. And 
there was father’s sock, and mother’s 
stocking, too, with a lot of bundles 
piled under them. What did it all 
mean? Could the children have come 
home in the night? 

“Come, father, let’s go upstairs,” and 
the little woman, all a-tremble with 
happy excitement, and mother-love 
lighting up her face, led the way. They 
stopped at the landing; the room un- 
der the eaves had been their baby 
Nan’s. Softly they opened the door, 
to hear: “Christmas gift, Daddy: 
Christmas gift, Mammie,’ ’as a dear, 
saucy face, in a mass of clris, peeped 
out at the mfrom under the bicnfets. 

And then they heard stirring in the 
other rooms; doors were opened; and 
there were John, and Ben, and Biil— 
all waiting to take mother in their 
arms. while SteHa stole behind father, 
calling over his shoulder, “Merry 
Christmas, father; we're all here.” 


Nance called up the stairway. 
“Breakfast ready and waiting; better 
get down here to the fire,” and down 
they came. 

Oh, what a day it wes! How the 
little mother sat as a queen with her 
big, grown-up sons and daughters 


and her grandson 
face lcsi 
softer, kind- 
them 


about her, r little 
her iap; and how father’s 
sternness, and took on a 
lier look as his glance gathered 
ail in with fatherly pride. 

And when they sat down to dinner, 
and father’s voiee, with a quiver in it, 
gave thanks the home-coming of 
loved ones, it almost brought on a 
weepy spell, but Ben reached over and 
pulied Nan’s curls, and she piped up: 
“Mammie, he’s a-teasing me,’ and so 
with laugh and happy jest they began 
their Christmas feast. 

But the cap sheaf of the whole came 
when they had found their way back 
to the sunny sitting-room. Little Jack 
—his father’s and grandfather’s name- 
sake—who had been surfeited on 
“drumsticks,” pudding and pie, though 
his papa protested, brought a book to 


on 
its 


for 








A Tribute to Love 


By Eunice L. Terbune, Walnut Chapter. 
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Somewhat less than twenty years 
ago, a real thought dropped down 
straight from heaven, |! think, into 


zood soil. The seed bed was well pre- 
pared, clean and fertile, so, without 
loss of time, a sturdy plant sprang up 
to meet the light. Strange, yet grace- 
ful and tender, it came direct from the 
heart of a gocd woman, one who was 
always watching for an opportunity to 
give help where it was most needed. 
Vomen’s clubs at that time were not 
of a character to meet the needs of the 
women in the sparsely settled rural 
districts. It remained for Mrs. Henry 
Wallace, already well known and much 
appreciated by the readers of her own 
page in Waltllaces’ Farmer, to bring 
herself more closely in touch with the 
country folks by forming an organiza- 
tion for the women of the open coun- 


try. She called it “Daughters of 
Ceres.” 
Her suggestion first made on the 


Hearts and Homes page, met with a 


prompt response from women in all 
parts of the siate who had feit the 
need of such an organiv tion. St te 


and county orsganiz.tions wer ro! 


idl- 





lowed by !ocal chapters, some of which 
have now been aciive for fifteen years. 
Much more would have been accom- 
plished both in point of numbers and 
in the greater usefulness and efficiency 
of the organization, but for the failure 
in health of Mrs. Wallace, who was 
the state president. Just when the 
child 


of her heart needed her most, | 


she was making a brave struggle to | 


win back the heilth and strength she 
had used too lavishly in the past, and 
in 1909 she was called Home. 

Do not we who are left owe it to her 
memory to use our best efforts to each 
year extend the helpful organization 
which she started? 


The true spirit of | 


Sir Launfal’s vision came to her very | 


early in hfe, and she realized to the 
fullest extent that 


“Not what we give, but what we 
share, 

For the gift without the giver is 
pare.” - 


In all her work, she gave herself 
with the giit. May we not hope that 
in her heavenly home she knows how 
we revere her memory. 


his grandmother, saying, “Papa said | 
might give you this book for my pres. 
ent.” His grandmother gathered him 
up on her lap, and snuggled him close. 
ly; he was more to her than any 
present. 

“But open it, grandmother, and look 
at it. Papa let me put the pictures 
in,” the little fellow persisted; so, to 
please him, she opened the book, and 


was startled to have crisp paper }iijls 

drop from between its pages. 
“That’s the first installment from 

my book, mother; I wanted you and 


father to share the first.” 

Then the little fellow was kissed and 
hugged harder than ever. “But I didn’t 
write the book, grandmother; I just 
put the pictures in for papa.” 

And oh, the shine on mother’s face, 
and the happiness in her heart! Nan 
pulled Ben down to her and whisper:d, 
“I’m glad we came; it paid, didn’t it?” 

Ben thought it did, and he thousht 
it more so when he went for a y 
the next afternoon, across lots, to the 
old schoolhouse, and met a young wo- 
man at the turn of the road. She h:id 
out her hand to him, and for a moment 


llr 
if 


his heart stood still. Was this Beity 
in the flesh? No; it was the very 
picture of her, but Betty’s eyes were 


tender and wistful, while this person's 
were laughing and mischievous. 
said: “This must be Ben McKinney: 
I remember you; you used to pu!l me 
home on your sled. (If he had, it was 
to be near Beity.) I’m Betty’s sister: 
don’t you remember?” 

He stammered out something, and 
walked along with her, trying to pul 
himself together. The girl-woman rat- 
tied on. She and her mother heard 
they had all come home, and were so 
giad; it was just what his father and 
mother needed to make them 
they were growing old. Wouldn’t he 
come in md see mother? 

Stumbiing!y he followed her. brea 


She 


forget 


ing hard and fast—Betty’s home Poet- 
ty’s mother—and there he stood 
fore a little mite of a woman who 


welcomed him most heartily, and bade 
him sit and warm himseif; and betore 
he hardly knew “where he was at,’ 
he found himseif answering her qu: 
tions, and telling about the far w 
and his life out there 

The littie woman told Charity (yes, 
that was Beity’s sister’s name; it al 
came back to him now) to bring soi 
refreshments in; then, while she w 
out, talked and told him ab 
Betty, how missed her, and 
showed him her picture; then told hin 
how her husband, too, was gone, and 
only she and Charity left on the oid 
place. She sighed heavily, and 
her son wanted them to come west ¢ 
make their home with him, but she 
dreaded to go so far away from friends 


she 


they 









she had grown up among. If oniy 
Charity had married, it needn’t be; 
but now she didn’t know what they 


would do. 

Charity came in with a tray full of 
good ihings, and they ate a bite to- 
gether for old friendship’s sake. And 
as Ben ate, he could but watch Chavr- 
ity, and marvel at her likeness to Bet- 
ty—only she was more gay than Beity 
had ever been. When he left, promis- 
ing to come again, strange thoughts 
tumulted through his brain. 

The house was badly weather-be.'- 
en; and the place needed a man on it 
—he could see that plainly. What if 
—before him rose a vision of a ne" 
home built—a wife—little ones, per- 
haps, to gladden his mother’s heart 
and his own—could it yet be? Wouid 
Betty be glad? 

He went home in a daze, to find 
mother all broken up, because Jocx 
must return so soon, and take her iii- 
tle grandson when they were just z2°t- 
ting acquainted: “There’ll be no on 
to make gingerbread men for, nor to 
scrape out the cake pans,” she tear- 
fully said. So Ben promised her right 
there to stay a month after the rest 
were gone, to help her regain her bal- 
ance, and to help himself to find his 
own. 





silly, 
SR. 
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The Breeding of Deer 




















Grazing in a Quiet Corner 


FTER an experience covering 
nineteen years in the raising 
of deer, Mr. C. H. Roseberry, 
of Newton county, Missouri, 
says that he knows of no _ other 
branch of the live stock industry that 
returns so much profit in proportion to 
the time, labor and capital invested. 
Mr. J. W. Griggs, of Hancock county, 


lowa, has had a similar experience, | 


and is equally enthusiastic about this 
big game animal which is rapidly be- 
coming extinct. Many of us have the 
impression that deer raising must be 
done by experts, but the experience of 
Mr. Roseberry and Mr. Griggs, both of 
whom are in the corn belt, indicates 
that it is not difficult. 

The chief requisite for raising deer, 
according to Mr. Roseberry, is a tract 
of rough brush land through which 
runs a stream of pure water. The wa- 
ter supply may be a natural stream or 
provided by springs or wells. Natur- 
ally, the ground must be enclosed with 
a strong woven wire fence, about sev- 
en feet high. Conditions will be ideal 
if there are dense thickets of under- 
brush or coarse weeds, which deer rel- 
ish better than well cured hay. This 
growth furnishes them natural food, 
and provides shelter and seclusion. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Roseberry 
that thousands of acres of land too 
rough for cultivation, which brings the 
owners practically no returns, might 
be profitably converted into deer 
farms, and that these would not only 
return a handsome profit, but much 
pleasure as well. His advice is to go 
into the industry rather lightly at 
first, stock a ten-acre tract with a few 
vigorous deer, and then let the busi- 
ness grow as experience is gained and 
a market developed. . 

Besides the uncultivated timber 
land, Mr. Roseberry has a few acres of 
tillable ground for the use of deer. On 
this he sows wheat or rye for winter 
forage. As the underbrush is killed 
off by the deer herds, and their nat- 
ural supply of food becomes scarce, 
white clover and orchard grass are 
sown for summer pasture. Alfalfa is 
a good substitute, while stacks of clo- 
ver or cowpea hay, to be suppiemented 
by a little corn, are also fed. The best 














grain to feed seems to be corn, but it 
must be fed in limited amounts, or the 
results will be fatal. The feeding pe- 
riod extends from November to April. 

Deers are noted for their wild na- 
ture, and if they are to be raised for 
breeding stock, when it becomes nee- 
essary to ship them alive, the young 
must be separated from the does be- 
fore they are ten days old. After this 
they are raised by hand on cow’s milk, 
but the expense is considerably great- 














Lassoing in the Corral. 


is tagged by tying a piece of white 
cloth about its neck, while a buck 
fawn is indicated by a red cloth tied 
around its neck. The young are al- 
lowed to be with the does for ten days. 
After this period they are driven from 
the park and confined in cages made 
of one-inch poultry netting. A cage 
five feet wide and ten feet long is 
large enough to accommodate about 





twelve fawns, but the inside must be | 


lined with cloth and bedded with an 
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Bringing Them Home From the Frozen North. 


er on account cf the extra time and 
attention needed. Deer raised for this 
purpose must be soid for about double 
what the carcass would be worth for 
meat. 

Mr. Roseberry’s method of raising 
the breeding stock is to fence off a 
tract of three or four acres from the 
main range. This field should be free 
from brush, or the does will hide their 
fawns. Early in May, he drives the 
does into this small lot, and then he 
searches the field for young every two 
or three days. A young female fawn 





abundance of clean straw. When first 
taken from the park, they are excep- 
tionally wild, and will dash against 
the sides of the cage in their efforts 
to escape. The cloth lining is to keep 
them from injuring themselves. Mr. 
Roseberry says it is most important 
to capture the young fawns from the 
park when they are ten days old. Oth- 
erwise it is almost impossible to cap- 
ture them, as they are so wild. 

While they are in the cage, the 
young deer are taught to drink fresh 
milk from a bottle, and they become 


| crossing the 





quite tame. After being confined in. 
the cage for about two weeks, they are 
allowed the freedom of an enclosure 
20x100 feet for two weeks longer. In 
a month, the enclosure may be made 
still larger, but Mr. Roseberry advises 
against letting them return. to the 
park. To do this would encourage 
wildness, and make it difficult to cap- 
ture them when they were to be sold 
alive for breeding purposes. 

Mr. Roseberry’s experience has 
been with the Virginia deer, which are 
somewhat smaller than the northern 
deer. The quality of the venison, how- 
ever, is not surpassed by any other 
type, and it seems well adapted to the 
corn belt. 

Mr. Griggs has had good results by 
Virginia deer with the 
northern strains. The first cross, he 
says, is taller and heavier than the 
Virginia deer, and more compact than 
the northern. The hybrids attain a 
size in best demand for meat, the does 
when fat averaging from 90 to 120 
pounds, and the bucks from 120 to 160 
pounds dressed. Mr. Griggs says the 
cross between the northern and the 
Virginia race is an improvemént both 
in size and thickness of pelage over 
the southern deer, and that the hybrid 
is better adapted to the severe win- 
ters of Iowa. None of the graceful ap- 
pearance is lost, and the horns are 
even more beautiful than those of the 
parent stock. 

Last August, Mr. Arnold Hanssen 
made a trip to Newfoundland for a 
herd of reindeer. The herds there 
were maintained on an almost barren 
peninsula, swept by the winds froin 
the north Atlantic, but there were a 
few low places sheltered by dense 
thickets of spruce. Many of the deer 
brought to the United States come 
from these northern sections, and the 
capturing of them requires much in- 
genuity of the herders. When Mr. 
Hanssen arrived at his destination he 
expected to find the herds ready for 
him in the corrals, but instead they 
were in the mountains, and the herd- 
ers were gone, with the exception of 
one man, who was unabie to drive 
them alone. 


(Continued on page 1 664) 
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Deer Herd on the Barren Rocks. 


Loading the Deer Into the Boats. 








(Photos courtesy Am. Forestry. 
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The New Reo The Fifth—The “Four” 


WHAT NEED WE ADD to what you 
already know of thisgreatcar? For 
of course you do know? If you have 
not owned one, you have many 
friends who do. And they have 
doubtless told you in more extrava- 
gantterms than we would care to use. 


MORE THAN 40,000 of them are to- 
day in hands of users. 12,000 were 
sold last season. 

AND AS PROVING the popularity of 
this model we need only say that on 
November 10th the last Touring car 
left the Reo factory. And that for 
thirty days at least there has not 
been, so far as we know,a Reo the 
Fifth on any Dealer's sales-floor 
anywhere 

THE PROOF OF QUALITY in any 
product is “will it sell in the off- 
season?’’ Autumn is supposed to be 
the off-season for motor cars. Not 
for Reo cars though—we have never 
known a time when, even with our 
splendid factory facilities, we were 
able to make enough Reos to supply 
the demand 

WE HAVE JUST INCREASED our 
plant, nearly 50 per cent.—neces- 
sary to produce the new ‘‘Six.’’ And 
we hope to be able to more nearly 
supply our dealers this year than 
formerly. 

AS WE HAVE NO AMBITION, 
however, to be maker of the most 
automobiles, but of the best, we do 
not expect, ever, to supply all the 
demand for Reocars. That would 
be our idea of—well the reverse of 
Success. 

TO MAKE THEM EVER BETTER 
—so much better that, always, the 
demand will beckon the supply— 
that is our aim 

FOUR YEARS AGO we announced 
that after more than 28 years of 
experimenting — testing—proving— 
we had produced a chassis that we 
believed was finality in all essentials 
of design. And we said so. 






SOME FRIENDLY RIVALS 
laughed at that statement said 
that changes would cont » to 


come with the seasons—as they al- 
ways had. 

NEVERTHELESS we were certain in 
our own minds that, in the three- 
unit power plant and in other fea- 
tures that have become known as 
peculiarly Reo, we had established 
principles that would not change 
so long at least as the principles of 
gus engines remained as they were 

IMPROVEMENTS? Refinements? Of 
course—but only in minor details. 
The world moves and of course we 
expect to move with it. Reo has 
from the first been in the van—we 
Mean to stay there. 

BUT IN THE FUNDAMENTALS of 
a self-propelled pleasure car, we 
were convinced we were right. 
Events have only served to confirm 
us in that belief. 

FROM SEASON TO SEASON we 
have made such improvements as 
the progress of the seience has made 
possible. And as our facilities 
have increased and our purchasing 
ability become greater, we have 
from time to time reduced the price 
of Reo cars at the same time that 
we have increased the quality and 
the size. 

IN THE CASE OF THIS FOUR we 
have been able to do two things we 
had considered impossible—we have 
made a bigger, at the same time we 
have made a still better car. 

HOW WAS THAT POSSIBLE? you 
ask. ell you:— 

THE MOTOR PROVED to have 
more power than was necessary— 
more than was really desirable for 
the weight of the car. Refinements, 
recently made, increased that power 
still more. 


SO WE FOUND we could add thrze 
and one-half very desirable inches 
to the length of the car, give the 
buyer a more luxurious ‘equipage, 
and yet have acar of ample power. 


THAT DIFFERENCE IN LENGTH 
—and we made it wider at the same 
time—makes all the difference in 
the world in the capacity and the 
comfort of the car. 


OTHER NOTICEABLE IMPROVE- 
MENTS—in a car which formerly 
seemed almost perfection—are : 


IMPROVED UPHOLSTERING— 
higher backs to seats. 


IMPROVED WINDSHIELD support 
—with braces running from cowl 
to body sill—secret of success of 
“One-man Top.” 

POCKETS in all doors. 


INSTRUMENTS mounted flush on in- 
strument board. 


HOOD FASTENERS—new and im- 
proved type. Stay put—and unfas- 
ten readily when you want them to. 

ENTIRELY NEW TOP—a real One- 
man top. Can actually be put up or 
down by one man—after long use as 
well as when new. 

WINDSHIELD — Oval moulding 
and pressed steel construction 
throughout. New method of fas- 
tening—and top attaches direct to 
windshield. 

RADIATOR—New method of secur- 
ing to frame—more flexible—pre- 
vents strains on roughest roads. 
More cooling capacity. 

WHEEL BASE=—increased three 
inches. 

NOBBY TREAD TIRES on rear 
wheels and extra wide, over-size, 
demountable rims with new locking 
device. 

SPRINGS—Improved method of lubri- 
cation for spring shackles. 

STREAMLINE HUB CAPS—An ex- 
clusive Reo feature. Covers all bolt 
heads, dust and oil proof. 

ANTI-RATTLER on brakes, and anti- 
rattling support. 

IMPROVED STARTING mechanism 

“same system but doing away with 
shifting gears; also with sliding 
contacts and resistance. Silent; no 
over-running or roller ratchets nor 
any part to wear when car is in op- 
eration. We think it is perfection, 

NEW HEADLIGHTS with hingeless 
anti-rattling doors and outside focus 
attachment 

NEW DESIGN FENDERS—crown 
type. closer fitting under pan. 

NEW METHOD of supportin 
tion coil. New design un rsal 
joint for generator—impossible for 
backlash or rattle to develop by 
wear. 

NEW CYLINDER DESIGN—inde- 
pendent exhaust ports. Injector 
type exhaust manifold. New low- 
pressure muffler 

NEW THREE-PIECE piston rings, 
giving greater powerand accelera- 
tion. 

IMPROVED VALVE operation me- 
chanism — larger suriaces, ball 
joints, self-lubricating. 

NEW ONE-PIECE cam shaft—larger 
bearings,and hardened and ground. 

ADDED FRICTION SURFACE to 
clutch. New operating mechanism 
ealling for less foot pressure. 

EQUIPMENT—One-man top. Flush 
instruments; highest priced, d’ Arso- 
val type ammeter—and the usual 
tools and accessories. 

DELIVERIES BEGIN December 15th. 
Your local dealer will be able to 
show you and to take your order 
for this matchless car on or about 
that date. 
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Reo Purchasing Power Made 


A Condition That Was 
To Others, Proved To 


WE PROMPTLY TOOK and are giving you—full 


advantage of it. 


READ CAREFULLY~—lIt's the Silver Lining to the 
War-Cloud. 


YOU ARE OF COURSE AWARE that the Reo 
Motor Car Company is financially the second 
strongest Automobile concern in the world. 


OR WEREN'T YOU?—We had supposed that knowl- 
edge was common property. Anyway, you can 
easily ascertain the truth of the assertion. 


WE WOULDN'T MENTION IT HERE, never have 
before—but it is necessary to state the fact in order 
to explain something that is otherwise unexplaina- 
ble—the wonderful values we are able to give in 
the two Reo models shown and priced above. 


FOR "WONDERFUL VALUES" is the only term 
that expresses it. Think of it! The New Reo the 
Fifth—that incomparable four, improved at many 
points and a larger car than its immediate predeces- 
sor—and at $125.00 less than last season. 


AND THE SENSATIONAL REO SIX—a Six de 
signed and made the Reo way and with the Reo 
guarantee, at the amazing price of $1385! 


THAT CALLS FOR EXPLANATION—for you nor 
anybody else dreamed it would ever be possible to 
produce such cars at such prices. 


SO SURE WERE WE OURSELVES of that, we 


went so far as to state in an advertisement a year 


ago "no maker ever can—not even Reo ever can. 


—give greater value than this"—speaking then of 


Reo the Fifth at $1175. 
YOU RECALL THE STATEMENT doubtless—so 


when you saw the price, $1050, quoted above—and 
realized also that this latest Reo the Fifth is a larger 
and an improved car, you wondered. 


WELL, HERE'S THE ANSWER—and it’s mightily 


interesting. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR has created two 


sets of conditions—contradictory in some aspects. 


FOR EXAMPLE, while we know that Six Hundred 
Millions of dollars go into American banks every 
thirty days—a guarantee of prosperity and of a 
market for automobiles in the coming months—at 
the same time you know that the banks are most 
conservative about loaning it out. And thatis as it 


should be. Safety First. 


AND SO YOU KNOW. 
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SO WE BOUGHT, and, paying the cash when cash 
was ata premium, bought right. Bought better than 
we had ever hoped—secured quality at prices there- 
tofore impossible. 
steel to leather—and hair—and paint. 


THE WAR IS BENEFICIAL to those American man- 
ufacturers who, like Reo, are alert to take advan- 
tage of it. 


AND SO WE HAVE NO APOLOGIEStomakeeven to 
those friendsto whom wesold | 2,000 Reoslast season. 
Nor for a statement that we made in the best of faith 
—and must now contradict in the same good faith. 


FOR IN GIVING OUR CUSTOMERS the full ben- 
efit of the Reo purchasing power—instead of retain- 
ing the former price and taking the additional profit 
ourselves—we are only carrying out that policy 
which, adhered to from the first, has placed the Reo 
Motor Car Company in the splendid position it 
occupies today. 


SPEAKING OF POLICY—let us correct an impres- 


sion that we know is abroad. 


OUR FRIENDS CRITICIZE us at times for what 


they call our “ultra-conservatism.” 


ABOUT THE ONLY COMPLAINT we ever hear 
from Reo dealers is that we are too modest in set- 
ting forth the merits of the Reo product. 


WELL, PERHAPS THAT IS TRUE— if adherence to 
the strict truth in our ads; if a determination not to 
be carried away by the mania for mere quantities; if 
we prefer to be second in numbers of cars produced 
that we may be first in quality—if these be indications 
of “ultra-conservatism”—why then we plead guilty. 


BUT OUR FRIENDLY CRITICS must concede that 
that conservative Reo policy has produced tremen- 
dous results. Note the statement in the third para- 
graph of this ad. 


WE DON’T CALL IT that, however. We call it con- 
servatism militant. Aggressive conservatism. Alert 
conservatism. Being sure—absolutely sure—we are 
right, then going ahead unfalteringly—irresistibly. 


DOESN'T THE VERY FACT that we were financially 
able to and did take advantage of a condition that 
we knew was transitory; and the further fact that, 
having bought better, we instantly offered the better 
values to Reo buyers—doesn’ t that look like “mili- 
tant” rather than “ultra’’ conservatism ? 


WE THINK SO—and we leave the case in your hands. 


VIP#§ Lansing, Michigan, U. S. A. 


From tires to electric starters— 
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The Six of “Sixty Superiorities” 


THIS SIX is sensational not because it 
is a six—but because itis a Keo Six. 
FOR REO WAS NOT one of the first 
to embrace _— “Six” idea. Reo is 
one of the la 
REO WILL NEVER BE one of the 
first to adopt any innovation—any 
new—any unproven idea. For our 
policy has ever been not to sell 
as, but automobiles. Depend- 
able automobiles. 
AND YOU WILL ALWAYS find Reo 
trailing’’ to just that extent. We 
will never be one of those to “take 
a chance’—with our customers’ 


money. 

NOT UNTIL EVERY uncertain or un- 
known quantity has become a cer- 
tainty will any new type of car or 
motor or axle or part be offered 
with the Reo name-plate. 

SO YOU CAN ALWAYS BE SURE— 
as you have in the Past—that in 
buying a eos you are investing in 
no experime 

THIS SIX IS THE RIPEST RESULT 
of Reo engineering experience. The 
very fact that we make and offer 
it to you is evidence that the “Six” 
idea has now passed the realm of 
uncertainty 

AND FU RTHER, let us assure you 
that every one of the sixty points 
of superiority enumerated below 
have been tried, proven—in fact 
heteed, make the fame of Reo the 

Fifth, a Incomparable Four.’ 

THE "SIXT 

(1) FLAT Ty PE RADIATOR—won’'t 
leak through freezing. Flat tubes 
expand—don’t fracture under press- 
ure of frost. 

(2) RADIATOR DESIGN — curved 
visorand graceful contour gives class 
to the car. Costs more—worth it. 

(38) STREAMLINE HUB-CAPS— 
original with Reo. Willi be copied. 

(4) EXTRA HEAVY, ONE-PIECE 
forged front axle. 

(5) TIMKEN BEARINGS (four) in 
front hubs 

(6) REO CYLINDER DESIGN— 
guarantees straight cylinders, uni- 
formity of water jackets—no dis- 
torted eylinders—no scored pistons. 

(7) SAFETY—FIRST—and sure—oil- 
ing system 

(8) THREE- PIECE piston rings— 
more power—quicker acce sleration. 

(9) FIFTY PER CENT over-size 
ALAM, Ever hear of a Reo 
crankshait breaking? Never 

HEAVY cam shaft— 

extra large cams. One reason for 

ow iy e ae uniformity of power in 


his 

(11) ECCENTRIC fan-belt adjust- 
ment 

(122) SPIRAL HALF-TIME gears. 


(13) VALVE ACTION—roller lifters.. 


Some high priced cars still have 
mushroom lifters. You know the 
answer. 

(14) OVERHEAD INTAKE VALVE 
—notexhaust. Another reason for 
{Bre ater power and silence. 

15) FIBRE ROLLER tappets on in- 
“take—another ‘silence”’ feature 

(16) VALVE ENCLOSURE=—silences, 
and Boer them silent—see next 
par 

(17) BREATHER TUBE exhausts in 
valve enclosure—keeps parts bathed 
in oil spray, and— 

(18) NO OIL SPRAYED on outside 
of motor by breather tube, elimi- 
nates most fruitful cause of dirt 
accumulating 

(19) 2wo F *LE XIBLE JOINTS 
between motor drive and generator. 
Most makers use one only. 

(20) ADJUSTABLE main crankshaft 
bearings. Only motor made in 
America in which main as well as 
connecting rod bearings can be 
adjusted without taking motor out 
of car. Noshims. See the book. 

(21) te i ~ Sig aaa type—exhaust 
manif 

(22) WATER-MEATED INTAKE 
mani fo 

(23) REO STEERING gear—different 
and better. 


(24) DRY DISC CLUTCH—no tend. 
eney to drag. Saves gears, axles, 
tires—and the driver’s temper. 

(25) THREE-UNIT power plant. 
Always was, always will be a Reo 
feature. Only excuse for two-unit 
idea is cheaper and easier for maker 
—less accessible, more expensive to 
owner. 

(26) FOUR universal joints—most 
makers get along with one or two— 
also at the buyer’s expense! 

(27) BRAKE AND CLUTC ad ne 
systern—only one hand-lev 

(28) REO ONE-ROD CON T RO L— 
simplest ever devised. 

(29) REO GEAR SHIFT—direct con- 
nected lever—you feel the gears as 
if your fingers touched them. “‘It’s 
a pleasure to shift gears.’’ 

(30) REO patented locking device— 
impossible for two gears to mesh at 


once 
(31) HYATT bearings in transmis- 


sion. 

(32) “INDEX” PLATE surrounding 
contro! rod—"*a novice could drive.” 

(33) FULL FLOATING rear axle. 

(34) TIMKEN bearings in rear axle. 

(35) NEW TYPE torque-arm. 

(36) WORM BEVEL driving gears— 
see the book. 

37) CANTILEVER rear springs. 

(38) RIGID attachment of cantilever 
springs to axie. 

(39) REMY electric starter and 
lighting. Made like the car—to 
stay good. 

(40) STARTER hook-up—exclusively 
Reo. Worm drive. No shifting 
gears—no over-running ratchets. 

(41) STARTER LEVER—handy, but 
unobtrusive a touch it only 
when you wan 

(42) TIRE P v ME vattached to main 
driving sheft. 

(43) DIM MING attachment to head. 


lights. 

(44) PILOT LIGHT and tail light 
connected itl series. 

(45) SPECIAL tail light switch, 

(44) PRACTICALLY one-piece 
pressed stee +l cowl. Pressed steel 
body on wood irame—so made it 

can't spring a’creak.’ 

(47) 6%4-INCH WIDER tonneau. 

(48) 50 PER CENT OVER-SIZE in 
a ben parts—the Reo factor of 
safety. 

(49). eR EO ACCURACY—Reo 
care—Reo inspection every- 
where, Parts ground to absolute 
exactness 

(50) 190-0DD STEEL FORGINGS— 
in many piaces where others think 
castings good enough. 

(51) REAL LEATHER upholstering 
—we've never found any substitute 
that was “just as good.” 

(52) REAL HAIR—retains its spring. 

(53) REAL RUBBER and Sea Island 
cotton in tires—not cheesecloth and 
Jersey clay 

(54) VENTILATING, rain-vision, 
clear-vision windshield and at- 
tached to stay put. 

(55) WINDSHIELD and top support 
~—have to study in detail to fully 
appreciate. 

(56) GENUINE one-man top. Five 
bow ty pe 

(57) “le HTER weight in proportion 
to power => F0 ssult of using better 
materia! 

(58) EVE R iY P ART—rtadiator-cap to 
tail light—Reo made and Reo guar- 
anteed 

(59) MOST ACCESSIBLE car in the 
world. Adjustment can be made 
one unit without disturbing any 
other. 

(60) FINALLY—and most important 
to you, the Reo name-plate—signi- 
fies that the Reo guarantee with all 
it stands for in integrity and finan- 
cial stability, goes with the car. 

DELIVERIES will begin about Janu- 
ary 1. Only way to be sure of get- 
ting yours early is to order now. 
See your local dealer. 
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The Iowa Agricultural Experiment Association 

















IFTEEN hundred lowa farmers 
have been active members of the 
lowa Agricultural Experiment 
Association during its rather 
short period of existence. Many 
others have heard of the work, and 
have expressed, with enthusiasm, their 
appreciation of its efforts. There is 
still a wide field, however, and the of- 
ficers wish the farmers of the state to 
understand that the I. A. E. A. has 
wide open doors for all progressive 
rmers who care to take off their 
coats and join in the work. It is pre- 
eminently and almost exclusively a 
armers’ organization, and membership 
is won, not by payment of a fee, but 
| performing certain active duties 
nich are primarily interesting and 
ivuctive, but also often very profit- 
ie. it has its center and fountain- 
ad at the state experiment station 
at Ames, and it has members and uses 
land in every county in the state. It 
s an association in which Iowa farm- 
ers and the lowa agricultural experi- 
ment station codperate for mutual 
heip. The president, vice-president, 

id twelve district representatives are 
progressive, practical farmers. The 
treasurer and secretary and director 
of experiments are members of the 

veriment station staff. 

The association aims to foster a 
spirit of investigation and codperation 
among the farmers, and to develop a 

re intimate relationship and a more 
complete bond of sympathy between 
them and the experiment station, as 
vell as to assist in solving some of 
heir local problems by means of sim- 
le experiments on their own farms. It 


dis ies seeds and other materials 


nd furnishes -directions and _ report 
for the experiments. It further 

rer ‘ges its members in the grow- 
avd handling of improved varie- 
crops, in a careful, business- 

ke way, for seed purposes, so that as 


possibie there may be a good 
pure local supply for every need. 
y cooperation of the farmers in a 
given locality, car lots or even train 
lots of uniform quality of one variety 
mey be furnished to the trade on de- 
mond. 

During the few years of its existence 
the association has made a very satis- 
aciory start towards fulfilling its pur- 
pose. A full report of the work can 
not be given in this brief article, but 
a few examples will illustrate: 

Two hundred and fifty-six members 
have conducted alfalfa tesis, using dif- 
ferent soil treatments and seeding at 
lifferent seasons of the year, in an 
effort to determine the best methods 
ot getting a gocd stand under varying 
iocal conditions. These tests have 
been eye-openers to the farmers con- 
ducting them, to their neighbors, and 
to the experiment station men. It was 
formevly supposed that there was little 
necd cf lime on Iowa soils. These co- 
operative tests have shown that an 
application of lime is very beneficial 
in many cases. In some places it 
makes the difference between marked 
suecess and total failure. The same 
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has proven true in regard to inocula- 
tion. More than eighty per cent of the 
experimenters have raised a good 
stand of alfalfa by one or more of the 
methods they have tried. When we 
remember these experiments were 
seattered ail over the state, we must 
conclude that the possibility of grow- 
ing alfalfa successfully in practically 
all parts of the state can no longer be 
questioned. It is now being done, and 
the experiment association has been 
one of the strong agencies in bringing 
this about. 

Why not have these men send sam- 
ples of their soils to the experiment 
station for analysis, and save the trou- 
ble and time necessary to make a field 
test? you may ask. This can be done 
with advantage, but a report of a soil 
analysis can never have the same ef- 





fect on a farmer and his neighbors as 
an actual, visible, practical field test. 
Such a test is not only an experiment, 
but also a demonstration, and this is 
where the work of the association has 
a very practical bearing. Each codp- 
erator becomes a demonstrator as well 
as an investigator. He invites his 
neighbors to examine his experiment 
plots and to watch results. The mat- 
ter is brought home to them in a way 
that could never result from a labora- 
tory test. 

Not less important than the alfalfa 
work has been the trying out of new 
varieties of cereal grains which have 





been bred and tested at the experi- 
ment station and then handed over to 
the experiment association for codper- 
ative tests throughout the state, in or- | 
der to determine in what sections they | 








A Farm Where Alfalfa Was a Success. 

















An Alfalfa Picture Which Tells Its Own Story. 


will prove superior to varieties alread 

grown. In this, the association sup i. 
ments the experiment station iy . 
most valuable way, since it is impes 
sible to decide from experiments at the 
station what will be the value of hams 
new varieties to the state as 4 whole. 
Up to the present time, two new * 


; ° Varie- 
ties of oats, two of winter wheat and 
two of corn have been under test 


These varieties have been bred at the 
station at Ames, except the new strain 
of Silver King corn, which was devel. 
oped by experiment station workers at 
breeding stations in Kossuth county 
No variety has been developed that 
is capable of producing the highest 
yield in every test throughout the 
state, nor is it likely that such a yari. 
ety will be found. Neither is it to be 
expected that a variety can be bred 
which will give an average yield very 
greatly in excess of that produced by 
varieties now in use. It is expected, 
however, that varieties can, and al. 
ready have been, produced, which 
when generally grown, will increase 
the average yield of the state by a few 
bushels, and which, on many farms, 
and in certain sections of the state, 
will give a yield many bushels in ex. 
cess of that produced by the varieties 
now being grown. For example, the 
“Iowa 103” variety of oats, tested in 
1913 by forty-three coéperators, gave 
an average yield of only 2.63 bushels 
more than the home varieties tested 
against it. In eight cases it outyielded 
its competitor by ten or more bushels, 
and in one case by twenty-nine bush- 
els per acre. In this last mentioned 
case the competing variety was “Big 
4.” The “Iowa 103”, tested by twenty- 
nine codperators in 1914, gave an ay- 
erage yield of 4.46 bushels per acre 
more than the home varieties tested 
against it, and in six cases a yield of 
ten or more bushels more than the 
competing varieties, while in one case 
it outyielded its competitor by 14.85 
bushels, the competing variety in this 
case being “Green Russian.” In 1913, 
the “Iowa 103” outyielded the home 
varieties in sixty per cent of the tests, 
and in 1914 it won out in eighty-two 
per cent of the tests reported. It must 
be mentioned, however, that the num- 
bers above given represent only ex- 
periments which were very carefully 
conducted and reported, and excludes 
ail those where there was any fault in 
the conditions or in the work, such as 
marked inequality in the soil, special 
fertilization for either variety, inac- 
curacy of measurement, injury of the 
plots by animals, etc. As a matter of 
fact, a considerable proportion of the 
reports are discarded because of inac- 
curacy of one kind or another. Yet, 
although these imperfect reports can 
not be used in a summary of the re- 
sults of the tests, the codperators who 
send them in have in most cases de 
rived much benefit and usually some 
useful information from the work. 
To illustrate how seed centers will 
become established, a member in Dick- 
inson county had a yield of forty-nine 
bushels of “Iowa 103” oats from his 
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Studying the Results of a Co-Operative Experiment—Unlimed Area to the Left and Limed to the Right. 
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test plot cf one acre. This seed sown 
m produced 1,184 bushels, 1,000 


: Q123 
aw jis of which he is selling to inter- 
ested neighbors for seed. Next year 
there will be a large amount of seed 
available in that locality and the grow: 
ers 1 codperate in selling in bulk to 
the seed trade. k 

To take a more exceptional case: A 
member in Louisa county had a yield 
of seventy-seven bushels of “Iowa 103” 
oats ‘rom his, one acre test plot in 
191; rhis he sowed on twenty-six 
acres in 1914, and harvested 2,100 
h He kept 300 bushels for his 
ow the next year, and sold the 
rev der in his own neighborhood 
wit! month after threshing, and 
without advertising. The whole 2,100 
b will be sown in that locality 
iz pring of 1915, and with an av- 
erage seeding of three bushels per 
acre da yield of fifty bushels per 


me hich is much less than it has 
vi in the past two years), there 
wil over 35,000 bushels of this va- 





riet ‘own in that district in 1915, or 
enou to load a train of fifteen to 
tw nty cars, all produced from the two 
half bushels sown in the spring 
of 1912. And yet some farmers in this 
state say that an acre of a new variety 
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Dots Represent 1024 Co-Operative Experiments. 


is too small an amount to be bothered 
with. : 

While the work of this association 
means much profit in dollars and cents 


to a large number of its members, its 
educational effects will probably be of 
much greater value to the farmers of 
the state as a whole, in the way of de- 


veloping habits of closer observation, 
more accurate comparison, and more 
careful work, and in arousing keener 
interest in the business of the farm. 

On the report forms furnished to co- 
operators, the question is asked, “How 
many men examined your experiment 
plots during the season?” From the 
answers to this question, we find that 
in 19138 an average of eighteen men, 
and in 1914 an average of sixteen men, 
became interested in each experiment 
and examined the plots. This means 
that in 1913, and again in 1y14, pe- 
tween sixteen and eighteen thousand 
men, besides the experimenters them- 
selves, examined and were directly in- 
terested in the experiments. When we 
think, then, of the additional people 
who would be indirectly influenced 
through conversation and discussion 
with these 16,000 who actually exam- 
ined the plots, some idea of the far- 
reaching educational effects of the as- 
sociation’s work may be gained. 

The secretary gladly welcomes cor- 
respondence in regard to the work, 
and will send lists of experiments, for 
which seeds, ete., can be furnished 
next season, to ail lowa farmers who 
are anxious to make the most of their 





| farms and of their farm life. 











Experiments in 


Corn Breeding 














AM going to start right out with 
a warning, especially to those in 
northern Iowa. Remember that this 
has been an exceptional year in 
many ways. The early season—much 





. 


corn being ripe in August—together 
with an extremely late fall—has al- 
lowed most all sorts of corn to mature. 


Therefore, as men naturally like to 
raise as big a kind of corn as they 
possibly can, they are going to be 
tempted to go to the extreme next 
vear. But here is where the accumu- 
lated experience of other years should 
act as a warning. In my general field 
experiments this year, I had a strain 
of corn that most certainly would have 
been greatly prized by me had I not 
remembered the short seasons during 
those first four or five years of my 
and work with corn. Then, it 
almost impossible to get a 


st 


seemed 








kind of corn early enough to mature 
and dry out properly. This year we 
co mature almost any kind. My 
point is that this has been an excep- 
tiot year, and that we must so con- 


sider it in deciding the kind of corn 
to plant next spring. 

The first question I want to discuss 
versus “foreign” seed, or 
the importanee of having acclimated 
seed. Acclimated seed, I think, is one 
of the most important things to look 
after in seed corn. For ten years, I 
have been studying and experimenting 
with corn. The first few years I was 
trying to produce show corn, because 
I had been swept along with the high 
tide of the great Holden revival, and 
had caught the spirit of the corn con- 
tests. Winning seventh place in my 
district at the Ames corn show, in my 


is “home” 


first attempt, only fired me with the 
d mination to win some of the big 
State and national premiums. For 


thvee years I had the best bushel of 
corn in my section at the state contest 
at Ames, and at Des Moines. At the 
National Corn Show, at Omaha, I had 
the best ten ears of yellow, and the 
best ten ears of white corn from the 
northern third of Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Michigan, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin. One year, at the lowa 
Stete Fair, I had the best single ear 
ef white corn over all sections of 
lowa, a feat seldom accomplished by 
@ contestant from northern lowa. Men 
hearing of my winning so many pre- 
hiums, naturally wanted to plant some 
of the corn. 

And what was the result? I found 
that by planting the corn the last of 
April or the first week in May, and by 
Selecting especially prepared ground, 
1 could manage to pull through some 
Way with the big late varieties; but 
wi this seed went into the hands of 
farmers in general—farmers who were 
used to an earjier variety, and did not 
Plant their corn until the 15th to the 
25th of May—they soon dropped it, 
Saying that it was too late. Only the 
exceptional man here and there clung 
to it, although he was generally a 
Mighty good farmer. 

Fearing I might be on the wrong 
track, I decided, in 1908, to begin a 








BY GEO. 


series of experiments with as many 
kinds of yellow corn as possible, piant- 
ing them side by side, and about the 
time the other farmers began planting 
their general fields. During the years 
1908, 1909, 1910, 1911 


M. ALLEE 


stand. But when we brought in the 
limiting factors of maturity and qual- 
ity, then the home grown farmer sorts 
pushed to the front. In this experi- 
ment, the late varieties from the south 

were not sufficiently 





and 1912, I practical- 
ly turned over our 
corn land to the try- 
ing out of diferent 
strains of yellow 
corn. I tried out 
early varieties from 
the north, and late 
varieties from the 
south, and many of 
the home varieties. 
In 1913 I turned over 
my single row work 
to the most promis- 
ing sorts that I had 
found during these 
other years, and to 
what new ones ‘I 
could find. I am go- 
ing to give the re- 
sults somewhat in 
detail, as I think it 
represents in a defi- 
nite way the general 
conclusions that I 
had gained from the 
observation of those other years. (See 
chart at close of this article.) 
Considering yield alone, the late va- 
rietics from the south came out ahead. 
They continued to do so when we 
struck out all rows not having a good 
stand themselves, or not being be- 
tween rows having a good, normal 





DITASSEALD ROW! 





represented. 

3ut this experi- 
ment was not gone 
through with for this 
one purpose alone. [ 
give it here; because 
the general conclu- 
sions of other years 
substantiate these re- 
sults, and because 
the results here giv- 
en were worked out 





with single rows 
planted by hand, 
grown under equal 


conditions, and the 
produce of each row 


weighed over’ the 
scales in the fall. 
Selection has al- 


ways been of excep- 
tional interest to me. 
It throws the whole 
field open again for 
discussion. Are we 
going to drop Row 
25, that produced the highest yield of 
all, with quality and maturity almost 
right, because in general practice it 
seems to be best to taboo the big 
late varieties? Couldn’t we, by a 
few years of selection, get it almost 
acclimated? Or by sprucing up a bit, 
by getting the land thoroughly drained, 











Weighing the Yields of Single Rows. 





by rotating and fertilizing, by plowing 
the sod in the fall, and by disking 
early in the spring, and planting early, 
couldn’t we make it almost fill the bill 
as it is? 

Then there is Row 10, among the 
early sorts. Its quality and maturity 
are fine, and the yield is good. Couldn't 
we, by selecting a littie larger ear, 
make it fill out a little better the grow- 
ing season, and so become a bigger 
yielder? Or couldn’t we, by planting 
one more stalk to the hill, get a good 
yield just as it is? Do we have to dis- 
card this, too, because in this instance 
it is classed among the early varieties 
from the north, that in general pro- 
duce corn of fine quality and maturity, 
but poor yields? 

But you ask: “Why look to these 
others, when there is Row 16 among 
the better acclimated sorts, that, con- 
sidering yield and maturity and qual- 
ity, is first best here and now, just as 
it is?” Ill answer: Because there 
was one peculiar thing about Row 16 
that is to be found in most of our bet- 
ter acclimated strains. As with them, 
so with Row 16. It produced corn of 
good yield and quality, but was so 
badly mixed with white corn that most 
judges in a hotly contested corn con- 
test would disqualify it immediately. 
But are we to discard it because of 
mixture, when it has shown up so weil 
in the great points of yield, maturity, 
and quality? Can’t we, by careful se- 
lection and breeding, hope to free it 
from some of its more glaring faults? 

And so we have the whole field open 
to us again; and this is no petty puz- 
zle that we have to solve. Much will 
' depend on your farm, the method cf 
farming, and the use of the corn after 
it is grown. Having chosen a strong, 
vigorous variety of great potentiality, 
from whatever source, you have but 
taken the first step in seiection. In 
seme way you must get at those supe- 
rior strains within the variety. It has 
been such strains in animal and plant 
life that have played such a vital part 
in agricultural advancement. One way 
of getting at these superior strains 
in corn is by the single row method; 
the planting of a few hills from a lot 
of different ears, keeping a record of 
growth and maturity and weighing the 
results over the scales at husking- 
time. 

The value of this method is shown 
in a striking way by my single row 
experiments this year (1914). As a 
check on my other rows, I took a hand- 
ful of seed out of a sack of two-year- 
old corn, and planted it in one of the 
rows. It was the only row of that 
variety represented, and it. was the 
highest yielding row I had among the 
forty-five. And the point about it was 
that it was the direct product, that is, 
descended in direct line from the best 
ten ears out of 104 that I had in single 
rows in 1910. , 

A striking illustration was from a 
group of three rows representing an- 
other variety in this same experiment 
| plot this year. One row yielded eighty- 


(Continued on page 1673) 
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I The Breeding of Deer 


(Continued from page 1659) 





Then Mr. Hanssen, with one or two 
men from the boat, thought they would 
see what they could do. They wanted 
to see something of the country, and 
to get some pictures of the reindeer 
in the open if they couid. Soon they 
sishied three deer, but the creatures 
were so frightened at the sight of the 
men that they scampered away at a 
mad pace. The men followed the ani- 
mals through a thicket of spruce to 
the barren rocks, where fifteen more 
were stationed. 

These joined the first three, and as 
they were driven along, more fell in 
line, and with the increase in numbers 
the whole herd went along more peace- 
fully and quietly. One doe seemed to 
be the leader. When they came to the 
main herd, there were nearly 400 of 
the animals, and little difficulty was 
experienced in getting them to the 
corrals. By this time the herders were 
back to aid in heading them into the 





yards. Speaking of his experience, Mr. 
Hanssen says, in American Forestry 

“The creat number of men seemed 
to make the deer uneasy, and they 
tried to break away, but we had them 
pretiy well cornered, and after half an 
hour’s running et top speed. to keep 
them together, we got about 200 inside 
the corral, where the herders started 
to lasso those picked for shipping. The 
lassoing itself was easy compared to 
the handling of the captured deer, that 
fought with hind and front legs as long 
as he had a foot free. This made it 
necessary to tie up the feet.” 

The ship was provided with pens 
15x15 feet, and six deer were placed 
in each pen. In spite of rough weath- 
er, the animals arrived at their desti- 
nation in good condition. From the 
steamer they were placed in crates, 
eight feet long, four feet wide and five 
feet high, and removed to a box car, 
where they were turned loose. At the 
end of this trip the deer were turned 
into an enclosed woodland, where 
there was plenty of pasture and 





breuse. Soon they were fat, none the 
less for their trip. i 

One handicap to the breeding of 
deer for meat purposes is the stvin- 
gent game laws of some states. Breed- 
ers who buy and own the animals, the 
same as they do their beef stock, think 
they sheuid not be hampered by the 
laws which protect the wild game. 
Generally the law recognizes private 
ownership, but at the same time it 
specifies that the owner must obey 
the restrictions of the wild game iaw 
es to season, sale and shipment of his 
stock. The laws of many states make 
illegal the shipment of deer, either 
alive or dead, and make it embarrass- 
ing for the owner if he wants to kill 
more than one or two animals in a 
season. Such laws, however, are grad- 
ually being modified to allow the rais- 
ing of domesticated deer for meat 
purposes. 

Wild deer should be protected by 
game laws, and every hunter should 
be restricted as to the number he can 
kill, and as to the season when he can 


do it. It is entirely different with deer 
borght and bred on a privat? ranch si 
ply for the sake of the meat and profit 
resuiting to the owner by raising it. 
Venison, on account of its scarcity 
end peculiar flavor, is a high priced 
meat where it cin be bought. The 
production of it on a commercial scale 
to meet this demand, ought to be en- 
couraged rather than hampered. It 
seems that those who want to make 
a business of raising deer ought to be 
allowed to kili and sell as many ol 
their own privately owned stock as 
they desire. The privilege of so doing 
should be granted throughout the sea- 
son. If the owner was making a rest 
lar business of raising and feeding 
them for the market, he would aim to 
maintain enough deer for this pur- 
pose, and his industry ought not to be 
hampered by laws protecting Ww oo 
game, laws which are perfectly prope 
and which shou'd be enforced by &: _ 
wardens. Probably if the Iaws were 
modified to encourage the breeding of 
deer for meat, that more farmers who 
have land suitable for deer rancies 
would take advantage of this profit- 
| able branch of the live stock industry: 
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A Millionaire’s Dairy Stop that cream leak 
: NOW 


< the city of Morristown, New Jer- 
Ie re the homes of thousands of 


vow York’s prominent millionaires. 


It within about an hour’s ride of | 


the «at metropolis, and it is said 
" proportion to population, this 
’ the wealthiest cities in the 
The city is characterized by 


that 
is on 


rid 

ee esidences, and a system of liv- 
ing «bere expense is not considered. 
it is » out the production of miik for 
come ol these particular people that I 
wish .o speak and explain to my lowa 
et . | was home on my father’s 
farm, | was always more interested in 
the cows and the handling of the milk 
then | was im the other part of the 
farm work. For this reason my fath- 
er let me do all the dairy work, includ- 
ing. | separating, handling of the 
eeam, ard making of the butter, with 
ihe exception of what help 1 got at 
mixing time. At the lowa Agricul- 
tural College ! paid much attenticn to 
éairying, and perhaps neglected some 
of my other work, so when I left the 
schoo! i felt fairly well qualified to 
hardie a dairy and do it right- 


The owner of the dairy now under 
mv charge had written to the college, 


asking if they had a young man with 
some pr2ct.cal experience, who wouid 
be willing to aceept such a position, 
and tle letter was turned over to me. 


I answered it, explaining my qualifica- 


BY FRANCIS STURGEON 


dairy barn, is worth to him what it 
cests. Part of my work is to explain 
these things in my department to the 
visitors, to show them the ideal con- 
ditions under which the milk that their 
children drink is produced. 

the barn itseif is finished both in- 
sid? and out far better than mest 
dwelling houses. It is kept reaiy 
cle.ner than the average housekeeper 
maintains her kitchen. The sides and 
ceilings are sezied with high-priced 
lumber, and everything is varnished 
better than the woodwork in most 
houses. Assistants keep this cl2an 
daily, so that not a dust particle nor a 
cobweb can be found. Enough help 
is provided to dust the barn daily, and 
to scrub the floors. Two young D:n- 
ish men do this work, and they do it 
the-oughly. 

The barn consists of a main upright 
from which extend the stables, each of 
which is finisned in the manner just 
described. The wing to the right as 
ycu enter the barn is for the milk 
cows, While that to the left is for the 
young stock and fresh cows. Along 
each side of the cow stable are twelve 
swinging steel stanchions, with bent 
rod partitions, fastened into the ce- 
ment. The cows stand facing the wall, 
there being a window for each animal, 








the farm, that I will have learned 
many things not to do, but I aiso will 
have some useful lessons. 

We keep eighteen pure-bred, 
tered Jersey and Guernsey cows. 


regis- 
We 


keep the two breeds because some of 
our qustomers want Jersey milk and 
some Guernsey milk. Two valuabie 


sires of each breed are maintained, at 
an expense inconsisient with the re- 
turns. The aim is to have a fresh 
cow about every three weeks, and for 
each one coming fresh to have one go- 
ing dry for the rest period. 

In the summer the cows are brought 
into the barn at three o’clock im the 
afternoon. heir udders and rear 
parts are washed and dried by an as- 
sistant. The stxonehkions are provided 
with <n apparatus to Kcep the cows 
from lying down until they have been 
milked, althovgh the standing pltat- 
forms are so ciean that the cows would 
get no dirt on their udders by so doing. 
In hatf an hour after the cows have 
been washed and dried, two milkers, 
who must wear unsoised white suits, 
start the miiking. Before they do 
this, they must wash their hands and 
clean tneir finger-nzils. 

The milk is drawn into covered pails 
with filter strainers. First the milk 
is directed through a convex wire 
gauze, and from here it falls through 
layers of ebsorbent cotton into the 
pail. It wouid be almost impossible 
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Rear View of the Barn, Showing Stables On Either Side of the Main Upright. 


tions, and the result was that the own- 
er wrote back to me, requesting that 
I come to New York City for a per- 
sonal interview at his expense. I had 
never been east, and | was anxious for 
the trip. Im a week, I was at his New 
York office, and within a few hours we 
were spinning in his big automobile at 
express train rate for the farm near 
Morristown. My qualifications were 
nn and I accepted the posi- 

n. 

The prices we get for our dairy 
Products may sound high to farmers in 
the corn belt. For milk we get twenty 
cents a quart, and for cream we get a 
dollar a quart. We can sell more but- 
ter than we ean make at a dollar a 


pound. I know some of you folks will 
Sey that there must be all kinds of 
Profit when milk, cream and butter are 
Sold at such unreasonable prices, but I 
am sure the owner of this dairy is 
Taking less money than many of you 
who are selling milk at four cents a 
qua: or butter at thiry cents a 
bouni. The dairy, which is only a 
bart of a thousand-acre estate, is not 
Tun ior profit, but I might say for the 
amusement of the owner, whose prop- 
erty 's valued at millions of dollars. 
Vcalthy men have their hobbies. 
Son take amusement in yachting— 
othe-s im golf or fast horses, and some 
Micorming. The man from whom I am 
Worl ng maintains his farm at an ex- 
Pens of thousands of dollars greater 
than its income. This does not mat- 
ter io him. Perhaps che satisfaction 
he cets in showing his millionaire 
den anions over the farm, his gar- 
ns 


greenhouses, and through his 


which makes the barn as light as day. 
There are no mangers or feed troughs, 
but simply a slight concave depression 
in the cement alley. 

Pure spring water is piped into the 
barn for all stock, and it is from the 
same source that the owner draws it 
for his family. When the cows are in 
the barn they are watered several 
times a day, the water being connected 
to the rounded depression in front of 
them. The gutters behind the cows 
are wide and shallow, and are drained 
so that any liquid exerement is re 
moved at once. It is the duty of one 
of the attendants to elean the stables, 
not once or twice a day, but as often 
as there are any voidines. The gut- 
ters drain into a septic tank and sew- 
age dispos2il system, and the solid ma- 
rure is removed at once to a pile rods 
away from the barn and out of sight. 
The droppings are not only removed 
at once, but the place where they feit 
is rinsed eff by one who looks after 
this part of the work. 

Sometimes I wish I was back on the 
farm, where I could practice what I 
was taught in college, and what I have 
learned from the experiment stations. 
I would like to have water tight gut- 
ters and use absorbents to save ali the 
liquid manure and apply it to the soil, 
instead of seeing it go to waste. The 
saving of fertility is not an object to 
the owner, as a degree of cleanliness 
would have to be sacrificed. Carloads 
of manure and fertilizer are bought to 
keep this farm productive, not simply 
to maintain average yields, but to dou- 





bte or triple the average, regardless of 
cost. I feet that when I do go back to 





for a particle of dirt to get into the 
pail, if a stray dust particle did hap- 
pen to fall from the udder or ceiling. 
As soon as a cow is milked, the as- 
sistant weighs the milk, marks it down 
to the credit of the particular cow, and 
strains it again into a tank at. one end 
of the stable. 

From this tank the milk flows imto 
the milk-room, where it passes down 
over the aerator, which is kept cold 
by ice water. From the aerator it 
passes through another filter strainer 
into a can at a temperature of ahout 
forty degrees. Not a trace of animal 
heat or cdor of the cow is left, and 
this is aecomplished within two min- 
utes after the milk comes from the 
cow. It is then bottled, securely’ 
capped, and the bottles set in cement 
tanks of ice water until ready for de- 
livery. 

Sour milk is a stranger in this dairy, 
and under these conditions I can keep 
it sweet for two weeks or a month in 
the hottest of weather. It simply will 
not sour, and, while it could be kept 
for days, it is delivered the following 
day in an iced condition. Milk so pro- 
duced has a flavor which is delicious, 
and there is a cream line on the bottle 
which satisfies customers of its qual- 
ity. V2 use no milk which tests less 
than five per cent fat. 

Enough milk is separated to supply 
the eream trade and to make some 
butter. We allow about ten quarts of 
milk for a quart of cream, and,'as I 
said before, sell it in half-pint bottles 
at the rate of a dollar a quart. We 
set the bottled cream in cracked ice, 
and ripen it for forty-eight hours be- 
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with a 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 


Ww continue to separate cream by 
either “gravity skimming” or an 
inferior or worn out cream separator that 
loses cream for you every day just as 
surely as a leaky cream ca: ? 

You may have less milk just now, but 
with “oid” milkers and cold weather your 
cream loss is greater than in spring or 
summer. Cream is worth more now, too. 

If you will test your skim-milk you will 
see for yourself that you can't afford to wait 
vatil next spring. Let 
the De Laval stast 
saving cream for you 
right now and it will 
earn a large part of 
its cost by spring. 

See the nearest 
De Laval agent at 
once, or if you do 
not know him, write 
us direct for any de- 
sired information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















You can now fecd a calf for the first five 
months of his life for less than haif the 
cost of the milk he would consume in the old 
way. Do this with 


Blatchford’ s Calf Meal 


meal has been known asthe complete mili sub- 
oun ~-y since the yeor 1800. Very easily prepared. 
it prevents scouring promotes a strong rapid growta 
and makes a better cow. 


Write for Actual Figures °°! renulte, 


that show you how to increase your calf 
new data will be sent for the asking rite oF wy 


Blatchford Ca!f Mea! Factory, Dept,4569. Waukegan, til, 
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round 


rip 


That’s why this tractor has 
more power at the drawbar. 





Rog US Pot OF 


That’s why it doesn’t slip— 
doesn’t mire—doesn’ t pack 
the soil. 

Cheap to maintain; horse 
power guaranteed; 2,000 in 
use. Get our Catalog F G 152 
and learn about this tractor 
that’s “different’. 


THE HOLT MFG. oO, B INC. 
Peoria, IB. 





Tag your nen best and geecowt means of 
identifiéation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped stamped on taga. 
Catalog and samples tree on request 

FP. S. Burch & Co., TSSW. Muren St. Chicago 
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Songs All 


Over. 400 Complete Songs 
with Words and 
Masic 


an Sing 


Over 
500 
Pages 






Full Size, 7x9 1-2 inches. 


Greatly Reduced Size. 


| 400 of the Sweetest Songs in the World 


| Do you remember the sweet zongs mother used to sing as she snuggled you 
up to her breast and rocked you to sleep in the old rocking chair? Or, when 
she tucked you in the old-fashioned cradle? 

Do you remember the good old songs you sang as boys and girls at home 
when the family gathered around the organ? 

Do you remember some particular songs of the days when you were courting 
or being courted, songs that meant so much to you then and which will awaken 
sweet memories while life lasts? 

Well, these and many others are in this wonderful book of Heart Songs, for 
it was compiled from songs sent in from all over this great country. 

Joe Chapple offered $10,000 in prizes for the songs most loved by the com- 
mon people. More than 20,000 sent in their favorite songs, and this book is 
the result. 

Many of these songs cannot be found in any other collection. They came 
in yellow, time-worn, tear-stained sheets—that had been sacredly treasured from 
childhood—others were written out from memory—some were given by titles 
only—or remembered verses, involving a long search to obtain the whole. 

Of the thousands received it is safe to say that the several hundred finally 
selected—as having the largest number of votes and the highest endorsement— 
represent today the taste of the English speaking people of the world. 

Favorite sones from the song-lore of the English, Irish, Scotch, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, French, Swedish, Norse, Danish, 
American, Negro—tilled with the memories, the longings, the regrets, the 
hopes, the fears, the smiles, the tears, that make up the warp and woof of 
human life—with all its changing lights and shadows. 

Over 500 Pages—Four years of song gathering to obtain the correct 
words and music of this unrivalled collection—many af them Folk Songs only 
here published for the first time. Others never before found in a home volume. 
The real heart songs of 100,000,000 people. 

More Than 400 Songs—Every song chosen for some personal asso- 
ciation; some tender memory; some life-lasting effect; for the haunting beauty 
of its words; for the lifting music of its melody. The familiar songs of the 
long-ago, that are treasured in the heart forever. 

Arranged in Lower Key—The only song book written and arranged 
in low key so that every member of the family can join in the singing. Many 
pieces harmonized and adapted for the first time to mixed voices. For the 
family—for entertainments—for Social gatherings. 


Get This Book in Time for the Holiday Fes- 
tivities. Get it So Everybody Can Sing 


Heart Songs - - - - -] @SA 
| Wallaces’ Farmer 3 years | $3.00 
Heart Songs - - - - - 2) @ Ot 
Wallaces’ Farmer 5 years § $4.00 


We do not sell Heart Songs alone, nor handle it exeept with athree- or five- 
year subscription. You will be marked up from the time your présent sub- 
seription expires. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 
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fore delivering. By this time it is so 
thick that it will not run from a bottle, 
and is handled with a spoon by those 
who use it. The same precautions ob- 
served in handling the milk and cream 
are observed in making the butter— 
this being my part of the work be- 
sides the general overseeing of the 
rest of it. I am supposed to keep ev- 
eryone out of the milk room, the only 
exceptions being in the case of the 
owner and his guests who come to 
visit the dairy. All the washing and 
sterilizing of the bottles and tinware 
is done by an assistant in a sanitary 
room having boiler connections. 

Soiling crops are grown throughout 
the summer for the dairy cows. Silage 
and roots are fed as a succulent feed 
in winter, besides grain and alfalfa 
hay. The dairyman has to make a 
note for the farmer to have such and 
such crops at certain seasons, and then 
each day to tell one of the drivers to 
bring so much to the barn. In the 
same way the ice, feed or other sup- 
plies needed are ordered. 

I have to keep in pretty close touch 
with the customers and their needs, 
to see if the milk and cream are en- 
tirely satisfactory, and if the delivery 
man is giving them good service. Any 
complaints are to be made to me di- 
rect; but with the precautions fol- 
lowed, complaints are very rare. It is 
interesting to see how particular some 
people, who trust everything else to 
their housekeepers, are when it comes 
to their milk supply. Many of them 
come to make personal inspections of 
the dairy and the conditions under 
which the milk is produced, and this 
is what the owner likes best, when he 
is home to hear their praise. 

The operating expense of such a 
dairy is so much that there is no 
chance for profit, if the products sold 
for twice what they are bringing. It 
is not unusual to drive ten or twelve 
miles to deliver a few quarts of milk, 





if one of the regular customers }, 
pens to be away that far for . few 
days. I have even made trips clear to 
New York City to deliver a few pounds 
of butter to a favored friend o¢ 
owner. The farm bookkeeper 
an accurate record of all expenses 
what each cow produces from day tg 
day, the feed consumed, labor ‘and 
other incidentals. 
Once each week, when the owner is 
not away, he meets the heads of de- 
partments at a directors’ meeting 
Each reports conditions of the part he 
has in charge, and suggestions are ex- 
changed. The gardener, farmer, hor. 
ticulturist, dairyman, carpenter, book. 
keeper, and superintendent, are sup- 
posed to attend these hour Meetings 
and to each one who is there a crisp, 
new one-dollar bill is handed out. ‘ 
I would not advise any college men 
to seek similar positions to mine. Nine 
out of ten owners who maintain such 
dairies know little about the practica] 
side, and yet they want to have more 
or less to say as to how the work shal} 
be done. For example, the owner of 
the dairy of which I have charge dj. 
rects that the calves must have whole 
milk when there is any surplus. At 
other times, when there is a heavy de. 
mand for cream, he says to feed the 
calves skim-milk. He seems to under- 
stand that skim-milk is a good food 
for calves, but he does not appreciate 
how hard it is to make sudden changes 
from one to the other without hurting 
the calves. He wants the milk room 
kept strictly dark, or darkened as 
much as possible, and for this reason 
I have to fight mildew more than I 
would if plenty of light was admitted. 
I might mention other errors I would 
have to make if I carried out ail the 
instructions of the owner. Under such 
conditions, I feel I am doing my duty 
when I use my own judgment regard- 
less of what someone who is unfa- 
miliar with the practical side wants. 
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Jules Flandre, Belgian Farmer 
(Continued from page 1644) 


foootsore. But there was something 
in their eyes which stirred Jules most 
strangely. The wife and Joan stood 
by the side of the road and looked 
earnestly at the soldiers as they went 
by. And while Jules kept at work 
with the potatoes, he nevertheless 
managed to keep an eye on the men 
as they marched by. He knew what 
was in the mother’s mind as_ she 
watched, and when he came in, he 
looked at her with a question in his 
eye. She imperceptibly shook her 
head, but neither said anything. 

Then something happened. The sol- 
diers left the road, spread out in the 
fields on either side, and began dig- 
ging trenches across one of Jules’ lit- 
tle plots of ground. That meant that 
there would be fighting there. So 
Jules, his wife, boy and girl, worked 
hard all afternoon and almost all night 


| to get in the remainder of the crops. 
| On either side of them the soldiers 





were digging trenches, and in the early 
morning German firing began. 

Jules tried to send his wife and two 
children away out of danger, but they 
wouldn’t leave. So they all took ref- 
uge in the cellar. For three hours 
the firtag continued. Many bullets 
struck the house; they heard the crash 
of the mirror; and the good wife 
groaned as she heard the smashing of 
the dishes. A cannon ball smashed 
the chimney, and they could hear the 
bricks falling on the roof. After a 
while, the firing ceased, and all was 
quiet. They waited for a time, and 
then ventured out. Within the house 
everywhere was destruction. The win- 
dows were broken, the walls were full 
of bullet-holes; everything breakable 
by bullets was broken. The mother 
sat down on the dirt floor, her arms 
over her face, and rocked back and 
forth, moaning. Jules and Joan went 
to the door. There were Germans on 
all sides. As they stood there, an of- 
ficer came riding by. When he saw 
Jules, he fiercely pointed a big revolv- 
er at him. Another officer stepped 
quickly to the door. “Kisses, not bul- 
lets, for such as these, my. captain,’ 
he said, and kissed Joan on her come- 
ly red cheek. Joan was big and strong, 
and afraid of nothing. Her work in 
the fields had given her_a fine, large 
hand, and she left its imprint on*the 
laughing .officer’s face before he couid 
draw back. The other officer and*the 
men laughed; that was.a good: joke on 
the young lieutenant; and the line 
passed on. Joan someway. felt better. 
These Germans were not so bad after 





all. She wondered if that lieutenant 
might come that way again. 

So they ventured out. Some men 
were lying in their little field, Belgian 
soldiers. They were dead. How un- 
comfortable some of them looked, with 
arms or legs bent back under them. 
One of them was lying with his face 
crushed into the earth. They found 
some who were not dead, but badly 
wounded. These they tried to help in 
their crude sort of way. Joan and the 
boy brought water, and the mother 
came with some rags to bind up their 
wounds. And as she worked at this, 
she thought of young Jules and his 
brother, and wondered; but she said 
nothing to the others about them. It 
was not necessary, for they, too, were 
thinking. 

Three days the Flandres lived dumb- 
ly on, caring for the wounded as best 
they could. The Germans took their 
horses, the cows, and the chickens. 
German soldiers slept each night in 
the Flandres cottage, while Jules and 
his family burrowed a place for them- 
selves under the wheat stack. Day 
and night, the Germans marched by, 
foot soldiers, horsemen, cannon, auto- 
mobiles. Once a_ kitchen wagon 
stopped near the cottage, and the men 
with it made great kettles of soup, 
which they handed in bowls to the sol- 
diers as they marched. How good the 
soup smelled to the Flandres. If they - 
could only have some! for they were 
hungry. But they did not dare ask or 
get near. And still the Germans came. 
Was there no end to them? The wheat 
was taken to feed the horses. The po- 
tatoes went into the kitchen wagons. 
And finally there was nothing left to 
eat. They must go. So Jules and the 
boy fixed up a two-wheeled cart, while 
the mother and Jo2zn gathered up the 
few precious things left in the house; 
these they packed on the cart, and the 
next morning they started off to vard 
Holland, Jules and Joan pulling the 
cart, and the mother and boy waiking 
behind. 

They did not look back. But Jules 
thought much of God as he walked, 
and of his two boys who were gone, 
and of Joan—and as he looked at her 
he hoped they would not see any ore 
soldiers. And then he thought of her 
mother, of the time when they started 
together to make a home of their own; 
of the years of hard work. And now 
éverything was gone: And the mother, 
trudging wearily behind—of what did 
she think? Well, those who, are moth- 
ers will know what was in her mind. 
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The Farmer’s 
Opportunity 


Winter is the farmer’s vacation time—a month or 
more spent in California during the winter is a rare - 
delight for anyone. California is a summerland in winter 
and this winter there is the additional enjoyment of a visit 
to the two great world’s fairs, that have acres of exhibits 
dealing with subjects that touch the life of the farmer. 

The San Diego Exposition opens January 1st and the San Francisco 
Exposition February 20th, 1915. 

_ Secure these great treats at one time and in one trip. From three 
weeks to a month is all the time required for the entire trip. Expenses 
are moderate throughout and accommodations good. 

“‘ The Pacific Limited’’ will take you in comfort direct to either 
Los Angeles or San Francisco without change of cars—via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


Write for a copy of our Exposition folder. It tells how California and the Fairs may 
be seen to best advantage at least expense. Mail the coupon below. 


a ne 

Gio. B. RE. OF te 
& St. P. Ry.. ‘Chicago. 

Send Pe folder and quote fare to California and : 


return from.. 
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20% With 
Less Feed 


H og Profits Increase 

Experts on hog raising agree that hogs thrive better, gain more weight and 
are healthier on less feed if given a a supply of clean, sanitary water. 
Give your hogs and other live stock a chance and get the inereased profits. 
Give them warm water in 40-degrees-below-zera weather and cool, fresh water 
on the hottest days. This is only possible with the 


0-K STOCK WATERERS 


The ‘‘Albl-Vear-Round” Waterers. Easily filled. automatic feod. 
Guaranteed nen-freezable. Are disease preventors. Pays for itself 
inashort time. Will last a lifetime. Saves time and labor. Increase your 
stock profits. Reduces yourfeedexpense. Simple, practical and inexpensive. 
shipped eomplete ready touse. If O-K Waterers are not sold in your town, 
sead us your order and we will — = one ~ peeing freight prepaid. 
Write today for our catalog and 
Ask for Our Siacaniiiiie Guarantee 


PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY 


2312 Fleyd Avenue. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 






















fr STOCK TANKS DON’T WASTE GRAIN 


SAVE IT this winter by heating the water 
for your stock with Coal, Wood or Cobs in a 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 
Quickest to heat; strongest draft; adjustable grates; 
ashes slutely without disturbing fire; keeps fire 24 brs. 


Abselut el y [ Sates cove: seu. for itself in 2 Fagen, «Toe 


Wood, Steel or“Con me ge any size. Most reliable, 
practical, efficient and durable Heater manufactured. 


“Purchased 3. of Tank Heaters inst Winter, worked very satisfac-4 
cual and ass well worth Every Stockman sheuld nse one.” 


Professor of Animal <—o Towa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Get a Hester czrly. Write at once for tHustrated circulars and dealer’s name. 
WILLS MFG. CO. ™M ils. 
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“A product without a peer” 


APOLLO 


BEST BLOOM 


IGALVANIZED SHEETS 
Finesse ghect mot rock Abound Hooda Broaqoc ve ating ce: 


Sold by leading deal: Send for “ 















A Sad Christmas 


(Continued from page 1643) 


of the brotherhood of man. The ehurch 
in these warring countries has largely 
failed because it does not fully repre- 
sent and present Christianity. It has 
eaten out of the hand of kings and 
courts, and because dependent on them 
must do their will, knowing full well 
that that will is directly opposed to the 
will of the God they profess to serve. 
The church has leaned on an arm of 
flesh instead of on Him who said: “Alt 
power hath been given me in heaven 
and on earth.” The war is the direct 
and inevitable result of the doctrine 
that “might makes right.” God is let- 
ting the world see just where that doc- 
trine leads. So long as any powerful 
nation preaches this gospel of Beelze- 
bub, that “might makes right,” we 
shall have war and bloodshed, widows 
and orphans, and a degenerate people. 
The angel with his sharp sword has 
this summer been gathering the grapes 
that we have been growing, and has 
been thrusting them into the wine 
press of the wrath of Almighty God. 
No wonder blood is flowing for “one 
thousand six hundred furlongs.” (See 
Revelation, 14:20.) 


And yet there is a bright side to this 
dark picture. These men lying in the 
trenches along a six-hundred-mile bat- 
tle line, have no feeling of personal 
hatred toward those whose lives they 
seek, and who seek their lives. Why, 
then, do they seek to take their lives? 
Plainly, because they regard them as 
the enemies of their country, and of 
the ideals for which their various coun- 
tries stand. For this they are willing 











| to risk their earthly all. 





There is something noble in the man 
who will willingly risk his life for his 
country’s good. There is something 
noble in the man who can sink self and 
all that life holds dear for an ideal, 
even though that ideal, as we see it, 
may be utterly wrong. This nobility is 
especially manifest in countries where 
service in the army is entirely volun- 


| tary, as in England, and where the 


pay is merely nominal. There is some- 
thing truly great in the man who can 
do that. 


We must not forget at this Christ- 
mas time that the Lord reigns over all 
these battlefields, and out of the wel- 
ter of blood, this abyss of suffering, 
He will work out His great purposes. 
Remember that the angel song is ad- 
dressed to “men with whom He is well 
pleased,” to “men of good-will,” and to 
those only. There can be no peace to 
unrighteousness, nor can there be per- 
manent suceess to any unrighteous 
cause. To believe otherwise would be 
to believe that God had lteft His throne 
of judgment. 

There will be one sure result of this 
terrible war, with its unspeakable hor- 
rors, and that is the spread of true 
democracy, a fuller realization of the 
brotherhood of man. God reigns; and 
humanity will not, can not rest until 
the brotherhood of man is recognized 
as the basis of government; until the 
Teuton recognizes the right of the 
Slav, and the Slav the right of the 
Teuton, each to work out his destiny; 
until the races of men are allowed to 
develop, each aceording to the genius 
of his own race; until the church cuts 
itself loose from the trammels of cabi- 
nets and courts, and preaches with 
freedom the fundamental teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth, the brotherhood of 
men for whom He died. Until this 
comes, there can be no lasting peace. 

Amid all the sadness of this Christ- 
mas time, there is this hope for the 
future. Then let us banish from our 
hearts all ill-will towards an enemy 
who may have done us wrong. Let us 
learn to think of men of all races as 
standing on the same level with ours 
before the Searcher of all hearts, and 
thus be prepared to listen with rever- 
ence and humility to the song of the 
angles: 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace among men in whom he is 
well pleased.” 
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Save draft—save repairs. 

Don’t rut roads or fields. Send today fer free 
illustrated eatalog of wheeis and wagons. 

Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elm St., Quincy, ft. 
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for our Free Cata Farm, Poultry and Lawn } 

Fe fence. Many sn a= Ry are oifered. Sold direct to ‘ 

14 4 CENTS At you the De ‘8 Profit. 

Lawn Fence 6c. a foo 

Wire $1.48 per 50- rod By poster 
Coiled d Spring | ym ) Co. 

Box32 Wi 


















































FARM FENCE 


41 INCHES HIGH 

100 other styles of 

— Fey = 
awn Fencing direct 

from factory at_save-the- CENTS 

deale: Ou 


r” r 
large catalog is free. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT 


OPERATED BY 


The Edison Electric Light Plant 


Is Best for the Farm on Long Winter Nights— 
When Father or Mother Reads, 
When the Big Children Study, 
When the Little Children Play, 
When Company Calls. 

The Edison Storage Battery makes electric 
light cheap and easy to install and maintain. 
A trouble-proof battery and the only one with 
a four-year guarantee (which it will long out- 
livery. Send for Catalog D now. 
oes STORAGE rag COMPANY 

98 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
ngmmTORS st FRANCISCO, cuca, new YORK, BOSTON 























Bdison Storage Battery Co., 
198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, Be Jd. 


Send me Catalog D. 





























If information ree plete [4 
plants is wanted, CHE K HEL: E w J 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 








Your 


Country 


What do you know abcak its 
Government | . 





partner? 


(Extract from telegram sent from Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, to the New York World, 
November 6, 1912.) 

‘‘When the first meager returns from New 
England and New York State began trickling 
in over the private wire, Mr. Wilson was seated 
in the parlor before the open grate. In his hand 
was an open book, held between him and the 
open fire. He seemed oblivious to the talk of 
his wife and daughters and the few friends who 
surrounded him. 

‘* The title of the book, which Mr. Wilson laid 
aside apparently with deep regret when more com- 
plete returns began to turn in. was ‘The Amer- 
ican Governmeot,’ by Frederick J. Haskins.”’ 








VERYONE knows how the old and grizzled nations looked 
with curiosity upon the stripling, which, in 1776, set up its own Government, 
and named itself “The United States of America.” Europe called it “The 

American Experiment. 

The 138 years since then are the most marvelous years of developement ever 
passed through by any country. The 3,000,000 Americans then are 100,000,000 today. 
The 13 States then are 48 today, and some of them are larger than European kingdoms. 

This Government, the product of five generations of Americans, is the richest 
inheritance ever handed down to the citizens of any nation, and it is yours. 

What do you know about it? 

Do you appreciate the importance of the change in administration? Do you 
know that the interests of every single citizen of the 100,000,000 Americans are at 
stake throughout it all? Do you realize that every human being who dwells under 
the flag is consciously or unconsciously affected by the Federal Government dur- 
ing every hour of every day? 





Beverly, Mass., 
Frederic J. Haskins, Esq., 
Dear Sir: 
Washington, D. C. 

I have read your interesting ac- 
count of the Presidency. It is accu- 
rate in respect of all the details com- 
ing under my observation during my 
incumbency in the office. 

Sincerely yours, 


( Signed) WM. H. TAFT. 





The American Government 


By FREDERIC J. HASKINS 


The Book That Shows Uncle Sam At Work 


Haven't you often wished for a true been prolonged about 13 per cent—to into all parts of the world, and he has 


picture of your Government? Not a_ be 


xact, four years, one month and had the benefit of most varied and ex- 


Republican picture, not a Democratic six days. tensive observation. His work has 


picture, but an accurate, unprejudiced, 
non-political picture of the Govern- profit 


You can see the entertainment and invariabiy been notable for care in se- 


this book has in store for you, curing facts, and for rare skill in nar- 


ment of which you are a part and and the best thing about it is the ac- rating them. It has won him the con- 


That picture is now put before the 


commendation of our greatest states- of 


curacy of every statement. 

The author is prepared to furnish a lomats, and party leaders. 
American people. Frederic J. Haskin, guarantee in this respect that never 
in his book, “The American Govern- has been equaled before. Each of the 
ment,” has set forth the story of the thirty chapters has been submitted to 
actual workings of the great Govern- and 
mental Machine in a manner at once from 
so skillful and accurate as to win the have examined the accompanying list calling for information pertaining to 
names of the men who have the Government. It was this wide- 


fidence of Presidents, statesmen, dip- 


Why It Was Written 
Thousands of scrap-books are stored 
approved by leading authorities with Mr. Haskin’s articles, and he has 
the President down. After you received a constant stream of letters 


men, Republican and Democrat alike. vouched for them, the claim that this spread interest, and the belief that he 


and which will quicken the pulse of is 
every American who reads it. 


The lid of the White House is liter- 
ally lifted off, that you may see your 
Presidents as though you lived with 
them, what they are, what they do, 


how they live. of 


corroboration. 


governmental activity. 


accurate book needs no further would be rendering a great educa- 

tional service, that inspired Mr. Has- 

s kin with the idea of undertaking the 
The Illustrations enormous task he has completed so 

addition to the text, this valu- successfully. 

book contains a pictorial story There has never been a time in the 

The illus- history of the country when the Gov- 


The impenetrable dignity of the Su- trations are all full page in size, and ernment was so big and so important 


preme Court is removed as if by magic were 
especially for this edition. The cam- been a day during the lives of the 
was hoisted to the tower above present generation of Americans when 
Weather Bureau to snap the ap- it was so important for all citizens to 


that you may ‘See the inner workings 


of the most powerful tribunal on era 
earth. the 


made from photographs taken as it is today, and there has never 


You are carried to the ports and the paratus that reads the clouds; then know the facts about their govern- 
courts of the world, to see the thou- lowered to the vaults of the Naval ment. 


sand and one tentacles of your De- Observatory to picture the clock that 
partment of State, absorbing political regulates 
States. It has caught at work the man 


and commercial information, often 


You Must Read It 


“The American Government” is one 


the time for the United 


without your knowledge, but always who makes the paper money we Amer- book that tells, accurately and without 


for your benefit. 

You are shown how the Weather 
Bureau is pulling down the secrets of 
the upper air to aid the shippers of 
merchandise, to safeguard those who 
ravel on the seas, and to give the 
farmers warning and advice in the 
care of their crops. 

You are shown how the operations 
of Uncle Sam’s health officials have 
so improved the conditions of living 
in the United States that during ten 
years the average American life has 


icans spend so freely, and it shows partisan bias, just what the working 
Dr. Wiley tinkering with his tést tubes machinery of this great government 
and 


Who is Frederic J. Haskins? 


The author of this is a newspaper libraries, studied in thousands of 
correspondent whose special articles schools, and read by hundreds of thou- 
on current affairs, politics, social econ- sands of Americans. It held Woodrow 


accomplishes for its people. It has 
been endorsed by scores of public of- 
ficials, has been placed in hundreds of 


nostrum catchers. 


travel, and other subjects have Wilson’s attention on the night of his 
given wide publication through- election to the Presidency—the su- 


out the United States in recent years. preme moment of his life. It will hold 
the course of his investigations he yours—whether you are nine or ninety 
has been sent by the great newspapers 


—a man or woman, boy or girl. 


How To Get It 


We do not sell this book. You can get it through us only by subscribing for 
Wallaces’ Farmer for 3 to 5 years. 


American Government 
Wallaces’ Farmer 3 yrs. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


——o American Government ? 4207 
‘$2. 45 Wallaces’ Farmer 5 yrs. § $3 45 


Des Moines, Iowa 





“Tam glad to assure you that no inaccuracy 
whatever has been noted in your chapter on 
the De spartment - State. 

*P.C. KNOX, Ex-Sec. of State” 





“IT am fully assured that your chapter on 
the Treasury Department is accurate in its 
Statement. 

“FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, 
“*Former Secretary of the Treasury.” 





**T find that you have stated the facts about 
the Department of Agric ulture, 
‘JAMES WILL SON, 
“Former Secretary of Agricu lture. $e 





“T think that your article will be of consid- 
erable interest to a large number of people 
who have no real knowledge of what the 
Department of Justice means 

‘GEO. W_ WIC ‘KERSHAM, 
*Ex-Attorney General.” 





“Your statements as to strength, general 
military policy, sufliciency of coast defenses, 
policy with reference to the improvement 
and building up of the militia, and co-opera- 
tion between itand the regular service, etc., 
are correct. 

‘LEONARD WOOD, Chief of Staff.” 





“Your chapter on the weather bureau is an 


accurate dese ription = TER work. 
ILLIS L, MOORE, 
“Ex-C nie f of Weather Bureau.” 





“I think you have succeeded in making an 
interesting, popular account of the activities 
of the Smithsonian Instituticn. 

“RICHARD R ATABUN 
Acting Seercti iry.” 





“Your chapter on the Seoenies Court is 
readable and ace prete ly don 

JAMES H. McKENNEY, ; 

“Clerk, United States Supreme Court.” 





“Your chapter on the Library of Congress 
is returned with a few corrections by the 
librarian himself. 

“HH. H. B. MEYER. 


‘Acting Librarian of Congress.” 





“Your chapter on the House.of Representa- 
tives isan excellent and succinct statement 
on the subject. e 

““CHAMP CLARK, Speaker 





“Your valuable book upon the departm 
of the Federal government is full of u 
and practical knowledge, and 1 wish very 
much that I had had it, both when I was 
writing ‘The American Commonwealth’ and 
when I first came here as preegee dor. 

JAMES BRYCE 
“Former British Ambassad 








“T am most happy to be a possessor 
copy of your book, ‘The American Goverl- 
ment.’ It ought to be ol vat desk of every 
intelligent —— rican citize - 

OHN IR ELAND, Arehbishor 








if- 


“Lam pleased with the statements sum! 
izing the work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“JUDSON C. CLEMENTS 
“Chairman Interstate Commerce Commiss ! 





“Your chapter on the Panama C anal is 0. K. 
‘GEORGE W. GOETHALS, | 
“Chief EnginecT 











“T have recommended your most _uselu 
volume on the governmentof the United Stat 
as a basis of instruction in C ivil Govermnent 

‘DAVID STAR JORDAN, 





“Chancellor Leland Stanford Jr. Universit) 


— 








Plea: 
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An Ambition Realized 


(Continued from page 1645) 


For the first two weeks the chicks 
are fed mostly on boiled eggs tested 
out from the incubators, but in each 
com} partment is a hopper containing 
scraps and a dry mash made 
cracked corn, wheat, millet and 
sunflower seed. Charcoal is kept at 
hand. Very few chicks are lost. The 
early hatched ones go into the laying 
and into the breeding pens the 








meat 
from 


Siow ing fall, after being sorted care- 
fully Young cockerels of the best 
plocd obtainable are kept with these. 

ch house has a yard 100 feet long 
and 20 feet wide, but it is divided so 


the birds can be turned into either 
half. While they have the run of one 
half, a green feed is being grown in 
the other half. Rye sowed in the fall 
provides the first green feed in the 
spring. By the time this is gone, the 
oats are about ready in the other half. 
Each planting lasts just about three 


weeks. The growing crops keep the 
yards sanitary, and provide most ex- 
cellent pasture for the poultry stock. 
The birds are kept strictly free from 
lice or mites. To combat these, for- 
maldehyde candles are burned in each 
house spring and fall. As a further 


precaution, each building is white- 
washed and each roost provided with 
an oil cup to control lice. The feed 
consists of grains, mashes and green 
stufi. In a pile of chaff on the floor is 
mixed wheat, corn, some buckwheat, 
and oats. Beef scrap, grit and char- 
coal are kept in hoppers all the time. 
Three times a week he gives them a 
cooked mash made of middlings, bran, 
corn meal and vegetables chopped fine. 


Sprouted oats, cabbages and roots pro- 
vide the green feed in.winter. 

The garden department is just as 
interesting as any other department to 
the farm. This consists of eight acres 
devoted to the growing of all kinds of 
truck, onions, cucumbers, cabbage, po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, small table vege- 
tables, and there is a greenhouse. Not 
only enough produce is raised for sum- 
mer use, but enough for canning. He 
has hundreds of quarts of tomatoes, 
corn, peas and fruit canned in a small 
canning factory built a year or two 
ago. Cabbage is made into sauer kraut, 
and cucumbers into pickles. 

The farm is entirely separate from 
the hotel business. It is Mr. Hol- 
comb's hobby, and he takes great plea- 
sure in conducting it according to his 
ideals, some of which he had when a 
boy on his father’s farm. His man- 
agement has reclaimed former unpro- 
ductive fields, modern buildings have 
been erected, and the farm is now a 
paying proposition. Lime was added 
to sweeten the soil, and stock is kept 
so that all manure can be returned to 
the land. Clover and alfalfa have been 
introduced, wet areas have been 
drained, and acres which used to sup- 
port nothing but scraggly timber, have 
been cleared and put under cultiva- 
tion. A windmill on a hill pumps the 
water for the barn, hog buildings, poul- 
try houses, and for irrigation in dry 
weather. He makes himself as inde- 
— nt of weather conditions as pos- 
sible 

Mr. Holcomb drifted away from farm 
life when he was a young man, be- 
cause little inducement was offered 
him to stick to the farm. He had am- 
bitions, and went out into the world, 
where he prospered. Part of his pros- 
perity is the satisfaction of running 
this farm, of having bought it in an 
tnpromising condition, and of turning 
it into a profitable investment. The 
farm is a comfort to him, and he takes 
pride in showing a visitor around uit, 
In pointing out its practical features, 
and in doing part of the work himself. 
His boyhood ideal has been at least 
Partially realized. 
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a ure au 

ventilation ‘and 

The Mandy Lee is cer- 

timple ,easy to operate, pn acne oe ye 
‘oJow plain rules, Chicks 1 


5 Omaha, Neb. 








~QNDIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 
Finest illustrated duck book published. 
; Tells how to hatch and care for greatest 
coe — How to geta 
—— iow prices on stock and of 
Sent for 5 cents postage. Address 
gEnnyin oa FARM, BOX 148, CLARINDA, 1owa. 
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Please 





mention this paper when writing. 


















Never Again 





selling hen’s. 
ment we have ever announced, 


chicks. 


‘ 





Youdon’thaveto. That trouble is over forever for all poultry- 
men who use the famous X-Ray Incubators. X-Ray Radiator 
and Vapor Generator produce natural moist heat just like the 
The most remarkable incubator improve- 


=e Incubators <Uf. 


Equipped with this 3 NM 
exclusive heating system, in- 
sure you againt dead-in-shell 


largest percentage, 
and because it is 
the natural heat, it 


es g strong, 
healthy chicks—the 
kind that 





Ruin 








just 

















Hatches the ever published. 


You want the incubator that insures the utmost success}! 
this_year_ because cee and 
The X-Ray Generator fills She heat with sqelstune, gad the X-Ray 
Radiator carries it to bye corner of incubator. Every ery epg ge 
the righ a 2 ogy —- heat all the time. a 
machine has this ata No other 
We have it completely covered by U. 


and Brooders 


X-Ray Brooders are just as far ahead of the 

old style as X-Ray Incubators. Send for 
our new free book No. 46, the best we have 
lilustrates and describes 
fifteen special exclusive X-Ray features. We 
will send our direct-to-you factory prices. 
FREIGHT PREPAID. Act now! 


thrive. No Agents 






chickens are soaring. 








ean use it. 
patents. 


manu 
S. Government 
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Poultry 
Profits. 


L®T us show you how easily you can get 
into the poultry business and make 
money. Right now there’s no business 
which offers a bigger profit on a small in- 
vestment. You ought to raise a lot of 
chickens and we can start you right with a 


Sure Hatch 


Thousands are using this machine with com- 
plete success. The Sure Hatch has a 17-year 
record of satisfactory use. Its friends are ene 
thusiasts. “I have tried other machines and 
find the Sure Hatch naa ig ” writes Mrs, 
Orville Davis, of Markle, Ind. 


The Sure Stonche 3 is a high class hi 





Germozone 


The best medicine for 
Poultry and Pet Stock 
—roup, colds, canker, 

sore head, chicken pox, 
loss of hair or feathers, 
sores, bowel trouble, 
skin disease. 25ct., 
50ct. and $1.00 bottles. 

Tablet form 50cts. post- 
paid. Sold at most cities 
and towns. Write for 
sample and poultry book. 

GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 5 Omaha, Nebr. 
Makers of Lee's Lice Killer, Mandy Lee Incubator, etc. 

















PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


RADLEY’S Barred Rocks; large bone, well 

barred. Pen $1.50, flock 61. Fawn and White 

Runners, $1.50. Mrs. E. W. Collins, East St. R. 2, 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 








in every respect. Will keep a hatching tem- 
rature in a room cold enough to freeze water. 
Requires little attention. We send complete 
instructions for operating and furnish a ‘free 
copy of our Uncle Sam Poultry Book, which 
tells you how to run the poultry business for 
rotits. t us send you a Sure Hatch, 
reight paid under our 10-year guarantee, 
on 60 days trial. Your money back if not 
as represented. 
Send for our big free catalog, which tells all about 
our machine, Get your incubator now, Early 
chicks always pay the best. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 59 Fremont, Nebr. 














of Chicken 
Profits—FREE 


Send Johnson your name 
and get the bedrock 
facts on making 


the day received. 
Write at once fornew 


dress 


M. M. Johnson Co. 
Clay Center, Neb. 


Pll Start You 


and keep You Going Right 
in the POULTRY Business 


My World-famous high-quality incubators 
and brooders, and my 20 Free Poultry Lessons 
make success easy and sure for you! Les- 
sons given FREE to every purchaser of a 


SUCCESSFUL 


Incubator or Brooder 


With the tree advice and lessons I give my customers, no one 
can possibly fail to make biggest hatches of strongest chicks. 
Write me. A postal brings ail facts, k, prices and prop- 
osition. ‘‘Proper Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and 
Turkeys'’—sent for 10 cents. 
Successful Grain Sprouters 
furnish green » make 

lay in winter. ‘Ask about my 
high grade poultry—all 
leading varicties. 
































. 8. Pres. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
81 Second St. , Des Neoines, Ia. 





All 
Witaet 


Incubators 


hatching 
machine 
made. 

New heat- 
ing prin- 
ciple. 25 years’ guaran- 
NK, tee. Ask for circular. 

Moline Pressed Steel 








3 more championships won by owners of Belle 
City hatching outfits. Makes 


Belle City 
he = “Hatching 
Facts”’ tells whole a A 
$860 Gold Offers come 
Free Beok —Moncy-Back a Matching 


evtfit shown ta actual eolars, Jim 
Selle City Incubator Co., Box om 12 








Racine, W's. 





WOR SALE—A choice lot of pure bred Barred Rock 

cockerels at $1.50 each or $15.00 perdozen. A 

limited number of specials at $1.75. O. C. Fuchs, 
Early, lowa, 





ee Rock cockerels. Big boned fellows with 
good barring. New blood for old customers. 
— birds $2 to $5 each. Alta Trease, Lynnvilie, 
owa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. + 


S.C. R. |. Red Cockerels, $/.50 Each 


African geese, $3 each; Bourbon Red 
turkeys, 83.50 and $4 each. All selected 
stock of high quality. 


MRS. H. A. McCAFFREE, Janesville, lowa 
Y ©. RHODE ISLAND REDS— Tompkins 

















\ ‘ » eel Write for descriptive circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, Iowa. 
} OSE Comb Reds- Se neation strain. Six. years 


breeding, dark, brilliant reds, kind so hard to 
et. Cockerels $2 to 85. I court inspection. W. B. 
Yost, Willow Brook Farm, Libe rtyville, lowa. 


Q ¢. Rhode Island Red cockerels. dark in. color, 
i winter laying strain, $1.00 and $1.50 each. Also 
a few Black Orpingtons. 
lowa. 


Nick Halbach, Stacy vilie, 





i IG boned Rose Comb Red cockerels, bens and 
pullets; farm raised, from scored pens, six $10 
if taken soon. David Welle, Newton, Lowa. 
r VHOROU 'GHBR ED ‘Single Comb R hode Island Red 
cockerels, finest quality, $1 and 82 each. 
Laun, ri d, Iowa. 








aoe Ys C. R.'1. Red cockerels. Scores 90 to $4; 
8c nh Bot U.J. Shanklin. R. G. Stoakes, Traer, Ia. 








Y INGLE Comb Rhode Is land R ed cockerels, _ utility 
\ stock. Mrs. Eldon McKown, Elmwood, Lil. 

NINE Single Comb R. I. Red cockerels. Mrs. J. H. 
Erickson, Inwood, Iowa. 





RK‘ SE Comb Red cockerels $1.00 each. “Mrs. J.8. 
Dearinger, Searsboro, Lowa, 





| owe ee Rock cockerels for sale. Fine in quality 
and egg production. Prices upon request. 
Mrs. Bert McTaggart, Pawnee, II]. 


V HITE Rocks. Large, vigorous cockerels of the 
F. H. Holloway strain, $1.50 and $2.00. Mrs. 
Jos. Zaruba, Rockwell City, lowa. 








ARRED and White Rock cockerels, prize winning 
strain, weight 5-8 lbs. Three $2.75. Mrs. Paul- 
son, R. 5, Harlan, lowa. 





IGH scoring Barred Rock cockerels. Heavy bone 
and excellent barring, $2.00 to $5.00. Mra. W. 
L. Huss, Arisple, lowa. 





. Rocks, early hatched cockerels $1.00 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wm. Guynn, 
Charles City, lowa. 





ARRED Rock cockerels and White Holland 
turkeys, fine large birds. Mrs. Frank Kelley, 
Callendar, lowa. 





OR SALE—White Rock cockerels and pullets. 
High scored stock. Mrs. Lon Johnson, Oak- 
land, Iowa. 





T ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels for 
sale. i. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, lowa. 





H! TE ‘Toc k cockerels, best strains, $1.50 and up. 
5. H. Ne well, Seaton, Ill. 
ARGE, heavy boned Rarred Plymouth Rock cock- 
erels for sale. . H. Jones. Pawnee, Ill. 





\¥ ELECTED Giant Barred Rock cockerels, with lots 
of size, good comb, legs and barring from extra 
large parents. Price $2, 5 for $8. Exhibition birds $5. 
Edwin Risinger, Spraguevilie, lowa. 





V AKE your wife a Christmas present of a nice 
Barred Plymouth Rock cockerel, $3.00 and up. 
Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 





J gh torn good White Plymouth Rock cockerels, 
2each. W. F. Naffziger, Deer Creek, lil 





ARRED Rock cockerels, large boned, excellent 
markings, $1 25 each; six for 66. Clemise Hol- 
land, Hamilton. Il! 





WYANDOTTES. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Utility strain; vigorous birds. Cockerels, 81.00 to 
$1.25 each; pullets, $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen. Let 
us make up a pen for you. Order early. 


BOWER BROS., Bridgewater, lowa 








YCORED 8. C. Red cockerels and pullets ts; guaran- 
teed. Lela Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 





LEGHORNS. 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS £608,25. 1.00: 2 


$3.00. 8S. J. GARDNER, Russell, fowa. 
OSE Comb Brown Leghorns, best ever Fine, 
large, healthy birds $1.00. Order early. Mrs. 
L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 











Sit .E Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels for sale 
Ly to make room for young stock, $1.00 each, 6 for 
R. C. Reed, R. 3, Nevada, lowa. 





Bears, Leghorns of choice quality, 6 for 85.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Barker Bros., India- 
nola, lowa. 





Ww ELL marked Single Comb Brown Leghorn cock- 
erels, $1; $2.50. Murl Edwards, Rockbridge, 
Illinois. 





Cc. W. Leghorn cockere!ls, hens, pullets, $10.00 per 
. dozen. E. C. Beer, Eagle Grove, lowa. 





~ C. W. Leghorn cockerels, choice stock, price low. 
WO. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa, 

CINGL E Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels and hens 
K che ap. J. A. Penn, Alta, low 











G & B. Leghorn cockerels, $1.50; 
b John McCracken, Manilla, lowa. 


vigorous birds, 





ORPINGTONS. 


PPPPL LLL AAS 








UFF Orpington cockerels and puilets from my 
lowa State show winners. Cockerels $2.00 up; 
few yearling hens. Frank Jaqua, Hurnboldt, lowa. 





re Orpington cockerels, some good ones. 
Scored by U. J. Shanklin. R. G. Stoakes, Traer, 
lowa. 





1¢ SINGLE Comb Buff Orpington cockerte Is, 
L heavy bone, good color: farm range, $2.00 
to 85.00. V. H. Conner, Clarksville, lowa. 





IGH class White Orpingtons, Owens and Keller- 
strass strains direct. Scored birds, Shanklin 
judge. J. H. Hartshorn, R. 1, Traer, lowa. 








PECIAL sale of scored §. C. Buff Orpingtons to 
make room. Writequick. H. E. Gerry, Traer, la. 





INGLE Comb White Orpington cockerels $1.50 
each. Mrs. Ernest Holiats, St. Ansgar, lowa. 





ILVEK Laced Wyandottes—7 cocks, 100 
\) cockerels, 50 hens priced for quick sale. G. H. 
BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





OR 30 days good White Wyandotte cockerels, 
medium $1.50, large birds $2.00. H. H. Schafer, 
State Center, lowa. 





ILVER Laced Wyandottes, winter laying strain. 
Choice stock forsale. C. E. Beaty, Astoria, Ill. 





HITE Wyandotte cockerels, large farm raised, 
s2each. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 





ARTRIDGE Wyandottes exclusively. Stock for 
sale. W. H. Reeder, Tipton. Iowa. 





UFF Wyandotte cockerels—liarge, farm raised. 
Geo. M. DeYoe, Mason City, lowa, 





URE bred White Wyandottes. Rose Comb, cock- 
erels $1 each. Mrs. L. - McCall, R. 4, Ogden, Ia, 





LANGSHANS. 





JURE bred Black Langshan cockerels $2.00 each, 
T $20.00 doz. A.J. Jensen, Kimballton, Iowa. 





URE bred Black Langshan cockerels at $2. each, 
6 for¢10. Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, lowa. 








TURKEYS. 





OURBON Red turkeys; 
Reds; Ancona hens. Mrs. 
Weldon, lowa. 


cockerels—Anconas, 
Frank Wallace, 





HITE Holland turkey toms for $4.50 if taken 
before Jan. 1. Mrs. J.C. Johnson, Lynnville, la, 





OURBON Red Turkeys, pure bred, fine markings, 
good quality. C. E. Beaty, Astoria, Ill. 





p= bred Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Mrs. W. BR. 


Allee, R. 1, Searsboro, lowa. 





ARRAGANSETT turkeys. Extra fine, large 
toms, $8.00. Mrs. Albert Kamradt, Sadorus, II. 








AMMOTH Bronze turkeys, extra large ones. 
Prices rigit. Harlan White, Pawnee, Ill. 





URE bred Narragansett turkeys. Tors $5.00, 
hens $3.00. Anna Morgan, Cleveland, Mo. 





W bs Holland turkeys, Elephant strain; toms 
5, hens 83. J.J. Emmons, Saiine, Mo. 





V AMMOTH White Holland turkeys, pure bred; 
4 tums €5.00, bens @3.00. Mrs. Jesse Frank, 
Bethany, Mo. 
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When You See 
the Red Ball You 
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Look for the Red Bali 


To the man who knows rubber foot- 
wear the Red Ball tells its own story. 
It’s a story of many years of sustained 
quality. If rubber footwear bears the 
Red Ball, the ‘‘Ball- Band’’ trade 
mark, it will give you a comfortable 
fit and long, steady, rugged wear. 


We know this is so. We take pains 
to make it so. ‘“‘ Ball-Band’’ Rubber 
Footwear is made so well that its cost 
per day’s wear is lower than that of 
any other rubber footwear. 50,000 
merchants sell and recommend 


Write for Free Booklet 
**‘Miore Days Wear” 

It tells you how to take care of your 
rubber footwear and make it last longer. 
If no store in your neighborhood sells 
* Ball-Band,” write us and mention your 
dealer's name. 

Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co. 
338 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


“*The House That Pays 
Millions for Quality’ 




























ter crop 
/ i of Wood 

: ey There’s a lot 
ee of good mon- 
ey in it; if 
you have a 
real good 
wood -saw. 


“A 


WOOD SAWS | 


are built to withstand the greatest strain 
and wear that a wood-saw gets. Strong, 
rigid frames of heavy steel, or of hard- 
wood; bolted, braced and mortised. Non- 
rigid boxes—dustproof, non-heating and 
self-adjusting. Shafts of lathe-turned steel. 
Ten styles: with tilting or sliding tables. 
Get Wood Saw Booklet now—also circular 
about theAppleton All-Purpose Grinder. 

Appleton Mfg. Co. 632 FargoSt.,Batavia,Ill. 


ABSORBINE 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula, or 
any unhealthy sore 
quickly as it is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to use; does 
not blister under bandage or ree 
move the hair and you can work 
the borse. $2.00 per bottle, delive 
ered. Book 7 K free. 

ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for mankind. 

Reduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Goitre, Wens, Strains, 

Bruises, stops pain and inflammation. Price $1.00 per bottle 

gt dealers or delivered. ‘Will tell you more if you write. 

Manufactured, only by ‘ 

W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Biackleg Pills. Low- 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 

10-dose pkge. Blackleg Pilis $1.00 

50-dose pkge. Blackieg Pills 4.00 

Cutter’s Biackleg Pill Injector 1.50 
fresh after date on package. Do not use old vaccine (ours 
other), as it affords less protection than fresh. 
insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct. 

Send check or M. O., we pay charges and ship promptly. 


priced, fresh, reliable; preferred by 
Weste s en, because the 
J 
Discounts: 250 doses, 10 p. ct.; 500 doses, 20 p. ct. 
The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Jil. 



























mm stockm y 

protect where other vaccines fail. 

Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 
Every package dated, unused pills exchangeable for 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


Government Methods of Making Crop Estimates 
( Continued from page 1651) 


agents and crop specialists, reviewing 
conditions and changes that have 
taken place during the month. From 
these data each member proceeds to 
make an individual estimate, and when 
all are completed, the individual esti- 
mates are tabulated in parallel col- 
umns, and the board, under the super- 
vison of the chairman, decides upon a 
definite figure as representing its esti- 
mate of the condition or yield, as the 
case may be, for each state. In most 
cases, the individual estimates show a 
remarkable agreement. 

As soon as the estimates for a par- 
ticular crop are completed, the results 
are set up in type on a duplicating ma- 
chine. Shortly before the time previ- 
ously announced for the issuance of 
the report, the secretary or the assist- 
ant secretary appears before the board 
and the estimates are submitted to 
him for approval. Exactly on the min- 
ute specified, the estimates are re- 
leased to representatives of the press, 
and of the telegraph companies, by 
whom the principal items are at once 


telegraphed to the press associations, | 
and commercial ex- | 


boards of trade, 
changes throughout the country. The 
totals for the United States and the 


totals for the states are also tele- 
graphed immediately by the depart- 
ment to the Weather Bureau station 


director in each state, who has been 
furnished in advance with a skeleton 
form, so that when the telegram reach- 
es him, the figures can be readily in- 
serted and printed copies issued with- 
in a few hours to all the local papers 
in the state. A few days later, the 
complete details of all crops and states 
—together with information compiled 
in the Division of Crop Records with 
respect to crop production in foreign 
countries—are published in the Agri- 
cultural Outlook, of which approxi- 
mately 225,000 copies are issued each 
month. 

The first estimate of the year relates 
to the number of the different classes 
of live stock on hand the first of Janu- 
ary. The number of animals reported 
by the census is taken as a basis. Dur- 
ing the month of December, the field 
agents make a special study of the live 
stock situation, obtaining such infor- 
mation as they can from all sources. 
The county and township reporters are 
also asked to estimate the number of 
animals in their districts, and reports 
are received from live stock dealers, 
and other special lists. The first year 
after a census, each agent or reporter 
submits his estimates as a percentage 
of the census figures. The second year 
after the census, the estimates are 
based on those of the preceding year, 
and so on until the next census. Later 
in the season, the number of animals 
sold or slaughtered, and the number 
lost from disease, exposure or other 
causes, is estimated. 

Estimates of the acreage planted to 
the different crops are made early in 


| the season, and are based on the cen- 


| a percentage of 


sus returns, that is, the first year after 
a census, field agents and crop report- 
ers estimate the planted acreages as 
the acreages of the 
same crops shown by the census for 


| the preceding year, and later in the 
season an estimate is made of the num- 





ber of acres abandoned, if any, and 
deducted from the preliminary esti- 
mate. The second year after the cen- 
sus the acreage estimates are based 
on those of the preceding year, and so 
on until the figures for the next cen- 
sus are available. Both acreage and 
live stock estimates are checked up 
against the tax assessors’ returns in 
each state, and other reliable sources 
of information. 

During the growing season, the bu- 
reau makes monthly estimates of crop 
conditions and prospects, which are 
expressed as a percentage of normal, 
the normal being represented by 100. 
This “normal” is equivalent to the 
“full crop” which the farmer expects 
at planting time to secure at harvest if 
growing conditions are favorable. It 
is the average good crop, leaving out 
of consideration occasional bumper 
yields and the more frequent partial 
crop failures. The normal is a more 
uniform standard than a straight av- 
erage of a series of years, because of 
the wide fluctuations due to abnormal 
yields in exceptional seasons. For in- 
stance, the average yield of corn per 
acre in Kansas is about twenty-two 
bushels, but in 1913, owing to the ex- 
ceptional drouth, the average for the 
state was only three bushels. The 











“normal” is readily ascertained from 
the average of condition reports and 
yields for a long series of years, and 
after the normal is known, it is a sim- 
ple matter to estimate the probable 
yield from the condition reports of 
any month. This method of estimat- 
ing is illustrated by the following table 
of the corn crop of lowa since the last 


Dee. 18, 1914, 


prices received by farmers for ¢} 


leir 
products are also collected and 


lished. sed 

These estimates of crop and live 
stock production, farm prices and estj. 
mated values, as collected and pyp- 


lished monthly by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates for the United States, to. 
gether with similar data for crops in 
foreign countries, enable farmers to 
market their crops intelligently, pre- 
vent speculators from issuing false 
and misleading reports with a view to 
influencing prices, and: keep the 
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Equivalent of “Normal,” or 100 per 


It will be noted that the acreage of 
corn in Iowa was reported by the cen- 
sus to have been 9,229,000 acres in 
1909. In 1910, the bureau estimated 
that the acreage planted to corn and 
harvested was 2.6 per cent greater 
than in the census year, and in 1911 
it was estimated that the corn acreag 
was 4 per cent greater than in 1910, 
and so for each succeeding year the 
estimates of acreage are based on 
those for the preceding year. The con- 
dition of the corn crop on October 1, 
1909 (the census year), was estimated 
to be 77 per cent of the normal. The 
“normal” was 100, or computed to be 
44 bushel& per acre. The condition of 
77 per cent of normal on October Ist, 
therefore, indicated a yield of 33.9 
bushels per acre. On November Ist, 
however, the actual yield was estimat- 
ed at only 31.5 bushels, showing that 
conditions were less favorable during 
the month of October, thereby reduc- 
ing the previously estimated yield, and 
that the bureau’s estimate on October 
lst was too high. In 1914, the acreage 
planted to corn in Iowa was estimated 
to be 3 per cent more than last year, 
which would amount to 10,248,000 
acres. On October Ist the condition 
of the corn crop was estimated to be 
84 per cent of the normal, which would 
indicate a yield of 36.9 bushels per 
acre. On November ist, a month later, 
the actual yield was estimated to be 
38 bushels per acre, showing that the 
condition of the crop was more favor- 
able during October, and resulted in a 
larger yield, so that the bureau’s esti- 
mate a month previous was too low. 
Of course, the estimated acreage mul- 
tiplied by the estimated yield per acre 
gives a total production estimated this 
year at 389,424,000 bushels for Iowa. 


Iowa readers will be interested in 
knowing that the bureau’s field agent 
stationed in Iowa has over 600 crop 
reporters in the state, who report di- 
rectly to him each month, and that in 
addition to these “aids,” there are 99 
county crop reporters, 1,088 township 
reporters, and 2,832 miscellaneous crop 
and live stock reporters, or a total of 
more than 4,000 who report directly 
to the bureau, so that the bureau’s 
crop estimates for the state of Iowa 
are based upon the personal observa- 
tion, knowledge and experience of lo- 
cal conditions, of over 5,000 farmers 
and business men in the state. It 
would certainly seem that this num- 
ber of successful Iowa farmers and 
business men, who report crop condi- 
tions and prices systematically month 
after month, some of them for a long 
term of years, supplemented by the 
personal inspection and critical study 
of an experienced field agent trained 
in the statistical methods of crop re- 
porting, should enable the bureau to 
make as accurate an estimate of crop 
and live stock production in Iowa as is 
possible by any system short of a com- 
plete farm-to-farm canvass and an an- 
nual enumeration such as is made ev- 
ery ten years by the census. 


The system that is followed in lowa 
for corn is the same as that used for 
all other crops and all other states. 
The crop estimates for the United 
States as a whole are simply the com- 
bined totals and averages of the fig- 
ures for all the individual states. In 
addition to the monthly estimates of 
about fifty leading crops, the average 


cent on October, in terms of bushels, 44. 








ers as well informed of crop produc- 
tion and the probable trend of prices 
as the buyers and dealers are to whom 
their crops are sold. Crop estimates 
of the department are also of assist- 
ance to transportation companies in 
estimating the number of cars that 
will be required to move the crops, 
and they enable manufacturers and 
merchants to regulate their output, 
and to distribute implements and sup- 
plies needed on farms to the sections 
of the country which have prospered 
by reason of heavy crop production. 
Few people outside of the administra- 
tive offices of large manufacturing 
concerns, transportation companies, 
financial institutions, and government 
bureaus, realize to what a great extent 
the whole superstructure of the com- 
merce and finance of the world rests 
upon crop production. It is also true 
that few farmers realize the extent to 
which they are benefited indirectly by 
the adjustments which transportation, 
manufacturing and distributing agen- 
cies are enabled to make by reason of 
having prompt, accurate and trust- 
worthy information as to crop produc- 
tion and yields furnished by the gov- 
ernment. 











Don’t Be Cold 
When the Wind 
Pierces or 
Zero Hits 
-You 


The protection that 
out-door men have 
found best in the 
coldest places is 








Brown’s 


BEACH JACKET 


It has a warm fleece lining, wind-proof exterior 
of dark blue-gray cloth. Wears like iron, 
washes without shrinking, warmer than a 
sweater, and costs only half as much as a good 
one. Vest retails at $2.00, coat without collar, 
$3.50, coat with collar, $3.75. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us the priceand we will. 
Write for Catalog No. 10 
WM. W. BROWN, WORCESTER, MASS. 
395 Chandler Street 





Gade Engines Can’t Freeze Up 


They Are 
AIR COOLED 












Buy the Gade and run no risk of an expens!<® 
**freeze-up.” Cools cylinder without the a: 
of fans or water. Entirely different from all othe r 
engines. Cools cylinder on the inside. Actual saving 
of 331-3% on fuel consumption. Get full de- 








scription of this wonderful engine NOW. 
GADE BROS. MFG. CO., 66 lowa JOWA FALLS, 10WA 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
December 27, 1914.) 

The lessons of the fourth quarter, 
he exception of the last lesson, 

period of a little more than a 
and with the exception of the 
first and last lessons, a period of only 
The apparent reason of 


three days. 

the committee for bringing in the first 
Jesson, the scene of which is laid on 
the Sabbath evening before, was to re- 
yeal the state of mind of the chief 
priests and scribes on the one hand, 


and of Judas on the other, thus open- 
ing the way for the account of the 
great climax or crisis in the life of 
Christ. Jesus and His disciples had 


apparently gone to Bethany from Jeri- 
cho, and they were guests at a supper 
prepared in Bethany, at the house of 
Simon the leper. Whether this was 
the home of Lazarus does not appear 
with absolute clearness; but it does 
appear that the family of Lazarus, if 


not the hosts, were at least prominent 
guests, and probably close friends. 
The chief priests had been expecting 
His coming, and were trying to find 
cut a way by which they might fake 
Him by craft and put Him to death 
without creating an uproar. They had 
apparently come to the conclusion not 
to attempt it on a feast day. Jesus 
was evidently very popular with the 
people of Bethany, and also with the 
crowds which came up from different 
parts of the country to attend the 
feast at Jerusalem. 

At this supper, Mary, the sister of 
Lazarus, and a close and particular 
friend of Jesus, was evidently deeply 
troubled. She no doubt saw some- 
thing in the face of Jesus that con- 
yinced her that His end was near and 
that His enemies would triumph. So 
during the feast she, apparently with 
deep emotion, broke an alabaster box 
of nard, the most costly ointment of 
the times, over His head, and anoint- 
ed His feet as He reclined at the table. 
Judas saw it, and sneeringly spoke of 
the waste of good money, and intimat- 
ed what he could have done with the 
price of it (equivalent to about 300 
days’ work, or $600 in our money), if 
ithad been given to him. As some of 
the other disciples seemed to be in- 
fleenced by his sneer, Jesus simply 


said that they would always have a 
chance to help the-poor, but there 
would not always be a chance to honor 
Him. He added that Mary, fearing 
sre would have no other chance, and 
believing fully what He had told them, 
which they did not seem to under- 


stand, was anointing Him beforehand 
for His burial. This revelation of his 
inmost thought angered Judas, and he 
went to the chief priests and offered 
to betray Jesus into their hands quiet- 
ly, if they would make it worth his 
while. The amount is not here stated, 
but when the deal was finally closed, 
it was for thirty pieces of silver, the 
recognized price of a slave, around 
$16 in our money. This lesson lays 
bare the plot, and gives us a true in- 
sight into the character of Judas. * 

The time of the second lesson is 
Thursday night, or what in the lan- 
guage of the Jews would be the begin- 
hing of Friday, for the Jewish day be- 


ak 


gins at six o’clock the evening previ- 
ous, instead of at midnight, as with us. 
Jesus evidently did not want Judas to 
know in advance the place at which 
the passover would be eaten. So He 
tends two of the disciples, telling them 
that when they come into the city 
Proper, they will meet a man bearing 
a pitcher of water, and to follow him 


tnd ask him where the guest-chamber 
i$ in which the Master and His disci- 
Pies shall eat the passover. Judas had 
evidently bought the lamb the day be- 
fore. and made his final bargain with 
the chief priests. Judas, although he 
knew he was suspected, was deter- 
Mined to bluff it through. He there- 
tore follows the rest to the place and 
lakes his seat at the table, and very 
hear to Jesus—I think at His left hand 
~—While John was on the right. Jesus 
Was \ery mucli cast down as He looked 
over the group. He evidently wanted 





to get rid of Judas, and so said (I 
fancy in a tone of deep sadness) that 
one of them should betray Him. Con- 
sternation spread over the faces of all 
save Judas, and when Peter, from his 
place across the table, indicated by a 
sign that he wanted John to find out 
who it was, Jesus said it was the dis- 
ciple who dipped with Him in the dish. 
Each one asked: “Is it 1?” Judas ev- 
idently asked in a whisper, and Christ 
said to him: “What thou doest, do 
quickly.” Even knowing that Judas 
was the betrayer, Jesus revealed the 
fact to John alone, and in such a way 
that the rest of the disciples did not 
know till afterwards what Judas 
meant to do. They did not suspect 
him, and as we study these two les- 
sons, we know more of the plot than 
the eleven did at the time. 

After the passover service, in which 
Jesus revealed Himself to the disci- 
ples more freely and with greater con- 
fidence than ever before, He asked 
them to go with Him to a favorite re- 
sort of His when in Jerusalem when 
troubled, which we now know as the 
Garden of Gethsemane, an olive or- 
chard, probably belonging to some 
friend. There the sadness which had 
oppressed Him at the table before the 
departure of Judas returned, and He 
said to the disciples: Wait for me 
while I have a season of prayer. Out 
of the eleven He selected the three 
most beloved, Peter, James and John. 
Going som distance into the orchard, 
He asked them to wait there. The hu- 
man soul must go through its crisis 
alone. We naturally desire to be alone 
in our soul communion with God, when 
we make our personal requests to Him. 
When duty requires us to assume the 
office of leadership, as in the family, 
the prayer-meeting, the congregation, 
we voice, not our own individual sup- 
plications, but those of the company; 
but we wrestle with God alone. In 
this Jesus reveals His humanity. We 
know very well what the prayer of 
Jesus was. He knew what was com- 
ing. The question was whether it was 
possible to avoid it; and He prayed 
that the cup might pass from Him, if 
possible. He knew what that cup was. 
When He returned from this season of 
prayer, called one hour, but not neces- 
sarily sixty minutes, He found the 
three who were His closest friends, 
asleep. He gently reproved them, and 
returned to His praying. He again 
finds them asleep, tired mentally and 
bodily, and again reproves them. He 
sees now that it is not posible for this 
cup to pass; and His prayer is that 
His human spirit may be submissive 
to the Divine will. He then telis the 
disciples, in substance, that for any 
good they can now do Him, they may 
as well sleep on; that the past is past 
and can not be changed; but that they 
can rise and be with Him when the 
betrayal has taken place. If they can 
not support Him in the agony of Geth- 
semane, they can be near Him in the 
hour of His trial. 

Then follows in the fourth lesson 
the arrest by the temple guard, head- 
ed by the chief priests and a street 
mob, and all led by Judas. It tells of 
the supreme self-control of Jesus when 
He tells the alarmed guard twice that 
He is the man they are looking for. 
The second part of the lesson tells us 
of the end of Judas, of his confession 
of guilt in betraying innocent blood, 
of his horror of having in his posses- 
sion the thirty pieces of silver, of his 
flinging them on the temple floor, of 
his going out into the night to the old 
potter’s field, of which Jeremiah 
speaks, and in despair hanging him- 
self there. This is a most striking il- 
lustration of remorse as distinguished 
from repentance. 

The fifth lesson tells us of the trial 
of Jesus before Caiaphas. First, He 
had been taken to Anas, the ex-high 
priest, father-in-law of Caiaphas. A 
careful reading shows that there was 
no real trial; that a midnight meeting 
of some members of the council had 
been held, and the attempt made to 
convict Him on hearsay evidence, en- 
tirely in violation of Jewish law, both 
as to the evidence and the time. It 
tells of the silence of Jesus until put 
under oath as to whether He was the 


























Look for the Triangle for Warmth, 
Comfort and Good Cheer 


Contentment 


Makes the family happy the first 
chilly evenings. Watch them smile 
when they gather ‘round the NEW 
PERFECTION. 

Burns 10 hours on one gallon of oil— 
can’t smoke. No trouble to re-wick. 
In the New Perfection wick and carrier 
are combined. 
Fresh wicks are 
ready to put in, 
trimmed,smooth 
and ready to 
light. For best 
results use Per- 
fection Oil. 

Your dealer has the NEW PERFECTION 
Oil Heater on exhibition. He will be glad 
to show you the different models. Sendus 


your name on a postal and we will foward 
you the NEW PERFECTION Book. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (ccssczatox) Chicago, Il. 





If you have ever shivered in chilly 
rooms because it was tooearly tostart 
the regular fire, or frozen through 
some severe cold spell that was too 
much for furnace or stoves, go today 
to your nearest dealer and look at the 
NEW PERFECTION HEATER— 


ERFECTIO 


against cold 
weather discom- 
SMOKELESS 


fort. 


Strike a match 
and you have a 
clean, conven- 
ient, economical 
fire that you can carry around with 
you. Fire to dress by inthe morning, 
in the bath room andin rooms that are 
hard to heat all the season through. 
























(F riends for Over! 
Fifty 


Years 
—This enviable record of 


LEWIS’ LYE has also 
Lewis’ Lye stands as a geined feme 98 2 soap 
tribute to its excellence. 


f. maker, par excellence — 

and as a cleansing agent 

Always successful in its applica- _ for woodwork, kitchen 
tion, it has grown to be the and dairy utensils that cleans 
agriculturist’s greatest aid in all 
farm work: disinfecting stables, 


without scouring. 
| Valuable booklet containing Mrs. 
etc., destroying vermin, spraying 
trees, as a hog conditioner, and 


Robinson’s SOAP RECIPE sent 
as an aid in eliminating worms. 


on request. 
The Black Quak 


















Manufacturing Chemists 


PENN’A SALT MFG. CO. 
is on every label PHILADELPHIA 























Agents Wanted 


Subscription representatives wanted in every neighborhood 
where territory is not already taken. Good proposition for 
hustling man or boy. Returns depend entirely on how much 
time you can give to subscription work. Putin whatever time 
you can spare—an hour each week, each Saturday afternoon, 
or more as your regular business permits. Special reduced 
rates to those who order through the subscription representa- 
tive make it easy to work up a big clubin any good farming 
community. If you are open for a good, clean business propo- 
sition that will bring you good returns on your spare time, 
write for particulars. Address 


Subscription Dept. Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Meine, Iowa 
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FOR YOU-AND YOUR CHILDREN 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 


Make the New Year mark the realization 
of your dream of having your home 
equipped with steady, bright, healthy and 
safe electric light. You can do it now at 
small cost, and maintain it for a few cents 
a day, by getting 


The ** FiprayeExide” 
ELECTRIC PLANT UNIT 


A few hours’ occasional running of your 
gas eng zine gives a 24-hour electric serv- 
ice. Strongly built and durable, so simple 
that it can be easily installed and operated. 
Your home will be safer, brighter and worth 
more with electric light. No other system com- 
pares with it. The small cost of the ‘* Myray: 
Exide’’ is attractive. Send to our nearest 
office for our free book giving details. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
New York, 


Rochester, 
Pittsburgh, 


Louis, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Washington, 

San Francisco, Seattle, 
Toronto. 


Boston, Chicago, St. 
Aulanta, Denver, 
Los Angeles, 
Portland, Ore., 








A Kalamazoo 


> cece: Direct to You 








Order Shipped , (i 
DayitComes 4 
Your Dez! er$12 f x 


Would Ask 

And that’s only one of 
500 low price records 
for quality stoves and 
ranges shown in the big 
free Kalamazoo cata- 
log. Every stove sent 
on long 


FreeTrial 


Money-back guaran- 
tee—cash oreasy pay- 
mentterms,shipped 
immediately, all 
polished and ready 
to set up—Freight Shipment 
all prepaid. Guaranteed 

2 today for this catalog that saves 

ri e $5.00 to $40.00 for every buyer and 
ansures satisfaction, See all the 

other great offers. Ask for book No. 116 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
















Immediate 





























FOR OUR FULL "LINE "ggg 
SCENTS WAN TCO sic SPECIALTIES By 


BS All big sellers. Big profitsfor you. Every 
EAS home a possible customer. Absolutely” 
“as necessiiies. Simple demonstration sells 

them. Every housewife wants them. 
Barnett Vacuum Cleaner— Absolutely new. 
Easy to been ep Lasts alifetime. Bestand cheapest or. 
Guarantesd for one year. 
eertal suc 
Barnett Clothes Line Reel—Con- 
venient, handy, and dust prect. Just what 
\} every housewife has been looking for. 
arnett Gasoline Lamp — Best, ox saf- 
ost econo! 
ont and — enerate it. GUARAN NTEED. 
Write ——- y for price, territory 
hi n all our lines. 
Jos. 6. .. Barnett & Co. Riverside, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 
“Can't Get Out of Order®?’ 


WRITE US QUICK FOR PRICES. AGENTS WANTED 


BLACK SWAN CO. 


WASECA . . . , - MINNESOTA 
GOOD MEN WANTED 


at once to learn the auto business. Big future for you or 
anyone who makes himself an autoexpert Youlearn here 
by doing the work yourself. Lifetame opportunity to learn 
the highest and most expensive auto work ever given 

Omaha's NEW Auto Training College, the largest ofits kind 
in the west. conducted by experienced Automobile men of 
Omsha, ovens the highest and finest practical auto train- 
ing work to Amencan ound any- 


where badd enced repair- 
meu come and take exactly 
same course to become ex- 
perts Weteach expert work. 
You get higher training here 
than you car at any regular 


auto repair College shop we have 
equipment that they don't have, and intructors who teach 
you principles that they don't even know 
$900 to $3,000 a YEAR, Salary or Bus. Profits 
in Repairshop or Garage, or as Salesmen Factory Testers, 
Chav rs, Repairmen, Starter Experts or Garage Manager. 
ads ve Tye ou sre going to make a change to get :nto a higher 
and more pleasant line of work DO IT NOW, the 
nities are the best now that they have ever been. 
ur wonderful training course now until you are com- 
“nt, and then go right intothe automobile business from 
here Positions now open needing capable men, and we 
want some good men at once to take up this work 
Special$50 course in Elec Starting & Tractioneering FREE 
with regular course Learn here in 6 wks. or more. Tuition 
small Life scholarship “ork easy and interesting Many 
make expenses while learning Free catalog at once. 


American Auto College. 40:3 Auto Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 






























































Please mention this paper when writing. 





| death penalty. 





Christ, the Son of God, or not; of His 
direct answer that He was; of His 
prediction of the future judgment com- 
ing, which they regarded as _ blas- 
phemy; and of the declaration of the 
council, this time that in their judg- 
ment He was worthy of death; then 
of the abuse bestowed upon Jesus. 

The sixth lesson is the temperance 
lesson, on which we make no further 
comment. 

The seventh lesson describes the full 
meeting of the Sanhedrin in the morn- 
ing, confirming the decision which the 
meeting of the night before had made. 
It tells also of Peter’s behavior dur- 
ing that second meeting. Peter was 
evidently the only one of the disciples 
who made any effort to defend his 
Master as they came out from the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane; and at the Mas- 
ter’s rebuke he, with all the rest, fled. 
But he afterwards followed, together 
with John, uneasy in mind, feeling 
that he had committed a number of 
mistakes—a mistake in saying that he 
was better than the rest of them and 
would not forsake Him, a mistake in 
sleeping in the hour of his Master's 
agony. He did not know how to set 
himself right. When first he was 
charged by one of the maids with be- 
ing one of the disciples of Jesus, he 
evaded it. The second time he denied 
it. The third time he swore to his 
denial. Let us not be too hard on 
Peter. We might have done the same 
thing under the circumstances, and in 
the same frame of mind. 

The eighth lesson describes the trial 
of Jesus before Pilate. It may be 
asked: Was He not condemned al- 
ready? He was, so far as the Jewish 
law could go; but they wanted to put 
Him to death, and the Sanhedrin had 
long since lost the power to inflict the 
This must be done by 
governor. Pilate 
surprised that when ac- 
answered nothing, and 
was evidently. deeply impressed with 
His character, His dignity, His self- 
control. He tried to avoid passing 
sentence; and inasmuch as it was the 
custom at one of the feasts to free 
some prisoner, he suggested that he 





Pilate, the Roman 
was greatly 


cused, Jesus 





| cension, 


a 


creased, for his wife sends him word | jumped onto this long limb ana ran up 


to be careful, as she had had a bad 
night of it on account of “that right- 
eous man,” that she had dreamed 
about Him. In spite of this, Pilate 
yielded weakly. Washing his hands 
in water, he told them that if it was 
wrong, the blame was on them. To 
which they replied: “His blood be on 
us, and on our children,’ which was 
answered in full measure. 

Then follows in the ninth lesson the 
story of the crucifixion; Jesus’ refusal 
of the opiate offered Him the casting 
of lots for His garments; Pilate’s ill- 
humor and his refusal to change the 
superscription on the cross: “The King 
of the Jews”; the penitence of one of 
the thieves who was crucified with 
Him; the impenitence of the other; 
the cruel taunt: “He saved others; 
himself he can not save.” Then we 
have the account of the darkness, the 
rending of the veil in the temple, the 
feeling of Christ that His Father had 
forsaken Him, and finally His death, 
preceded by the cry: “It is finished.” 

The tenth lesson gives the story of 
the resurrection, which is again fol- 
lowed in the eleventh lesson by the 
commission to preach the gospel to 
the ends of the earth, with the assur- 
ance that the power to preach 1t comes 
from Him. They were to make disci- 
ples of all nations, not of the Jews 
alone, presenting the great truths that 
lead to the conversion of men—evan- 
gelistic work. Second, they were to 
teach them “to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you,” 
to work out His principles in the lives 
of men. He told them that He was 
the fulfillment of the things that were 
written in the law of Moses, in the 
prophets and the Psalms; that His 
death and resurrection were foreshad- 
owed from the beginning, and that be- 


cause of this there was repentance 
and remission of sins through His 


name. They were to be His witness- 
es, but were to tarry in Jerusalem un- 
til the Holy Spirit was given and they 
were thus endued with power from on 
high. 

The last lesson deals with the as- 
and is taken from Acts. The 


free Jesus instead of the noted robber | scene is laid forty days after the cruci- 


Barabbas. Pilate’s troubles were in- 


fixion, and at the Mount of Olives. 
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into the tree. There in the crotch 
to the trunk, she sat and watchea. — 
Bowser the Hound, making 





dous noise, followed her trai! u> ae 
stone wall. Then he was puzzleq ie 
sniffed this way, and he sniffeg that 
way, but he could not tell where Moth 
Fox had disappeared to. He lookeg od 
at old Mother Moon, and  bayeq “an 


bayed, but old Mother Moon did not hel 
him a bit. Then he jumped over the 
stone wall and looked and looked, and 
smelled and smelled, but no track of 
Mother Fox could he find. Then he ran 


up along the stone wall a little way and 

then down along the stone wal] a little 

way, but still he could not find a trape 

of Mother Fox. The longer hunted 

the angrier he grew. iad 
Old Mother Fox, sitting in the 


app’ 
tree, watched him and laughed _ 


laughed to herseif. Then whe 


she graw 
tired of watching him, she dpe 
jump out into the field and tted off 
home to punish Reddy Fox for his dis- 
obedience. When she got there she found 
Reddy Fox very much ashamed, very 
tired, and very sorrowful, and ice that 


time Reddy Fox has never barked at the 
moon. ; P 
(Next week we will learn al 

Chipmunk’s pockets.) 
(Continued next week 




















There 1s no_ politics 
in the Farm Journal, 
but we hate whiskey 
like we hate all other 
poisons. 


In any fight where one side is for decency and 
morality, you will find the Farm Journa! squarely 
for that side. Itis against whiskey and war and 
get-rich-quick schemes, and letting Mother split 
the kindlings. It costs $1 for5 years. 


The Farm Journal 


134 Washington Square, Philadelphia 





REDDY FOX DISOBEYS. 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


Now away off on the hill behind the 
White Meadows, Mother Fok had been 
hunting for her supper. She had heard 
te ‘“Yap-yap-yap” of Reddy Fox as he 
barked at the moon, and she had heard 
Bowser baying over in the barnyard of 
Farmer Brown. Then she had heard the 
“vap” of Reddy Fox cut short in the 
middle and the roar of Bowser’s big 
voice as he started to chase Reddy Fox. 
She knew that Reddy could run fast, but 
she also knew that Bowser the Hound 
had a wonderful nose, and that Bowser 
would never give up. So Mother Fox 
pattered down the Crooked Little Path 
onto the White Meadows, where she 
could see the chase. When she got near 
enough, she barked twice to tell Reddy 
that she would help him. 

Now Reddy Fox was so tired that he 
was almost in despair when he heard 
Mother Fox bark. But he knew that 
Mother Fox was so wise, and she had so 
often fooled _Bowser the Hound, that if 
he could hold out just a little longer, she 
would help him. So for a few minutes 
he ran faster than ever, and he gained a 
long way on Bowser the Hound. As he 
passed a shock of corn that had been left 
standing on the White Meadows, Mother 
Fox stepped out from behind it. ‘Go 
home, Reddy Fox,’’ said she, sharply. 
“Go home, and stay there until I come.” 
Then she deliberately sat down in front 
of the shock of corn to wait until Bow- 
ser the Hound should come in sight. 

Now Bowser the Hound kept his eyes 
and nose on the track of Reddy Fox, 
looking up only once in a while to see 
where he was going, so he did not see 
Reddy Fox slip behind the corn 
and when he did look up, he saw only 
Mother Fox sitting there waiting for 
him. 

Now Bowser the Hound thinks slowly. 
When he saw old Mother Fox sitting 
there, he did not stop to think that it 
was not Reddy Fox whom he had been 
following, or he would have known bet- 
ter than to waste his time following old 
Mother Fox. He would have just hunted 
around until he had found where Reddy 
had gone to. But Bowser the Hound 
thinks slowly. When he saw old Mother 
Fox sitting there, he thought it was Red- 
dy Fox, and that now he had him. 


shock, 





With a great roar of his big voice, he 
sprang forward. Mother Fox waited un- 
til he was almost upon her, then spring- 
ing to one side, she trotted off a little 
way. At once Bowser the Hound start- 
ed after her. She pretended to be very 


tired. Every time he rushed forward, 
she managed to just slip out of his 
grasp. 


Little by little she led him across the 
White Meadows back toward Farmer 
Brown's barnyard. Pretty soon old Moth- 
er Fox began to run as fast as she could, 








THERE IN THE CROTCH, CLOSE TO THE 
TRUNK, SHE SAT AND WATCHED. 


and that is very fast indeed. She left 
Bowser the Hound a long, long way be- 
hind. When she came to a stone wall 
she jumped up on the stone wall and ran 
along it, just like a squirrel. Every once 
in a while she would make a long jump 
and then trot along a little way again. 
She knew that stones do not carry the 
scent well, and that Bowser the Hound 
would have hard work to smell her on 
the stone wall. Way down at the end 
of the pasture an old apple tree stretched 
a long limb out towards the stone wall. 
When she got opposite to this, she just 









New Crop,lowa Grown,Recieaned 


CLOVER..::.. 
ind 
Inspected 


Medium Red, Mammoth, Alsike, Alfal- 
fa and Sweet Clover of choicest quality. 
TIMOTHY Blue Grass, etc.,at low prices 
NOW is the time to BUY 
Ak for samples and copy of our Special 
Red Ink Price List. Large illus- 
trated Catalog of Seed FREE. 
OWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. D2 DES MOINES, iowa 

















WHITE SWEET YB: 
Per 


CLOVER 


BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER ems mpesrane’ 
The greatest forage plant that grows, Superior to all 
asa fertilizer Equal to Alfalfa for hay. Excels for pas- 
ture. Builds up worn-out soil quickly and produces im- 
pone od crops, worth from $50 to $125 per acre. Easy to get 

, grows everywhere, on all Einds of soil. Don’t 
delay wr writin for our es 92-page free catalog and circu- 
full particulars, We can save yen aS 

Eft Fi aranteed see yn wy ree rite 
a. ested eu SEED COo., * Box 904+ CLARINDA, 1OWA 





\WEET CLOVER SEED forsale No 1 grade 
i $25.00 per hundred weight. E. D. MARSHALL, 
1576 Bluff Street, Des Moines, lowa 





QOUDAN GRASS. Northern grown seed. hardy 
SS and free from Johnson grass. Write for free 


sample and prices. Henry Field, Shenandoah lowe. 


Timothy Seed Wanted 


sample and price to 
0. M. SCOTT & SOM, 15 Main St, Marysville, Ohio 
c LOVE Mammoth and Red Clover seed. 
Sample and price ona ition 


. R. BAUMGARDNER, Colchester. Hl. 


SEED direct. Sample and growers 
A i Bs on applicatiun. 
.MAXSON, Buffalo Gap. S. D- 


















a 


GOOD recleaned. not irrigated 
ALF seed, Write forsamp! prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Form 080. $ 











\WEET CLOVER SEED-—The true wiite 
‘9 blooming variety. (Melilotus Alba). Write ‘of 
free sample & prices. Henry Field, Shenanc a 

Now Is the 

Time to Buy 
Prices decided- 
ly lower,Bu 


ous per ance andgsave money. Get our special ! ow DI a 
and free samples of our lowa Grown New Crop Re , te 
‘ested Clover and Timothy Seed. Also Alfalfa, Ales 
eet Clover. All kinds grass seed. 92-paye cata! ne res 
quoting all field seeds. Save money ¥ writing 4 ° — 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 494 CLARINDA, I< 
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Experiments in Corn Breeding | 
Continued fram page | 663) 
hels, while the other two rows 








us. 

ye same variety yielded seventy 
and seventy-two bushels, respectively. 
We must remember that even a few 
pushe!s increase Means a great deal 
whel get down to equal condition 
and weights. Seed planted in 
the } vielding row was a composite 
sample in direet line from the highest 
vieldit ingle ear that I have yet had 
an that went at the rate of 11514 
bus! i912. This was an extraor- 
dina Id, but it must have been an 
extr: od ear, and it was raised on 
good land. in the best corn year that I 
have yet known. 

Lack of space will permit little more 
than 2 mention of cross breeding here. 
But my experiments and observations, 
packed up by reported results given 
by several agricultural experiment 
workers, lead me to believe in the im- 


portance of cross breeding in the most 
advanced stages in our corn breeding 
work. 

I have been interested in it from 
two standpoints. First, because I early 
became engrossed with the ambition 
to produce, by discovery or by cross 


breeding, a new variety of corn suit- 
able for any part of the state; and, 
secondly, because of my later interest 
in the production of what has been 
called ‘first generation” cress. bred 
seed corn. My whole line of experi- 


ments during the last ten years seem 
to lead up to this, in many ways. The 
best crosses can only be found by a 
series of trials, and such I have al- 
ready begun. The picture accompany- 






, of two early yellow sorts that 


I made in 1913. In 1914, I made two 
other different crosses, in which I am 
putting a good deal of faith and expec- 
tation, but if they do not prove good, 


lam preparing other strains, and have 





























other combinations in mind that ought 
to be worthy of trial. 
CHART Ia.—SINGLE aed EXPERI- 
MEN '1—19i 
Rows 3 to 35, amet. 
x 
Earl med varieties, from the north, 
grown here a few years. 
ss wn Maturity. 
ic Quality and 
5 2 @ 
a 5 ~ 39.60 | Fair “to good. 
b 6 {8.84 Very dry. 
€ r 47.96 Fair to good. 
d 9 29.48 | Poor. 
a 10 58.96 Fine. 
& 13 35.20 | Very dry. 
e 14 45.32 | Very dry. 
& 15 51.48 | A bit damp. 
€ 17 46.20 | Fine. 
e 21 56.76 | Some moisture. 
a 24 56.32 | Very dry. 
€ 26 41.80 | Almost dry. 
c 28 54.56 | Some moisture. 
ad 31 46.20 | Some moisture. 
a 34 33.88 Fine. 
b 36 Ci 45.76 Very dry 
— | 
| 738.22 | 
Average, e, 46.14 bushels. 
li. 5s 
tome or farmer’s corn, grown here at 
home, from six to twenty years. 
f ; | 52.36 | Some moisture. 
f 4 52.80 | Very fine. 
< 8 54.56 | Very fine. 
h 1 34.32 | Fine. 
i 2 36.96 | Fine. 
J § 64.68 | Fine. 
i 8 | 62.89 | Fine. 
1 } 44.88 | Fine. 
{ 29 54.56 | Fair to good. , 
I 22 69.72 | Some dry, a few 
} | moist. 
m 62.‘8 | Not absolutely dry. 
B 0 56.32 | Fine and dry. 
I 2 52.80 Some moisture. 
i 3 45.3 Verv dry. 
g ) 43.56 | Good. 
7FG 12 
_—_ quuse: 
Average, 51.27 bushels. 
Lik. 
late named varieties from the south— 
grown here several years. 
23 62.04 | Greenish. 
D | 2 €6.83 Some good; some 
} | moist. 
D 29 50.60 | Very dry. 
79.52 | 
Average, 59.84 bushels. 
Several of our readers who have 


frowing sweet clover for seed 

have been having trouble in harvest- 
ing it. They would like to hear from 
who have discovered some satis- 

Try method of hanlling the sweet 

ver seed crop. One man wishes es- 
Pecially to know if the ordinary thrésh- 


ig machine would hull the sweet 
Clover, 


ing this article shows the methed of | 


| kilied. 
| diseased cattle were being killed, one 








The Quarantine in lowa 

Recent intimations from the authori- 
ties give reason to hope that the quar- 
antine for foot and mouth disease in 
Iowa will soon be a thing of the past, 
barring any fresh outbreaks. All but 
six counties have been released at the 
time this is written, and possibly by 
the time it is read the restrictions will 
be removed in these counties also. 

This quarantine has been a costly 
business for lowa. The losses from 
the disease have been very small, but 
the loss through the wholly unwar- 
ranted depreciation in prices of fat 
stock at the markets, the loss due to 
shrinkage in animals ready for mar- 
ket but tied up through quarantine, the 
inconvenience caused through the re- 
sulting financial complications, the ex- 
pense of veterinary inspection, all 
combined, have made it a very costly 
experience to lowa farmers and stock- 
men. The latter have felt that there 
should be a cheerful compliance with 
all needful regulations to check. the 





spread of the disease and stamp it out. | 


They have willingly observed quaran- 
tine regulations where the necessity 
was apparent. But they have right- 
fully been indignant over purely red- 
tape regulations which have not been 
enforced, and over quarantines im- 
posed in districts where the disease 
has not appeared. 

In many localities where the disease 
was present, the quarantine has not 
been intelligently enforced. For ex- 
ample, diseased cattle have been per- 
mitted to run in large pastures, from 
which the disease could be spread to 
adjoining farms and to farms at a dis- 
tance through the agency of rabbits, 
dogs, birds, etc. The diseased cattle 





should have been destroyed at once, | 


and should have been confined to small 
and weil guarded enclosures until 
On one farm in Iowa where 


infected animal escaped to an adjoin- 
ing farm. It was followed and shot, 
and the carcass dragged back, but no 
measures were taken to disinfect, the 
veterinarian stating that the sun would 
destroy the germs in ten days. It is 
net surprising that such business as 
this has aroused the suspicion and an- 
tagonism of the farmers who have wit- 
nessed it. 

Greene county, lowa, has been tied 
up through quarantine regulations, al- 
though no case has appeared in that 
county up to the time this is written. 








The BIG FOUR “30” 


‘THIS is the farm tractor which has stood up 
te after year, always in pop 
It’s the tractor which has decreased cost for 
hundreds of farmers throughout the agricultural 
world. It will do the same for you. 


Three Speeds 


The Big Four has three speeds, which gives great 
flexibility. Transmission has Hyatt Heavy Duty roiler 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (Inc. ) 43), Fors 22 St: Rosktors.™ 


conten is and cut steel hardened gears, all runnin 
Mi bath. Uses kerosene or gasoline. Has self- 
ering device. Send for ee ny catalog show- 
ing Big Four. **30”’ in action, and le 
from enthusiastic users. 


A Size for Every Farm 


Emerson Medel L--4 Cylinder 2 Speeds 
—4 Cylinder—3 Speeds 















Big Four “20" 
Big Four “20° —4 Cylinder—3 Speeds 
Gig Four "45" —6 Cylinder—3 Speeds 





Belgian and Red Cross 
Relief Fund 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“Are the contributions you are get- 
ting for the war sufferers all sent to 
the Belgians, or is part of it sent to 
other nations? How is it distributed? 
Are supplies bought in this country, 
and sent over, or is the money sent 
over? I should like to contribute 
something to the needy> Belgians, but 
think the other nations are able to 
care for their own.” 

The money is used for any country 
named by the sender. If no country 
is named, the money is sent to the 
Red Cross Association, with instruc- 
tions to use it where it will do the 


| most goed in alleviating suffering. The 


It seems that one or two outbreaks of | 


the disease in other counties were at- 


tributed to some hog cholera serum | 


sent out from a Chicago concern. It 
was learned that some of this serum 
was sold in Greene county. There 
was some difficulty in locating the 
farms to which the serum had been 
sent. 
placed under quarantine, 
neediess loss, and great inconvenience 
to the farmers of that county. 

We are not in sympathy with the 
wholesale condemnation of the veter- 
inarians. It is not fair to denominate 
them as a set of grafters bent on noth- 
ing but making money out of this un- 
fortunate experience. No doubt sume 
of them have imposed fees to which 
they were not entitled, but in that they 
are not different from some men in all 
other professions and occupations. 'The 
veterinary authorities who have had 
charge of the fight against the disease 
must be given credit for honesty of 
purpose and of sincere effort to do the 
very best they could under the circum- 
stances. It must be remembered that 
very few of the veterinarians of the 
west ever saw the disease, and had lit- 
tle knowledge concerning it. 

The agricultural interests have the 
right to imsist, however, that the vet- 
erinarians at once prepare themselves 
to handle the next outbreak better 
than they have this one. Schools of 
instruction should be held. Printed 
information concerning 


veterinarian. Methods of effective 
quarantine shouid be carefully mapped 
out in advance. Emergency appropria- 
tions should be made and held ready 
for use in case of need. We are per- 
suaded that the next outbreak can be 
handied much more effectively and 
with very much less inconvenience to 
the farmers and stockmen of the 
country. 





A small flock of sheep can be nicely 
accommodated along with other stock. 
They keep pastures free from weeds 
and turn them into profit. 


The entire county was therefore 
causing a | 


the disease | 
should be placed in the hands of every | 


money which is for the Belgians is for- 
warded direct to the Belgian relief 
committee, to be used in the purchasé 
of food and clothing, or in any other 
way which the committee may think 


best to relieve these unfortunate 
people. 
Previously rTeperted 266.6 cciccccces $845.10 
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| Mrs. John Estle, Iowa ......ce..0- 5.00 
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Cement Ice House 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT would like some information in 
regard to an ice house, 10x19 feet, the 
sides of which are cemented. Would 
an ice house of this kind be as good 
or better than one of dirt in which to 
pack ice? Would it be best to use saw- 
dust or straw? Some people have told 
me that ice would not keep in a ce- 
ment ice house.” 

The chief objection to our corre- 
spondent’s house which he wishes to 
use for ice is that it is too small. Af- 
ter he placed a foot of insulating ma- 
terial between the walls of the house 
and the ice, he would have a pile of 
iee only 8x8 feet, which is too small. 
The space for the ice should be at 
least 12x12 feet, and larger than this 
would be better. 

There would be no objection to the 
cement walis ii good drainage was 
provided, and plenty of insulating ma- 
terial used. Combined with this should 
be good ventilation above, to carry off 
foul air. While a building with dead- 
air spaces in the walls is desirable for 
ice storage, such a structure is not at 


all necessary. One can overcome de- 
fects of the building by using more 
sawdust. Rather than to try to use 
this small house, which would not hold 
enough ice to last him through the 
summer, if he, had much use for it, he 
had better make another building to 
serve the purpose. An old.chicken or 
hog house would be more satisfactory. 

A pile of ice 12 feet wide, 12 feet 
long, and 11 feet high would furnish 
twenty-five tons. A ton of ice occu- 
pies from 45 to 50 cubic feet of space. 
His house would hold about fifteen 
tons, and there wouid not be a large 
enough body of ice to keep well. Saw- 
dust is the best packing material for 
insulation, but if it is not availabe, 
fine hay will do. We would not use 
straw. 


I Make Fur Coats! 


From Your 


Horse and Cow Hides > 


Don’t sell your cattle and horse hides at the low 
market price—you can have a beautiful Fur Cost 
or Robe made from them that will wear for years. 

I save you 50 per cent on a Coat or Robe. You 
send me the raw hide and I'll guarantee after you 
see the finished product you will not part with it § 
for many times the cost. believe that you, like 
thousands of my other pleased customers, will ap- 
preciate the personal attention I give your work. I 
want to send you my Free Ittustrated wee tell- : 

“How to Care for Hides,” “How to Ship. 
: of Work,"’ ete. Write for booklet today. 


COWNIE (2) 


Save 
TANNING COMPANY 50% 
104 Second St, {DES MOINES, IA 





Ona (at | 
Or Robe 















The s razor that pro- 
tects its own edge and 
keeps it in condition 


The edge of a razor is very sensi- 
tive. Dirt, grit, moisture, and even 
temperature changes affect the cut- 
ting edge of any razor. By means of 
patented felt pads on the insideof the 
handie of the : 


feltaseptic 


Razor the edze is protected against 
all of these things. The felt pads 
are moistened with antiseptic Par- 
moline oil. This keeps the fnviai- 
ble teeth om the razor edge clean 
and free from seap, thus prevent- 
ing rust from getting on the edge of the biade. Betng 
antiseptic the oil prevents irritation from close shar- 
ing, and infection from ents, pimples, ete. The Par- 
meline ot} has all the virtues of a salve and, in addl- 
tion, is germ destroying. The biade of the Feltaseptic 
razor is made of the finest tempered steel and ia fully 
guaranteed for ea and service. 











thaB Hy 8 \ 7 ew 

pata. Money back 1 if not ot satianied. = y, — 
Feltaseptic Razor Co. ig mex 

3IS.N. 10thSt., St. Louis, Mo. fet pate 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Dec. 18, 1914, 





WE WANT FURS 


We buy large quantities of furs 
every year from Iowa farmers and 
trappers. These we tan and make up 
into all sorts of fur garments which 
we sell at bargain prices, because 
there is no middlemen’s profit. For 
over 20 years we have been located 
right here in Cedar Rapids, buying 
from and selling to Iow1 people, and 
doing custom,tanning. We want you 
to deal with us, not because we are a 
home concern, but because we pay top 


prices for hides and furs, and sell at 
reasonable prices. Our facilities are 
complete. Our workmen are compe- 
tent. Send for our catalog. Our goods 
speak for themselves. We have a spe- 
cial proposition by which most anyone 
can earn a handsome $60 fur-lined coat 
or set of lady’s furs. Write at once 
for our plan. Address, Ohsman, Effron 
& Co., Dept. A, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


<3, DON'T 
TAKE A 
CHANCE 
















Get real tanning. Have™ 
them made into Coats, 
Robes, or Rugs by experts. 
Our guarantee as good as 
a Government Bond 
Reasonable Prices. 
Quick Service. Our work- 
manship and finish cannot 
be equaled. 
FREE book, Tanniag Facts, 
Things you should 
know, also prices. 
rite today 


DES MOINES TANNING CO. 


Dept. C DESMOINES,IA.@ 

















Pea ee Oe ’ s 3 : . 
Hides tanned by our special ‘‘Alum 
num Oil"’ process are guaranteed 

more serviceable than when tan- 












ned by the ordinary method. 
We've spent years perfecting this 
process. That's why we now have 
thousands of satisfied customers, 
somein your neigh bcrhood. And 
our work costs you no more than 













ordinary tanning. 


"REE-NewFASHIONSHEET & CaTALog 


They show dozens of ways that we make up 
hides inte coats, robes, mittens, caps, etc. 
Send for them today. 
GLOBE TANNING & MFC. CO. 
o14 East Ist St. Des Moines, lowa 
—— “ 

















WE 
Buy AND 
‘ 
%. 10 to 560% more money for you to ship Raw Furs, 
Yea) Horse and Cattle Hides to us than to sell at home. 
am for Price List, market report, shipping tags 
£10,000 ’ A 
“ecox Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 
Jest thing on the svub‘ect ever written. 
\Lilustrating all Fur Animals. Leather 
~ bound, 44) pages. Price $2.00. To Hide 
and FurShippers, 1.25. Writetoday. 
ANDEDSCH BROS., Dept. 23 Minneapvlis, Mina 


HIDES TANNED 


We save you fully 50 per cent when you ship us 

cow or horse hide to be made up ina coat or rot 

f Write today for free catalog, giv- | 
‘sand allinformation. Address 


COWNIE TANNING COMPARY 


102 Market St., DES MOINES, IOWA 
Wie BUY 11,000 SATISFIED SHIPPERS 


R testify to our ‘‘square"’ policy. Premium 


















cash prices. Write for Fur Price List, Trap- | 
per's Supply Catalogue, and Tags Ifyou | 
have hides to sell, write for Hide Price List. | 

We Will Tan 
and make your own hides 
and furs into robes. coats, 


t you bi or All work is 
Sa ee Gilne tor ene Tonuind Careiagun’ TA | 
OMAHA HIDE & FUR CO. ae 
72 So. 13th St. Omaha, Neb. 2 





la wo — 
HAVANA FARM TRUCKS. 
Both Steel or Wood Wheel. 
Especially adapted for farm purposes and 
coming into more general use every Gay on 
the roads, because of the wide tire. You will 
appreciate our free catalog. 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Bor 18 HAVANA, Lt. | 











Tenant Wanted At Once 


A progressive terant for drained farm of 282 acres, 
consisting of 200 acres tillable land, 66 acres blue 
era's pasture and 16 acres of clover meadow. State 
working force and experience. 
WM. F. CONDON, 





Ft. Dodge, Iowa 
Highest market 
price paid for 


Glover Hay Wanted fivc2'7s: 


LBERT MILLER & (¢ 
192 N. Clark St., 





>. 
Chicage, Illinois 


Twin Bros’ Tide-Mill 


CHAPTER IV 
THE NEW HOME. 


The Dushees moved into a_ smaller 
house on the Dempford side of the river, 
and on the first of April the Tinkhams 
took possession of their new home. 

Rush drove his mother and Letty over 
from the Tammoset station in Mr. Du- 
shee’s buggy, which the boys had about 
decided to purchase, together with the 
horse harness anda good business wagon, 
these being among the many things the 
owner would now have no use for, and 
which, he said, ought to go with the mill. 

“A pretty fair sort of a horse,’’ Iush 
remafked, as he drove out of the village. 
“Get up!’’—with a flourish of the whip. 
“Not a two-forty nag, exactly,—go ‘long, 
will you!—not very stunning in the way 
of beauty, but he'll do till we can afford 
a better.’ 

“He looks well enough, I’m gure,” re- 
plied his mother. ‘‘And why should boys 
always wish to travel so fast? I never 
expected we should be able to keep a 
horse at all; and such a one as this, 
even, seems too much—too great a bless- 
ing!” 

“Oh, he is beautiful, if he is only ours,” 
said Letty. “To think of keeping our own 
horse and carriage! t’s like a dream.” 

“[ hope it won't all turn out to be a 
big April fool,” said the mother, with a 
smile in which quivered a deep and ten- 
der emotion. ‘That's what I am afraid 
of.” . 

The weather was fine; nearly all the 
first birds had come; there was a sweet 
scent of spring in the air. Letty, full of 
girlish hopes and gay spirits, was de- 
lighted with everything; and it was easy 
to see that, under all her doubts and mis- 
givings as to this important change in 
their lives, the widow felt a tranquil joy. 

Until that day Rush had not seen.the 
place since his first visit, and the others 
had not seen it at all. It now appeared 
to him even more attractive than before, 
and he experienced the anxious pleasure 
of watching their first impressions as they 
saw the lake, the river, the mill roof 
appearing among the willows above the 
bank, and the old-fashioned house which 
was to be their future home. 

Letty was almost wild with enthusiasm, 
while in the mother’s eyes glistened that 
happiness which is akin to tears. 

“Didn't I tell you it was nice?” 
said, exultingly. 

“Oh, yes!” said Letty; “but I couldn't 
believe it was half so nice as it is.”’ 

“It is very charming, indeed,” said the 
mother. “What a pretty little plateau 
the house stands on! I didn’t think I 
should live to enjoy a home surrounded 
only by the air and sunshine, 
near neighbors but the trees and birds. 

“There’s Lute coming out to meet us, 
said Letty. 

The boys had arrived with the loads of 
goods earlier in the day, and had been 
busy putting things to rights and prepar- 
ing for their mother, whom they wished 
to spare the trials of moving. 

Lute ral out, hatless, in his shirt- 
sleeves, his honest face beaming behind 
the spectacles, which gave it an almost 
comically wise look, and stammered his 
joyful greeting. 

“Well, m-m-mother, 
We didn’t want you to come a 
before; but now we're about 
for you.” 

He reached to lift her from the wagon, 
as tenderly as if she had been a child, 
at the same time ordering Rush to 
‘“‘t-t-tumble out,” but Rush said: 

“IT want to drive her around the place 
first, and show her the mill and the 
river.”’ 

‘All right,” said Lute. 
us a 1-l-little more time.’ 

He ran in to give some finishing touch- 
es to his mother’s room, which was the 
first part of the house the boys had meant 
to have comfortable, in order to make 
her arrival as pleasant a surprise as pos- 
sible. 

Rush drove around by the little barn, 
along the track toward the mill; while 
Letty, who had leaped from the buggy, 
ran on before, light and happy as one of 
the newly-arrived birds. 

Hens were squawking with lazy con- 
tent in the warm sun beside the barn. 
A puliet was cackling excitedly within— 
over a new-ldid egg, Rush said—and a 
fine red rooster, stepping aside from the 
track as they passed, crowed a shrill 
welcome; sounds full of pleasant rural 
suggestion to ears and hearts long shut 
up in city walls. 
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Then came shouts of boyish laughter, 
as the two youngest, Rupert and Rod- 
man, ran out of the upper story of the 
mill, along the level shed-roof, to meet 
the buggy bringing their mother. 

Rush turned out on the turf near the 
edge of the bank, and stopped where they 
could look down on the mill and the river, 
while Letty skipped along the foot plank 
to the seats in the branches of the great 
willow. 

“Oh, mother 
she cried, 
spot!” 

“Yes, yes, I see; it Is all too lovely!” 
Mrs. Tinkham exclaimed, with a tremu- 
lous smile. 

“Here's Mart,” said Rush. “He and f 
ean take you up and carry you right over 
there without the least trouble.” 

“So you shall, some time,” his mother 
replied. “I foresee that I am to spend 
many happy hours in that grand old tree 
over the stream. But not now; I must 
£0 into the house, and see how things 
are getting on.”’ 

“Yes, mother,’ said Mart, coming to 
the side of the buggy, and looking up at 
her with an expression which beautified 
his rather lank face and homely mouth. 
“IT want you to come and look at your 
little nest. Drive around, Rocket!” 

At the side door he took her in his 
arms, and, in spite of her protestations— 
for, with the help of her crutches, or an 
arm to lean on, she could walk—carried 
her through the kitchen and sitting-room 
(where things were still in a chaotic 
state), into a room beyond, where he set 
her down gently in her own easy chair. 

She looked wonderingly about her, It 
was her own carpet on the floor, her own 
bed set up and freshly made, with the 
pictures on the walls and the vases on 
the mantel to which her eyes had long 
been accustomed. 

“There!”’ said Mart. 
to stay here and try to make yourself 
contented, while we straighten out the 
things in the other parts of the house. 
We are getting along finely with the wo- 
man we have hired, and we don’t mean 
that you shall take a step.” 

“Oh, this is too much!”’ said Mrs. Tink- 
ham, seeing how hard the boys had tried 
to make her new home home-like to her 
at the start. ‘I think there never were 
such children as mine.” 

She had to cry a Tittle, but soon dried 
her eyes in her quick, resolute way, and 
observed: 

“The poor old carpet wasn’t quite large 
enough, was it?’ 

“All the better,” said Lute, who peered 
in through his spectacles to enjoy her 
surprise. “For if it was, the r-r-room 
would be smaller.’’ 

“I am so glad you are to have a good, 
large room now, mother!’ Letty ex- 
claimed. ‘We used to crowd you so in 
the other house!” 

It was a happy thought to the widow 
that her daughter and five sons had al- 
ways found her room so attractive; and 
she now looked around with pleasant 
anticipations of the comfort they would 
all take together there on future even- 
ings and Sunday afternoons. 

“T never had the sun in my windows 


,you must come here!” 
“You never saw so lovely a 


” 


“We want you 





before,” she said. ‘I am afraid, boys, 
you've given me the best room in the 
house.”’ 


“We mean to make it the best, as soon 
as we can afford it,” said Mart. “We 
knew you wouldn’t like this wall paper 
very well; but I hope we can have the 
whole house re-papered and painted in a 
year or two.” 

“The figures are rather old-fashioned,” 
said his mother, “but old fashions are 
coming round to be new fashions now.” 

“And its’ awfully ‘tony,’’’ said Rush, 
“to have your carpet too small for your 
room, leaving a space a foot or so wide 
around by the wall.” 

“And see,”’ Letty laughed, gayly, ‘‘what 
small window-panes! The Lummells, in 
their new Queen Anne cottage, have some 
just such little scrimped-up panes, and 
think they are elegant.’ 

“Children, we are in style, and it 
seems to me this place is going to be a 
little paradise. I like it—I like it ex- 
tremely! Did you bring my crutches, 
Rocket?” 

In spite of all opposition, she was pres- 
ently. on her feet—or rather on her one 
good foot and a crutch—stepping about 
the house, giving instructions, and set- 
ting things in order with her own hands. 
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Hogs of Lice F REE 





Are your hogs lousy? Do they rup 
and scratch all the time? Are they 
thin and restless, with coarse hair 
and rough skin? 

Just write me and I'll clean up those lice 


without its costing you one cent. [’}] send 
you a Hog-Joy Oiler with a six months’ Sup. 


ply of Hog-Joy Oil. You just put it in y; ur hog 
pen—and watch those suffering hogs go to it, 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Kills Every Louse 


They will rub that wonderful vermin-killing 
oil all over their bodies. And every last louse 
and nit on them will be gone long before the 
30 days. Then, if you don’t want to keep the 
machine, just send it back, But you will want 
to keep it, for it not only kills the lice but 
keeps others away. 





OF SUCCESSFUL HOG RAISING 


10,000 Hog-Joy Oilers now in successful use, 
The only hog-oiler that cannot clog up, get out of 
order or waste the oil. Works as well in winter ag 
insummer Five cents will keep a hog healthy 
and free from lice a whole year. Hog-Joy Oil 
keeps the skin soft and healthy and makes the 
coat fine and thick. 

Write today for my offer to rid your hogs of lice 
absolutely free. (30) 


pence MAIL THIS NOW! «xu, 


H. L. IDE, President Hog-Joy Co. 
417 N. Fifth S2., Springfield, iL 
Please send me details of your offer to rid 
my hogs of lice free. This does not objj- 
gate me. 





Ens ecnnéneduneanewetels os. 














KILL THE LICE 


and heip your hogs fatten. Takes less 
feed and you get better results when us- 
ing a National Automatic Hog 
Oiler Post. (Painted Big 4 Yel- 
low). Write for our free trial offer. 
NATIONAL OILER COMPANY y- 
542 N. (4th St, 
Richmond, Ind. 4 
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The New Galloway 
SANITARY 


Cream Separator 
is made so good in my factory that I 
will send it anywhere in the United 
States without an expert to 
set it up,to any inexperienced 
user for a 90-day free trial, to 
test against any make or kind, that 
even sells fortwice as much and let 
the user be the judge. It’s the most 
modern, the most sanitary, the most 
sGentific, the cleanest skimmer, the 
most beautiful in design of any 
cream separator made today and 
1 hays seen them al Mil 
rave e' es . 

look over every factory in the United States and ail the 
foreign countries—you won't find its superior at any 
price. Made in our own factory from the finest ae 
terial, on the best automatic machinery, by skille 
workmen, in tremendous quantities, all parts alike, 
interchangeable and standard, and sold to you for le - 
money than dealers and jobbers can buy machines no 
as good in carload lots for spot cash. 


h 
Get My 1915 Catalog and Cow 
Book Fre 


e 

It’s so good that no dairyman who 
owns 2 or 100 cows can afford to be 
without it. All 1 ask you to do is first 
get my proposition before you decide 
to‘purchase any cream separator 0 

any make, kind or at any price. Just 
drop me a postal. Address 


Wm. Galloway, Pres. 


Wm. Galloway Co. 
Galloway Station aia 






















Crush ear corn (with or 
without pe porns and grind 
all kinds of smail grain. 

Handy to Mer pie, 
est running. 10 sizes: 2to 
25 h. p., capacity 6 to 200 
bushels. Conical shape 
Grinders. Different from 
allothers. AlsomakeSweep 
Grinders. 

Write for Catalog 
and folder abort the valueof 
different feeds and meer. 








Please mention this paper when writing 
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Our Our Weekly Market Letter 
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Cnicas hk 
roducts ntinue in extremely large do- 
‘3 foreign demand, and the war 
mestl 
, t about an unprecedented ex- 
has ; : 
port t? all sorts of things required 
py th s. The other day more corn 
es ; ere than ever before in any 
was 

sisting of 1,410 carloads, and 
one 7 - 
¥ vas shipped to countries at 
e - eners are buying flour freely 
i y want enormous quantities 
Isc : 
of w! s well as much rye and oats. 
This 1 n movement has turned the 
pala trade greatly in our favor, and 
this will find it no easy matter 
to meet the enormous demand for manu- 
facture sods, to say nothing of our raw 
materi Horses are exported by whole- 
sale, no ‘ like the shipments from this 
oes 
countr: v.ng been known in past years, 
and a s t time ago some fifty-five car- 
Joads of horses were shipped through Chi- 
cago on their way to Europe, for use in 
the armies of the fighting powers.- Cali- 
forn’a doing a thriving business with 
European countries, having harvested 
record crops this year, and her commerce 
has beer boomed by the opening of the 
Panama canal. Even cotton is at last in 
fair demand in the southern states, and 
some good exports have been made from 
New Orleans to Europe. Interest rates 
are ruling here at 5 to 6 per cent, with a 
fairly ea money market and a good de- 
ma.d from borrowers. Investments are 


showing more animation, with most buy- 
ers turning to bonds and farm mortgages, 
upward tend- 
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prices showing a gradual 

ency. the Chicago Board of Trade, 
wheat has been selling about 3) cents a 
bushel ther than a year ago, and the 
trend of the market has become more 
bullish ce the visible wheat supply of | 
he United States began to show weekly 











in place of the former large 
e reases. Every available boat 
has t iken for exporting grain, but 
‘eal steamer space cut down 





normal by removal of 
sportation of troops and 
purposes, enormous 

grain purchased by exporters 
to be moved until January and 
Corn sells decidedly lower than 


ernment 





February. 


a year ago, with a lively marketing from 
various producing districts, but oats have 
been selling from 8 to 9 cents higher than 
then, with heavy export buying. [tye has 


sold as high as $1.1112 a bushel for No. 2, 


prices veing remarkably high because of 
the large foreign demand. ‘Timothy seed 
sells at $4.35 to $5.75 per 109 pounds; clo- 
ver seed at $10 to $14 per 100 pounds, and 
flaxseed at $1.47 to $1.50 per bushel. 
Fresh eggs are selling at 34 to 35 cents 


per dozen, the highest pr.ces of the year, 
and extras sell at 40 cents for fillers and 
41 cents for cartons. Butter is selling at 
32 cents for the best down to 26 cents 
for seconds, with extras to grocers at 34 
cents fur tubs and 35 cents for prints. 


Potatoes sell at 30 to 34 cents a bushel. 
Cattle have done better for their own- 

ers during the last week, with a marked 

improvement in the average quality of the 


offerings, the receipts including a fair 
showing of Christmas beeves, many of 
which were fattened with the intention 


of exhibiting them in the International 
Live Stock Exposition, which had to be 
given up this year on account of the wide- 
spread prevalence of the foot and mouth 
disease in cattle feeding districts. Be- 
cause of the lack of opportunity to pur- 
chase feeders or stockers in this market, 
all cattle of that class had to be sold to 
local slaughterers, and that meant ex- 
tremely low prices. While the bars were- 
let down in quite a number of former 
quarantined districts, yet tnere were many 


cattle and hogs that had to be placed in- 


the quarantine division of the Chicago 


Stock yards, and it was inevitable that 
Such stock should be disposed of at much 
lower prices than those paid for stock in 
the free division. Canners sold especially 
low, as did ordinary, thin, light weight 
Steers. Christmas cattle were in a class 
by ther selves, and sold at a range of $11 
to $12.75 as a rule, with a sale of a car- 
load of extra fine yearling steers fed by 
W. €. White, of Carrolton, Mo., at $13 
ber 1°) pounds. They were bought by a 
leading Chicago hotel. Shipments of cat- 
tle froin here were restricted to lots in the 
free ision, and these could not be 
Shipped to places where there was no fed- 
eral suvervision. Good steers brought $9.50 
to $1/ the top figure paying for steers 
that would class a& choice, but not fancy. 
For prime steers that were not classed 
amone the holiday beeves, buyers paid 
from 1.25 to $10.75, and sales were made 
all the way down to $5.75 to $8.50 for the 
comm to fair steers. Butchering cows 
and huifers brought $5 to $8.75, while 
canners and cutters sold between $3.50 
and $5. with bulls going at $4.50 to $7.50. 
Calves underwent further sharp reduc- 
“ons .. prices, moving at $4.50 to $9, ac- 
Cordin« to quality and weight. A note- 
feature of the holiday cattle trade 


it the principal share of the sales 
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comprised little yearlings, 
many steers sold that 
as 1,500 pounds. 

Hogs have fiuctuated in recent weeks 
far more than in ordinary times, prices 
ruling alternately much higher and much 
lower. Week beyore last saw sensational 
declines in prices, with the best swine 
selling on the low day for $7.05 per 100 
pounaus, but there were subsequent good 
rallies that were carried into last week, 
the big decline having been followed by 
greatly lessened country shipments. On 
the big day week before last, Wednesday, 
over 77,000 hogs rece.ved, and no 


there being not 
weighed as much 


were 


markt could be otherwise than lower with | 


such a load to carry. 
and underweights have shown up at times 
—but quite recently the weekly average 
weight of everything marketed under the 
had of swine averaged 221 pounds, or 7 
pounds heavier than the average for the 
previous week. Provisions are in fairly 
large cash demand, with wholesale prices 
much lower than either a few weeks ago 
or a year ago, but retail prices fa.l to go 
down corres, oudingly, and this unques- 
tionably has a tendency to check. their 
general consumption considerably. When 
December opened, the five principal west- 
ern packing points had aggregate stocks 
of 138,807,000 pounds of provisions, com- 


A good many pigs 


paring with 131,667,770 pounds a month 
earlier, and with 137,657,000 pounds a 
year ago. Supplies of lard aggregated 


about, 31,0000 tierces, comparing with 41,- 
600 tierces a month earlier and with 90,- 
000 tierces a year earlier. Fresh ‘pork 
preducts are having an extremely large 
distribution, with prices for pork roasts 
and chops much lower than for other 
meats. Late sales of hogs were at a range 
of $6.40 to $7.25 for the poorest to the 
best hogs, following a sharp advance. 
Pigs brought $5 to $6.90. 

The removal of the ban placed on sheep 
and lambs in a large portion of lowa and 
in parts of Wisconsin a short time ago 
resuited in marketit.g of large numbers 
that would have been shipped in previ- 
ously but for the quarantine. It must be 
admitted that many of the flocks should 
have been kept back for weeks, if not for 


months, for lots of them were far from 
being well fattened, many having been 
merely warmed up and shipped back 
to market not so very much fatter than 
when put on feed. It is a singular fact, 
however, that this happens every year 
on the advent of winter weather, and 
hundreds of stock feeders actually cheat 


themselves by following such a course of 
action. The market has been an extreme- 
ly uneven one for the past few weeks, 
with prices rising to unusually high fig- 
ures when the receipts were small in vol- 
ume, and dropping very low compara- 
tively when the runs became liberal in 
numbers. It would be well for sheep men 
everywhere to remember that the num- 
ber of sheep and lambs feeding in this 
country is unusually small, being much 
short of the winter feeding a year ago, 
and after the cattle plague is stamped 
out, and the live stock industry assumes 
normal conditions, much higher prices 
will be established than in ordinary times, 
in all probability. Late sales were made 
of lambs at $6.25 to $8.60, yearlings at $6.25 


to $7.85, wethers at $5.25 to $6.50, ewes 
at $3.50 to $5.75, and bucks at $3.50 to 
$4.25. 


Horses suitable for the European armies 
continue to have a large sale at un- 
changed prices, mounts being salable at 
around $100 to $135, and artillery horses 
at $150 to $175. Commercial horses are 
going at around $160 to $210 for desirable 
kinds, few selling above $203, and draft- 
ers are quoted at $215 to $285, with not 
many offered. Drivers seil usually at $100 
to $220, and ordinary animals sell all the 
way down to $60, Ww. 





Tamworth Record Association—The 
nineteenth annue! meeting of the Ameri- 
can Tamworth Swine Record Association, 
was held at Chicago, December 3d. The 
matter of increasing the capital stock of 
the association was deferred to next 
meeting. Mr. D. O, Lively, chief of the 
live stock department of the FPanama- 
Pacific Exposition, presented to the meet- 
ing the matter of judges for the swine 
exhibit, and gave some general remarks 
relative to spec'al premium classification. 
The secretary of the association was in- 
structed to make out the classification for 
the Tamworth special premium money of 
$500. The association requested that the 
exposition management have a Tamworth 
breeder to judge the Tamworths. The 
association recommended C. C. Roup, of 
Kalona, lowa, to act as the Tamworth 
judge. J. P. McCollom, of Dodge City, 
Kan., was recommended as alternate. The 
constitution was amended to have s!x di- 
rectors instead of five. The election of 
officers resulted as follows: Q. I. Simp- 
son, Palmer, Ill, president; E. N. Ball, 
Hamburg, Mich., secretary-treasurer; di- 
rectors—J. P. McCollom, Dodge City, 
Kan.; Dr. A. FE. Flowers, Dallas, Texas; 
F. M. Hartzell, Carthage, Ill.; those hold- 
ing over—C. C. Roup, Kalona, Iowa; Thos. 
Carstarphen, New London, Mo.; W. War- 
ren Morton, Russellville, Ky., and the 
president and secretary ex-officio. The 
report of the auditing committee showed 
a gain in finances for the year, having 
on hand nearly $1,000. 
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Smoke Your 


——HAMS— 
and other meats in the Up-to-Date 
Smoke House. 

Cures 20 hams, smoked to the Queen’s taste, 
in 40 hours—the old-fashioned way takes 40 
days and over. Runs on -bu. cobs, %-bu. 
sawdust with hickory bark or other wood 
added for flavoring. 




























is a genuine improve- 
ment over other meth- 
is. Smoke is cooled 
by traveling 50 feet 
thrcugh radiator pipes 
before it reaches meat. 


Removable smoke :; 
drum i 





and mite § 
proof; meat can be left 
inside any length of 
ime. Has glass = 
front door, for obse 
vation. 
Does its work equally 
well in the kitchen, 


convenient place. 

Guaranteed to last 

and give good results. 

Made in 4 Sizes 
For 2 HAMS 
4 HAMS 





8 HAMS 
16 HAMS 
Other sizes to order at 
Sa 
literature, prices, pic- 


tures, testimonials, : ‘ 
etc., address Dept C , 2 : 





SMOKE HOUSE CO. 
5514 S. State Street, Chicago 


SORGHU 


gal, $5.00. 








Pure country made. Spe- 
cial iutroductory price, 6 
Carl C. Carlsen, R. 5, Harlan, lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


POULTRY 


‘ILVER Laced Wyandottes, 
, C. E. Courter, Allendale, Ii! 
Rese Comb White Leghorns, blue ribbon winners. 
Cockerels for sale. E. O. Armstrong, Lewis, la. 








Y bem stock for sale. 








eo pure bred utility Barred Rock hens and pul- 
b lets at $5c, or 89 per doz. O.C. Fuchs, Early, la, 
Ch sICE Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Large, beavy 

/ boned birds, 8 each. Guy M. Efnor, Monroe, la. 








Ro Comb Red cockerels, farm raised, good bone 
and color, scored and unscored stock. Mrs. 
John 8. Pinkerton, Viola, Ill. 





THOROUGHBRED White Wyandotte cockerels at 
$1.50 each. E. D. Zimmerman, Griswoid, lowa. 





3 PURE bred White Wyandotte cockere!s, large 
and blocky, $1.00 each. Amos Alberts, Rad- 
cliffe, lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





58 BREEDS fine pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 

e Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, at low prices. Amer- 

ica’s finest poultry farm, 8,000 prized. Large catalog 

4c. A. A. ZIEMER, Box 16, Austin, Minn. 

100 R. C. B. Leghorn cockerels $1.00 each, 25 W. 
Wyandotte cockerels $1.50 each, 125 R. C.K 


I. Reds at $1.25 and 25 M. B. toms at 8 each. Speciai 
prices on lots. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, lowa. 








fF,HOROUGHBRED White Holland turkey toms, 

White African guineas, Single Comb White Leg- 
horn cockereis. Special prices before January 15th. 
Mrs. T. B. Turner, St. Anthony, Iowa. 





300 ROSE Comb Brown Leghorn and Single Comb 
Mottled Ancona hens, 1 and 2 years old, at 





bargain prices to move quickly. B. D. Runyon, 
Fillmore, Il. 
yg rine tt 3 Bronze turkeys, pure bred, good mark- 


ings; @ . Rocks, aig strain. Prices 
right. F. x. Kilbary, St. Joseph, Ill. 

INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels 75c. Rose 
\S Comb Rhode Isiand Keds, $1.00. Mrs. Emma 
Swinbank, Colo, Lowa. 








IANT Bronze gobblers $5.00. Mammoth Pekin 
3B ducks (Rankin) $2.00. Mrs. H. A. Dockum, 
Meltonville, lowa. 





V HITE Wyandotte cockerels, two or more $1.00 
each. M. Bronze turkey toms, $5.00 each. 
Mrs. A. L. Surfus, Bristow, lowa. 





ARRED Rocks, Black Langshans. 
hens $1.00 Alfred Marquardt, De Soto, Iowa. 


HITE China geese 63.00 each. Nellie Secor, R. 
2, Deep River, lowa. 


DUCKS. 


191 bgt fine, pure Pekin ducks $1.00, drakes 
Jie) $1.25, trio $3.2. Miss N. Eckels, Wash- 
ington, lowa. 














| aoe bred Rouen drakes, $1.25 each. Isaac 


Anderson, Madrid, Iowa. 





DOGS. 





\LOSING out Collies. Willi sell or exch 


Cockerels $1.50, 


Quick Profits Raising Beef 


‘To mature beef for the market in 15 months from 
birth and bave them weigh as much as ordinary cat- 
tle of twice that age is tue Texas Panbandie cattie- 
man's way of getting rich quick. Mr. Charles Kelser 
of Canyon, Randal, Co., Texas, marketed a herd of 
131 head at Kansas City. They were the product of 
native Panhandle cows and registered Hereford 
bulls. He got top prices for all. The best 26 animais 
averaged 965 pounds apiece, the rest 877 pounds. In 
the {7 months from weaning to selling the 26 aver 
aged a gain of 565 pounds. Where these Panhandie 
cattle raisers make their profits is fn raising a)! their 
own feed at remarkably low cost. Mr. Keiser’s cost 
averaged $24 per head. The Texas Panhandle fs more 
than a “cattle range.” Stockmen there do the finish- 
feeding at home. The heavy yielding feed crops and 
the wonderful silo are making Texas Panhandle cat- 
tle raising an {mmensely profitable business. Let us 
send you the details of Mr. Keiser’s performance and 
our free Panhandle folder telling of the cheap lands 
and great Sd i a It’s worth money to you. 
Write today. C.L. SE AGRAVES, Gen. Col, Agent, 
A. T.& 8. F. Ry., 252 5 Ry. Exch., Chic ago. 


Keep Your Eye 


on Oregon as a corn state. Acreage about 
doubled during the last year. How does 
a yield of 12:34 bushels per acre strike 
you, with an average of 83 bushels per 
acre, anda minimum of 40% bushels per 
acre in acorn contest entered by thirty- 
one farmers? 

Climate, soiland water favor corn grow- 
ing there. Excellent land for diversified 
farming, stock raising, fruit growing—in 
fact, for any purpose—can be procured at 
reasonable figures. 

Ask me about it., Information free. 


R. A. SMITH 


Colonization and Industrial Agent, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., Room 3729 Union Pacixic Building 


OMAHA, NEB. 























Fine Improved Farm 


of 120 acres, 6 room painted dwe, ing. smal! orchard 
in bearing; 20 acres wood pasture, 40 acres seeded to 
wheat, al] fenced; 14 miles io city of 2000 with brick 
high schooi, graded streets, splendid churches. 20 
saloons or negroes, two railroads. Fine biack iam 
soil. Price $80 per acre; terms, $3500-—10 years 9:% 
interest, balance cash or terms. Located tm sou.h- 
east Missouri Garden Spot. Address 

W. KR. GRIFFIN, Mor ehouse Mo. 


ONTAN The Judith Basin 

offers exceptiona: op- 
portunities to the farmer, stockinan and 
investor. Sure crops by ordinary tarming 
methods. Harvest every year—not once in awhile No irriga- 
tion, splendid climate, excellent water, good markels You can ao 
better in the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the owners Prices 
lowest; terms easiest. Free information and prices on request. 


THE COOK-REYNOLDS C9., Box 0-1405, LEWISTOWN, MUN] ANA 











* ° 
Christmas Farm Bargains 

8500 down buys a 40; $2000 buys 120 anu $3000 down 
320 acres of the richest bottom iand in the wor d, ait 
handy to railroad, no overtiow, no levee no negroes, 
no saloons or poolrooms in the county. You can 
double th’s money in a year’s time by buying and 
having me rese!] for you. For copy of Square Deas 
and particulars, write 5S. K. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco 
Bidg., St. Louts, Mo. 


MR. FARM RENTER 


if you are renting high priced farm ,ands and paying 
big rent, why not investigate the cpportunvies 
offered to get a farm of your own in M:nnesota? 
Maps apd literature sent free, Write FKEL BD. 
SHERMAN, Commissioner of Immigraiou, Room 
314 State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota 


For Sale—560 Acre Stock Farm 


8 miles east of Bussey, Iowa, good house, 3 barns, 
springs, wei! fenced, onty a few acres of post timper. 
Price 8125 per acre, one-fifth down, balance long time 


DR. W. E. CREATH, Owner, Cttumwa, lowa 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Wilimar, Minn. 
Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc ROWN LAND & LUAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 


yer sas Improved Rich Prairie Farms 


in Oklahoma at 815, $20 and $25 per acre: close 
to market, railroad, school and church, and sure to 
advance three to five times in value in your :ifetime. 
Write for information or come and see me 

F.T. CHANDLER, Pres. ist Nat. Bank, Hobart, Okla. 


160 A. Farm for Sale 


Three and three-quarter miles west of Waseca, 
Minn.; $5,800 cash, balance 8 years time at 51%. For 
further particulars, bg 

MKS. E,. 5 teint AN 
801 S. Second St., Waseca, Minn. 


For Rent—240 A. Farm 


Good. rich, black Fayette Co., Iowa, soil; good 
house, barn, silo, machine house, hog house. corn 
crib; 100 acres plowed, 70: acres grass, 70 acres pas- 
ture. Address W. U., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Wilimar, Minnesota 





























/ for turkeys, chickens or ducks, or good stock 
saddie. H.J. Rompf, Marion, Iowa. 





§ yerne ey BRED Fox Terrier pups for sale. 
Guaranteed ratters. Males $7.00, females #5.00. 
Chris Frank, Fontanelle, Iowa. 








160 ‘Acre » Farm For Sale or Trade 


Improved farm south of Fairmont, in the garden spot 
of N. D., where biue grass, timothy. clover and corn 
are standard crops; where the water is soft and fruit 
hangs heavy on 3-year-old trees. 

H. M. GARDNER, Owner. Spencer, Iowa 


For Sale—Southern Minnesota Farms 
Eighties to half section. If you want to buy a farm, 


let me hear from you. 
A. BH. SCR ROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 








200 lowa Farm Homes 


For Sale at Right Prices 
From 40 up to 700 acres. te for 1914 descriptive 
catalogne. 


BOSSERMAN BROS., 


RAIN AND STOCK FARM FOR SALE 
—680 acres—best part of southwest Missour! 

—#25,000. A. L. SIMS, Mt. Vernon, Mo. 
in Howard Co. Best 


IOWA FA R M corn land $60 and up. 


List on request. Spaulding & O’Donnell, Elma, Iowa. 


Murray, lowa 











KR SALE—1250 acre stock farm in northern 

Wisconsin, + mile from station. Write for par- 
ticulars t¢ interested. Other farm bargains. Wa.C 
SARGENT, Farm Land Dealer, Duluth, Minn. 
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The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 


Association 


No similar association in the history o/ 


Iowa has maintained its virility and ag- 





gressive v for as long a period as the 


Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Associatio 


’ 
which held its eleventh annual meeting 
at Des Moines last week. rh associa- 


tion seems to be stronger at the present 














time than at ar other period in its his- 
tory. The meeting last week was attend 
ed b more lelegates than any other 
meeting, d th nancial dition of 
the ociatio en to be much stronger 
tha ey ‘ < 

In nnual address, President A. 
Sykes spoke of he work ‘ sociation 
has ne the past year During the early 
part of the year much of the time of the 
of t t ng farmers’ 
inst tutes and other farmers’ gatherings, 
and lt c<ceping close tab on tne move- 
ment of stock tra . Mr. Sykes reporte 
that his rel with the ra £0 
far ws the n ment of tra col 
cerned, had been quite sati ry, and 
thai, while t] service s ot all that 
could be desired from the standpoint of 
the stockman, yet there is an evident dis- 
position b th I Irs to , } with 
reasonable requests so f s they can. 

Sp cing of the unfair valtcation of live 
stock, shipments imposed upon the ship- 
per, Mr. & s said that tl iSsor n 
had been moving in two lines First, it 
brought a c: before the I tate Com- 
merce Comn on, in which th com- 

i 1 i to revi ti \ iatio 

re n ‘ has been 

oO the « nm, Oral ar- 

\ bee! ? ae, riel have 

al d tive af bs Ol the com- 

expected at an early date. 

case W being prosecuted, the 

association presented the matter to some 

of the western repre tatives in con- 

gress, and Senator Cummins introduced 

a bill w n, f it becomes a law, will 

make it impossil wv the railvoads to 
avoid l t for their own negligenc 

Phis bill pas the Se} e through the 

efforts of Serator Cummins, but was held 

up in the house. It is expected that ii 

may go through the house in the coming 

session. 

Through the efforts of Representative 
Towner of lowa, congress h é ted a 
law which restores to ship: s the right 
io present ad ge claims in the district 
courts instead of in the federal courts, as 
has been the rule in recent years. 


President Sykes called aitent’on to the 
latest effort of the ra i 
the freight rates on live stock ard meat 
river. If 
it will advance 


lroads to increase 





products east of the Mississippi 


this increase is permitted, 


fre‘ght rates on cattle from Chicago to 
New York, $13.30 per car: on calves, $22.60 
ear; on hogs, $15.60, and on sheep 


1%. In view of the fact that a very 
se percentage of Jowa live stock which 
is sent to the Chicago market, goes on 
east, this advance will largcly come oxt 
of the pockets of the Iowa 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 

has filed a protest with the 
Commerce Commission, and asked for a 
suspension of the advance unt 1 it can be 





stockmen. The 
Association 
Interstate 











demonstrated that it is reasonable and 
should be permitted. Clifford Thorne, of 
the Iowa railroad commission, actirg for 
the live stock men,. as weil as for the 
shippers of many commodities 

the freight rates also have been : 

w.ll have general charg of t} ease 
Among other recommendations, President 
Syvies s vested that co S souls. 





appropr ation hill to 


liberal 
previde funds for the Bureau of Animal 








in tr i fighting th ot 1 
ais s ind other « ea $$ Whicn Se 
serious loss¢ o sto 1. He also urged 
tl oO ng legis! rt the tate of 
Iowa to make an appropriation ampiy suf- 
ficient to provide as much hog cholera 
um as may ye 1ecd il to 7 t 23 
herds of the siate He called attention 
to the very violent fluctvations in the 
selling price of that stock on the Chicago 
market, and said there 10 justi? tion 
for a condition which permits the price ef 


$19 per cwt. on sieers on Monday and only 
$9 to $9.50 for stecrs of the s lity 
on-the follow'ng d . He said the pael- 


ers were simply taking advantage of any 





flr ition in receipts to ma the 
prices unreasonably, and ec: J it-on 
to tne fact that there was no such fluctu- 
ation in the price of meat products. Jn 
cles! ng, President Sykes enumeret some 





> work the assoc‘ation has done in 
the past, and spoke of the necessity of 
keep'ng it strong and vigorous to protect 
the interests of the stockmen and farm- 
ers of Iowa in the future. 

Lion. Clifford Thorre, chairman of the 
Iowa state board of railroad commission- 
ers, adcressed the association and told ef 
the work which the commission Has been 
do'rg to protect the farm interests of 
Iowa against unreasonable advances in 
freight rates. As we expect to publish 
Mr. Thorres’ address in fvu'l, further com- 
ment is reserved until that time. 

Professor Evvard, of the Iowa Agricul- 


! 











tural College, made a most interesting 
talk on the cafeteria s: -‘m of hog feed- 
ing. During the past year he has been 
conducting some experiments to ascertain 
whether better gains on hogs can be made 


by allowing them their free choice of va- 








st¢ 





rious foodstuffs, kept constantly before 
them in self-feeders. We shail publish 
this address in full, together with the 
charts used by Mr. Evvard, which show 


the amounts of the various feeds eaten. 

Professor Rh. K. Bliss, head of the ex- 
Agricul 
some- 


tension department at the lowa - 
tural College, told the members 
thing of the work that department is ex- 
pecting to do this year. Mr. A. F. Stryk- 
er, secretary of the Omaha Live Stock 
Exchange, spoke of conditions at the cen- 
tral markets, and pointed out how the 
stockmen aid live stock exchanges coulk 
work in harmony to their mutual interest. 
Doctor C. H. Stange, of the lowa Agricul- 
tural College, made a most interesting ad- 
dress on the hog cholera situation, and 
Dr. J. I. Gibson, state veterinarian, told 
of the work in Iowa in connection with 
foot and Most of 
papers and pub- 
ied in full in later issues, 

The annual banquet of the association 
was largely attended, and addresses were 

ade by members from various parts of 
the state. 


pgp! resolutions were adopted: 


mouth disease, 





addresses will be 


We, the delegates of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Assoc iation, at annual con- 
vention assembled, at Des Moines, Iowa, 
December 9, 1914, congratulate the asso- 





iation on the continued loyalty and en- 
husiasm of its members, and the impor- 
that it is rendering to the 

te of lowa. The association. has been 

strumental in securing for the people 
of Iowa the return of the stockman’s 
transportation; improved railroad service; 
a reduction of the railroad rates in Iowa 
of from 18 to 50 per cent on live stock; 
a re-grouping cf the lowa-Chicago live 
stock rates, greatly benefiting the ship- 
per: improved’ service at the Chicago 
stock vards; a feeding-in-transit rate on 
cattle and sheep: coéperating with oth- 
ers, better water was secured at the Chi- 
cago stock yards, reducing the shri 
of « tle about 25 per cent; prev 
a 10 per cent advance in fre‘ght rates in 
141°; establishing the office of Commerce 
Counsel in lowa: made a winning fight 
to retain a 75 per cent rate on feeding 
obtained the adoption 
mirimum car for hogs 
nd minimum car for cat- 
nade a-persistent and 









of a 16+ 
avd a 20, 


tle in Towa. 





so far successful fieht to prevent a gen- 
eral increase in freight rates. Able rep- 
resentatives have appeared before the 
state and national law-making bodies to 


represent our interests. 

ersures that we have in the 
dorsed by resolution, and that were sup- 
ported by our organization, have largely 
been enacted into law, and are now the 
settled policies, while time has proven 
that our opposition to certain measures 
ard practices was well founded. 

We have repeatedly by resolutions 
adopted, and by personal representation 
before congress, opposed the free and un- 
limited imporizstion of cattle, meats, hides 
and grain, and urged upon congress the 

nactment of laws that will protect the 
Iowa producer. Furthermore, we believe, 
from the information at hand, that the 
present disastrous foot and mouth dis- 
ease can be attributed to the importation 
of infeeted hides that come to us by the 
present open-door policies. Drastic in- 
spection laws should be adopted and rig- 
forced. We are opposed to the im- 
portation of live stock and live stock 
products from countries which do not 
maintain the same rigid inspection that 
we maintain. 

Resolved, That the state of Iowa should 
provide that competent engineers and ac- 
countants be employed to look after the 
interests of the people of lowa, to the end 
that a just phy sical valuation of the rafl- 
roads be made, as the railroads have rep- 
after their interests 


past en- 





idly e- 











rese°™tatives to look 





in the v: alui itions now being made; and 

we believe that the tterests of Towa 

should be equally well represented. 
Resolved, That the state of Iowa should 


immediately provice the railroad commis- 
sion with funds to employ special help, 

i necessary expenses in the 
dvance rate case now before the Inter- 
Commerce Commission. 

Resolved, That we favor the appropria- 
tion by the legislature of Iowa, of funds 
sufficient for the manufacture of hog 
cholera serum to supply the demands of 
the stock raisers of Iowa. 

Resolved, That we favor the enactment 
of a law providing for a long term farm 
mortgage system, by which bonds may be 

ssued, secured by farm mortgages. 

Resolved, That there should be an offi- 
cial investigation of the condition and 
practice at the live stock market centers, 
to ascertain whether such violent fluectua- 
tions in the prices of live stock can be 
satisfactorily explained. And in any such 
investigation, this association should be 
represented. 

Resolved, That, bra geo | the condition 
of the quarantine for foot and mouth dis- 
ease, we believe that a more limited quar- 
antine would have been effective, and 
would not have caused so much incon- 
venience and loss. 

We here express to Mr. A. Svkes,. wno 
has been president of this association for 
eight years, our thanks and appreciation 
for his untiring efforts in behalf_ef the 
association and the stock raisers of. lowa. 
We again commend eee faithful services 
of Seeretary H. C.. Wallace, and express 
our appreciation for ‘the services rendered 
by the rest of the ojficers. 

The reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer show the association-to be in splen- 
did financial condition, Officers for the 





state 





So ———— 
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l Rewer Yerma Cushion Shoes quickly relieve tender, 
sensitive feet. The built-in quilted soles 
absorb the shock of walking and are restful. 











FONORBILT 
SHOES 


Yerma Cushion Shoes resist heat 
and cold—cool in summer, warm 
in winter. The most satisfac- 
tory of all cushion shoes. 
Up-to-date styles fer 
both men and women. 

WARNING—Always look for the 


ayer name and trade maz. 
on the sole. your dealer 
cannot supply you, write to us. 
We make Mayer Hororbilt Shoes in all sty'es for men, women, children; 
Drysex, wet weather shoes; Martha Washington Comfort Shoes. 


= F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Miiwaukee HONORBUE 


Quilted Cushion 
Inner Sole 

Cork Filling 
Outer Sole 

















My Low Prices Will Save You 
Big Money On Any Size ~—. 


Three facts explain my low prices: I havea nat- 
ural gas well giving free power, heat and light. 
Ishare this saving with my customers. Ihave 
most modern engine-making machinery, 




















































EB further reducing manufacturing costs to lowest 
. . . point possible. My entire output sold direct from factory to users saves con 
Bi My Latest 2 ers all dealers’ profits—an average of $6 to $20 per horse-power. 
Prices 
BM sice sae WITTE ENGINES 
* 24-P S 24.99 | 
6 * 75 g Kerosene, Distillate, Gasoline, Gas 5-Year Guarantee 
| _ A WITTE engine forevery power purpose When it comes to durability and ease 
fa2 “ —cheaper and easier to own one than to %*.. of operation, no engine, regardless 
i 16 “ be without it. On any kind of work you <4™,of price, c2n show a better record 
22 can leta WITTE earn its ry ms _ you /; than the WITTE. 
pay for it. s 
- pn Book FREE 
L4 r Tells how to pick out the ens | 
” Vibes gine that is best suited for 
uy 8 your work and all about 
2 my Direct-from-Fac- 
a 45 tory Selling Plan. 
2 
F329 Ca Ave., 
8 Kansas City, Mo. 





TWO COMPLETE SETS OF BURRS GRINDING AT ONCE 
NO GEARING—NO FRICTION—GREATEST CAPACITY 


Four-horse mill grinds from 40 to 80 bu. per 
hour; two-horsé mill grinds from 20 to 40 bu. 
per hour. The lightest draft and most durable 
millinuse. Large ears of corn grind in this ss like 
pop corn in other mills. WILL EARN 
COST IN 3 DAYS AT PRESENT PRICES 
OF GRAIN. We sell our complete Iowa No. 2 
for $12.50. We also manufacture the Bovee Western 
Steam Feed Cooker, having return flue and water 
jacket fire box. Send for free illustrated catalog. 


BOVEE GRINDER & FURNACE WORKS, 95 8th St., Waterloo, la. 
follows: Warm Water 


Have Double the Capacity of Geared Mills 
= 








ensuing year were elected, as 








President, S. M. Corrie, Ida Grove, Iowa; 
vice-president, R. M. Gunn, Buckingham, 
Iowa; treasurer, Charles Goodenow, Wall Increases 


Lake, Iowa; secretary, H. C. Wallace, Des 
Moines, Iowa; directors, J. M. Brockway, 
Letts, lowa; David Muir, Hampton, Iowa; 
Warren Nichols, Minerva, Iowa; W. D. 
Westcott, Linden, “Iowa; T. L. Myers, 
Guthrie Center, lowa, and W. FF. Dawson 
Cherokee, Iowa. 

Mr. Sykes, who has been president of 
the association for many years, announced 
that the condition of his own business 
was such that he felt it should receive 
his undivided attention during the com- 
ing year, and, much to his rezret, he 
found it necessary to give up his offieial 
connection with the association. Mr. Cor- 
rie, the new president, has been a mem- 
ber of the association from its beginning, 
is a neighbor of Mr. Sykes, and thercfore 
has full knowledge of the work resuired | 
of the president, and will have the as- 
sistance of Mr. Sykes to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. Mr. Sykes was made a 
member of the executive committee, to- 
gether with Joseph Eisele, President Cor- 
rie and Secretary Wallace. 


Hog 
Profits 


and reduces your feed cost 25 per cent 
by enabling the hog to get full benefit : 
of — feed. Hogs require lots of water to ao 

Water is cheap. Encourage them to drink 
often by keeping beforethem aconstantsupply 
of pure, clean water with the chill off in cold 
weather. You can easily do it at little cost and 
Save time, work and worry by using the 


ID EA Hog Waterer 


Cannot nga: 


Keeps water warm night and day in < 
weather. An all-the-year-around Waterer. 
solutely sanitary as hogs cannot get into th 
trough or foul the water. Simple, Durable, In- 
expensive to operate, Automatic Feed. Will 
save its cost in ashort time. Guaranteed to be 
@ money maker for you. If your dealer_doesn't 
have the Ideal Waterer write us for prices 


Get F R E E Trial offer 


Write today. 
National Manufacturing Co., 
1721 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa 

























ENTIRELY a new Sook seer 
chapters—tells facts abot evéry 
pe of silo—homeée stave, 
brick,.cement file,metal,pit, 


ete. Tells t'for yourn 





fe Write for 10 days free trial p! 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(37) 1677 





uATeS “GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 


pec. 22—-G. A. Schneider, Blue Earth, 
_ 3 f, Jones, Rippey, Iowa. 

oo 147. J: Shoemaker, Manager, Mar- 
te Iow 
shat. Bly, Brewster, Minn.; dis- 
.. Saunders, Manilla, lowa; 

uth Omaha. 





eg Bros. — Jeffrey & Wal- 


vorth, low 
~_preeders’ he Sale, Marshall- 





Bohstedt, Victor, Iowa. 


1v,—Breeders’ Sale, Galesburg, 
tyden, Manager. 
A. Wickersham, Melbourne, 


H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Herkelmann, Elwood, Ia. 
HEREFORDS. 

B. Fehring, Lismore, Minn. 
M. Leonard, Waukee, Iowa. 
liugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo.; 
south Omaha. 

J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Ia. 
S. Gibbons, Atlantic, Iowa. 
—Ben Broughton, Lake View, Ia. 

jugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo.; 
t South Omaha. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

F. S. Vanderhyde, West Concord, 


2. 
Mar. 16—G 
Mar. 17—Wm. 








Jan. 5—f 
linn. . 
jan. 6} J. & Jas. L. Brandow, West 
Concord, Minn, 
Jan. 1—k. J. Wilson, Renville, Minn. 
jan. 7—Ceo. H, Tuller, Ottumwa, lowa. 
jan. S—T. B. Fehring, Lismore, Minn. 
Jan. 11— A. J. i Luverne, Minn. 
Jan. 12—A. ae & De Young, Shel- 
n, Tow 
Png) wv. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Ei Bly, Brewster. Minn. 


s Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
y Bros., Montrose, 8S. \ 
Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 
Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Moen, Inwood, Iowa 

. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa, 

>. Marts, Hampton, lowa. 
Thompson, Merrill, lowa. 
E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, 





3. Christianson, Akron, Iowa. 
Handley, Carroll, lowa. 
Jurgen Schmidt, Everly, lowa. 
Jan. 27—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, la. 
Jan. 27—W. I. Jacques, Galva, Iowa. 
Jan. 28—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Jan. 29—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
§—Fred H. Swan, Missouri Valley, 


J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
. Weaver & Son, Lake Park, 





lowa. 

Jan. 30—Wirt Cottingham, Trivoli, Ill. 

Feb, 2—\Vm. Taylor, Ireton, Iowa. 

Feb. 2—Waltemeyer Bros., Melbourne, 

lowa. 

Feb, 2—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia. 

Feb, 3—C. R. Steele, ireton, Iowa. 

Feb. 83—E. A. Calkins, Ruthven, Iowa. 

Feb. 4—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, lowa. 

Feb, 4—W. R. Bennethum, Madrid, Iowa. 

Feb. 5—F. F. McElhany, Akron, Iowa. 

Feb, 6—J. Wellendorf & Son, Algona, Ifa. 

Feb. 8—J. W. McCaffree and G. E. Hem- 

street, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

5 gM. E. Merfeld & "Sons, Greene, 
wa. 


Feb. 9—C hristopher Herbert, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—A. P. Alsin, Boone, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—W. W. Rey nolds, Doon, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—\V. F. Merfeld and M. V. Brun- 
ner, Greene, lowa 

Feb. 10—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 1I—H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 
Feb. 1I—J. J. Castle, Inwood, lowa 

Feb. 11—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Feb.12—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 15—D. B. Smith, Mission = S. BD. 
Feb. 16—Lien Bros., Platte, Ss 

Feb. 16—Ralph Bartels, Sioux Gamer. Ia. 
Feb. 17—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
ae eb. 18—Hugh Irwin, Ireton, Iowa. 

Feb. 18—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, s. D. 
Feb. 19—J. P. Hanson, Beresford, me 
Feb, 25—Painter & Wendt, Canton, Ss. 
Mar. 4—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 


Mar, 5—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Jan. 19—E. Gritters, Hull, Iowa 


* 20—Ellerbroek’s Hog Farm, Sheldon, 
owa. 
Jan. 21—Wm. Groters, 
- 22—A. C. Lanham, 
J. E. "Webster City, Ia. 
Jan. 26—B. F. Marmion, Farmington, Ia. 
Jan. 2i—J. L, Risley & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
3. F. Marmion, Farmington, Ia. 


Boyden, Iowa. 
Sheldon, Iowa. 





Adams, 


= 30—C, H. Johnson, Correctionville, 

oWwa, 

Feb, 2—-E. C. Forest, Miles, olwa. 

Feb. 3—J. E. Baxter, Walnut Grove, 
atinn 

7. —E. S. Dyas & Sons, Bellevue, 
owa. 

Feb. 3—Carl A. Rosenfeld, Kelley, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—D, H. Jacobson, Ames, lowa. 
Feb, 6 Le Robinson, Correctionville, 
owa. 

Feb. S—-Robinson Bros., Morton, IIl. 

Feb. $—-Sullivan Bros., Sanborn, Iowa; 
dispersion sale. 

; Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 


Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 
E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 
—Fred Cox & Son, Keithsburg, Il. 
\V. E. Willey, Steele City, Neb. 
M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. 

1915—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 
James_Lawler, Clare, Iowa. 

B. R. Bohstedt, Victor, Iowa 

J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 

L. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, 


-19—O. C. Nicholson, Lohrville, Iowa. 
S—W. W. Griffith, Lanesboro, lowa. 

-R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, 

P. Hancher, 







Ta. 


. Marshalltown. Towa. 


Hi 1—w. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
‘ 2c. H. Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
ar. 3--Geo. Hollinrake, Keithsburg, Ml. 
ew SHROPSHIRES. 

an. 15—T, 


E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 


SEEMAE ET AB ee ee Oe 





CHESTER WHITES. 


Jan. 26—Geo. H. Bobst, Hampton, Iowa. 

Jan. 27—Alden Anderson, Story City, Ia. 

Jan. 28—W. T. Barr, Ames, lowa. 

Feb. 1—W. E. Gatfey, Storm Lake, Ia. 

Feb. 9—B. M. Buyer & Sons, Farming- 
ton, lowa. 


ae _ D. Boychard, Elk Point, 
Feb. i6—F, W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia, 
Feb. 17—E. H. Kahl, Buffalo Center, la, 
Feb. 18—R. - & W.M. bantz, New Hamp- 
ton, low 
Feb. 19—J. “sR. Tracy & Sons, Greene, Ia. 
Feb. 24—John F. Holst, .jr., Denison, la. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Feb. 23—W. J. Miller, Newton, Iowa. 


Mar. 10 and 11—Breeders’ Sale, at South 
Omaha; W. J. Miller, Mer. 
Mar. 23—H. J. Hess, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Mar. 24—C. M. Russell, Carroll, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES. 


Jan. 12—F. O. Peterson, Galva, Iowa 


Jan. 19—M. M. Evans, 'M. D.,’ Marshall- 
town, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—C. A. Brook, Washington, Iowa. 
PERCHEROWS. 
Jan. 12—C. F. Jones, Rippey, Iowa. 


JACKS AND JENNETS, 


Mar. 8—G. C. Roan, La Plata, Mo. 
ANGUS. 
Apr. 21—P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach ns not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however. can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


A public sale of Poland China bred sows 
is announced for February 6th, by L. A. 
Robinson, Correctionville, Iowa. Watch 
January issues for full particulars. 


G. C. Roan, proprietor of Clover Leaf 
Valley Jack Farm, La Plata, Mo., claims 
March 8th for his sixth annual sale. An 
offering of fifty head will be sold, par- 
ticulars of which will be given later. 


Clegg Bros. and Jeffrey & Wallace, of 
Ainsworth, Iowa, announce a joint sale of 
Short-horns for February Yth, at Ains- 
worth. 30th firms have excellent herds 
of Short-horn cattle, and their offering on 
February %th has license to_ interest. 
Watch January and February issues for 
full particulars. 


rE. J. Heisel, Fremont, Iowa, is adver- 
tising a good lot of Percheron stallions 
and mares for sale. He has a barn full 
of sale stock in town, near the Burling- 
ton depot. The M. & St. L. railway also 
runs through Fremont. See announce- 
ment, and write or visit Mr. Heisel if in- 
terested in buying. Kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 

P. J. Dnohoe, Holbrook, Iowa, claims 
April 2ist as the date for his annual An- 
gus sale. An offering of forty cows and 
heifers, and twenty bulls, will be made 
at that time. Full particulars concerning 
the sale will appear in Wallaces’ Farmer 
at the proper time. It goes without say- 
ing that this sale will be one of the best 
opportunities of the year for the purchase 
of choice breeding stock. 


Messrs. J. Wellendorf & Son, of Algona, 
Iowa, report that their offering of Duroc 
Jerseys for their February 6th sale is 
coming on even beyond their expecta- 
tions. Colonel Algo has come through 
the breeding season in better condition 
than when he began. His gilts are of the 
character that breeders who attend this 
sale will be in the market for sows bred 
to him. The Colonel Algo gilts are large- 
ly bred to Fancy Select. One of the fall 
boar pigs by Fancy Select is good enough 
that a prominent breeder offered them 
$50 for him just recently. Watch the 
Wellendorf offering. 

B. F. Marmion, Farmington, Iowa, will 
hold his big type Poland China sow saie, 
January 29th, instead of the former date 
announced. He will sell an offering at 
that time that should interest discrimi- 
nating buyers. He will offer some _ spe- 
cial attractions in mature sows, and his 
Wonder Jumbo gilts have the size and 
feeding quality that please. They are 
bred to Big Clarinda, by Big Joe. Watch 
for other particulars ‘later, and write early 
for the sale catalog, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. He still has a few boars 
for sale, litter mates to these good gilts. 
See Mr. Marmion’s unusual offer on these 
boars, in his announcement elsewhere in 
this issue 


QUIETDALE ANGUS BULLS AND 
HEIFER 








Having decided to not hold a public 
sale in the spring, H. J. Hess, proprietor 
of the noted Quietdale Farm, Waterloo, 
Iowa, is now offering to sell the good 
young Angus bulls he was reserving for 
his sale. He will also sell some cows and 
heifers, sired by or bred to his splendid 
Trojan Erica herd bulls, Edale and Kg- 
bert. The young bulls for sale are sired 
by these two royally bred bulls, most of 
them being by Edale, which is perhaps 
the best son of Imp. Ear! Erica, and in 


most respects is better than his sire. The 
dam of Edale was imported also, being 
Elannah, by Prince Iliad. The young 


bulls sired by Edale are short-legged and 
very smooth, like their sire. Several of 
them are Ericas, one of the best being 
out of Imp. Esthonia, of the Eisa branch, 
and the grand-dam of the herd bull, Eg- 
bert. «Several others are Blackbirds, in- 
cluding some promising herd headers, and 
two of the youngest and best bulls are 
K Prides, one of these being a show buil. 
Egbert is a son of the show bull, Peter 
Sterling, by Lord Ellenmere, which was 
a grand champion one year at Kansas 
City, while his sire was the many times 
grand champion Heather Lad of Emerson 





2d. Egbert is thick fleshed and straight 
lined, while few of the breed 
smooth over the rump and at the tail. 
comes from a family of prize winneis, 
nearly all of which had more than usual 
size. Mr. Hess has a large herd, and it 
is one of the most fashionably bred herds 
to be found anywhere. His place is one 
of the best improved in the state, and it 
is a pleasure to visit at Quietdale. Mr. 
Hess reports considerable inquiry for 


stock, and believes that he will have no 


| trouble in disposing of his surplus stock 


' George M. 





| 
| 
| 














at private treaty. He recently sold a 
prominent young herd bull to J. V. Arney, 
Leon, lowa. When you are interested in 
buying, keep Quietdale Farm in 
and Mr. Hess would be glad to have you 
visit him. See announcement, and kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
VADER’S SHORT-HORN SALE INDEF- 
INITELY POSTPONED. 

Not until the evening before, 
Vader, of Churdan, 
cially informed that his Short-horn sale, 
advertised to take place December 1.th, 
could not be held. As is generally known, 
there is a case of foot and mouth disease 
in Greene county, although it is some 
twenty-five miles from Mr. Vaders’ farm. 
State Veterinarian Gibson had given Mr. 
Vader assurance that there would be no 
official interference with his sale, and 
therefore arrangements in detail for car- 
rying on the sale had been perfected. The 
evening of December 9, the county attor- 
ny of Greene county notified Mr. Vader 
that oTcials of the law had been directed 
to interfere and prohibit any public gath- 
ering at his farm, December 1.th. The 
sale is therefore indefinitely postponed. It 
is believed that within a week or so, the 
quarantine will be raised from Greene 
county. In any event, as soon as condi- 
tions will warrant, Mr. Vader will set a 


was Mr. 
fowa, oifi- 


new date, and the sale will go on. A num- 
ber of breeders and prospective buyers 
arrived’ on the morning and noon trains, 


to view the good cattle which Mr. Vader 
had so carefully prepared for this sale. 
People interested in this long-time popu- 
lar breed should keep in mind that this 
sale will be held in the not far distant 
future. There are a number of the cata- 
logs left, and as soon as the new @ate is 
set, they will be mailed out to all inquir- 
ing for same. Watch for the date. 


HANCHER’S SALE OFFERING. 

A recent visit to the M. P. Hancher 
herd of big type Poland Chinas found a 
lot of gilts and matrons that seem to us 
to be bigger and better than we hada ever 
seen there at the same time of year be- 


fore. Around eighty-five sows are al- 
ready settled for early litters, and it is 
from these that Mr. Hancher will pick 


sixty-five head for his February 25th sale. 


He is putting in twenty head of fall 
yearlings that will eclipse any of his 
previous consignments of fall sows.” A 


number are by the 1,050 pound Long Won- 
der, owned for three years by Mr. Han- 
cher. While at the Iowa State Fair, Mr. 
Hancher purchased the big fail boar, H.’s 
Big Bone, a boar that promises to be as 
big a boar as he ever owned. Another 
boar Mr. Hancher has, and that will sur- 
prise some of the breeders when they see 


him, is a fall boar called Hancher’s 
Smooth Wonder. Long Mollie 2d is his 
dam, she by Long Wonder. Mabel’s Won- 


der, the big 960 pound boar, when he won 
first at Des Moines, has been used on 


quite a number of the offering. Just 
keep in mind that Mr. Hancher has a 
rare lot for the boys this year. He just 


returned from the American Record As- 
sociation meeting, where he has re-elect- 
ed director. He reports the association 
in excellent condition. <A .good substan- 
tial appropriation was made to be dis- 
tributed among the Poland China exhib- 
itors at the Panama Exposition, to be 
held next year. The futurity show will 
be carried on by the association again 
next year, Mr. Hancher reports. 


A NEW HOLSTEIN RECORD. 

The Holstein cow, Tilly Alcartra, bred 
by McKay Bros., of Waterloo, lowa, and 
sold by them to A. W. Morris & Son, of 
California, has recently completed a semi- 
official yearly record of 30,452.6 pounds of 
milk for the year. She averaged 9.6 gal- 
lons per day for 365 days, and her butter 
record for the year was 1,189.12 pounds. 
This beats the semi-official mitk record 
of Creamelle Vale by 1,151 pounds. It also 
beats the private record of Petreje 24 
by 134 pounds. The cow consumed in the 
year 1,828 pounds of oats, 1,282 pounds of 
bran, i ,828 pounds of barley, 1,208 pounds 
of linseed oil, 681.5 pounds of dried beet 
pulp, 2,226 pounds of corn silage, 10,122 
tee “of hay, and 15,149 pounds of man- 
gels, the total feed bill being $149.88. At 
30 cents per pound for butter, this would 
be a profit of over $200 for the year. The 
cow has a double cross of De Kol Burke 


through her sire, Alcartra Polakdot Cor- 
rector. McKay Bros. have a number of 
half-sisters to Tilly Aleartra, and they 


have forty-two cows and heifers in their 
herd that average better than twenty 
pounds A. R. O. McKay Bros. have also 
sold cows to the State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Ames, that made a record, ‘and 
another to the South Dakota College, that 
holds a record. Their announcement else- 
where in this issue tells of stock for sale. 
Write them, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, if interested in buying. Their herd 
was not exhibited at the National Dairy 
Show, because they made their entries 
too late, and, as it has turned out, it is 
very fortunate their herd was not exposed 
to the foot and mouth disease, or to the 
restrictions. 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS FOR SALE. 


M. M. Evans, M. D., of Marshalitown, 
Towa, advises us that he still has a fine 
lot of Hampshire boars for sale.~ The 
quarantine restrictions have interfered 
with making sales away from home, and 
these good boars will now be offered at 
very reasonable prices. Some are out of 
sows that were bought at top prices at 
leading sales, and most of the boars are 
sired by Tucker Boy, one of the best sons 
of the many times champion, Messenger 
Boy. As Dr. Evans has used Tucker Boy 
for some time, and has a good many of 
his gilts in the-herd, he will sell him also. 
If looking for a top son of Messenger 


finish as | 
He : 


mind,. 





Boy, do not miss this opportunity. The 
noted sow, Nora’ Duchess, for which Dr. 
Evans paid $55u, top price. of the breed, 
is now raising a good litter of nine. See 
announcement eleswhere in this issue, 
and write, if interested in buying. Ad- 
dress M. M. Evans, M. D., Marshailtown, 
lowa. 


McWILLIAMS’ DUROCS. 


Mr. M. A. McWilliams, of Wall Lake, 
Iowa, whose dispersion sale of Duroc Jer- 
seys was set for February 23d, has de- 
cided not to hold a public sale. He has 
around sixty-five head of sows and gilts 
bred for spring farrowing, to dispose of 
between now and the first of March, an& 
he is offering them at private treaty. 
Present indications point to the belief 
that his sows and gilts are going to be in 
good demand. There are twenty yearling 
sows and older that have raised litters 
this year, the balance being spring gilts. 
Among the tried sows is one called Fanny 
Me., that represents the highest type of 
a Dure brood sow; splendid length, even- 
ness in width, and with the necessary 
characteristics of a show and breeding 
sow. One of her sons, Sunnyside Colonel, 
by Colonel Freed, is one of the main herd 


boars. He is the sire of a large number 
of the gilts offered, and many of the oth- 
ers have been bred to him. A couple of 
June yearlings we call particular atten- 
tion to‘are litter sisters and also litter 
mates to the two herd boars, Mc's De- 
fender Kirg and Me's Highland Kirg. 


Mc’s Defender King ts now owned,by Geo. 
E. Barkley, of Sioux-Falls, S. D., in whose 
hands he has proven a successful sire. 
Two gilts from one of these June year- 
lings have already been sold for $75 each. 
The sire of the June yearlings is High- 
land King, bred by Ira Jackson, and a 
boar good enough to win first and junior 
champ onsh.p at the Chicago International 


in 1910, and in 1911 was first at Chicago 
and grand champion at the West Mich:- 
gan fair; also won grand championship 


and silver cup at Detroit. Fanny Me, 
and also a number of the other tried sows 
are sired by Prince Model, an eastern boar 
for which Mr. McWilliams paid $400. In 


fact, the greater part of the MecWhilliams 
herd is composed of eastern breeding, 
and therefore can be used to advantaxe 


in nearly every lowa herd. Besides Sun- 


nyside Colonel, the offering has been bred 
to Mc’s Disturber, a fali boar got by Dis- 
turber. Look up Mr. McWilliams’ card 


elsewhere in this issue, and write him if 
in the market for Duroc Jerseys. 


WHITEFORD’S HEREFORD SALE, 


Hugh Whiteford, 
a great offering of 
at South Omaha, January 
often that as good a bull as Parsifal 24th, 
or Kris Kringle, in this sale, ure offered 
for sale. Zoth are sons of the show cow 
Mapleton Queen, a winner for Steward & 


of Guilford, Mo., nas 
Herefords for his sale 
26th. It is not 


Hutcheon as a heifer, and the top female 
of their dispersion sale. She is now a fiue 
show cow and 9niso a splendid breeding 
cow. Parsifal 24th is a son of the noted 
Parsifal, that now heads Mr. Whiteford’s 
herd. Those looking for a show and 
breeding bull, that is also a proven sire 
of great merit, will do well to go after 


Parsifal 24th, or his half-brother. Kris 
Kringle, the latter a yearling and the 
former a_ three-year-old. The younger 
bulls include some very promising ones, 
and some exceptionally good cows and 
heifers are being listed, a number of the 
best being by Parsifal. Write early for 
the sale catalog, to Hugh Whiteford, 
Guilford, Mo. Mention Walaces’ Farmer. 


OWENS’ BIG TYPE PCLAND CHINAS. 
In starting an advertisement of his 
big type Poland Chinas, Mr. G. W. Owens, 


Lawler, Iowa, writes: “I have been feed- 
ing the big type Poland Ghinas for over 
twenty years, and have a herd that will 


do their own talking. My herd boar is 
Jumbo of All, one of as large hogs as { 
know of for his age. He weighed 200 


pounds at five nionths, 425 at ten months, 
500 at twelve months, measured (2 inches 
heart girth, 72 inches in length, and 74 
inches in the flank. He is seventeen 


months old now, and I have raised him. 
He is of A W onder breeding. The other 
herd boar is Owen's Giant, by Black Big 


Bone ,the state fair winner, and he is one 
of as well bred hogs as you can find, 
have sows that will weigh up to 84 
pounds in flesh.’”’ M.r Owens will be glad 
to quote prices on gilts by mail, or, better 
still, he would like to have you come to 
see him and his herd. He believes those 
who visit him will be well pleased with 
the sows offered. 


BRED CHESTER WHITE GILTS. 


Mr. M. H. Rounds, of Le Mars, Iowa, 
reports being all sold out of boars. He 
adds: “I can’t say enough for Waliaces’ 
Farmer as an advertising paper; as it 


certainly is the best paper on the mar- 
ket.’”” Mr. Rounds has forty bred gilts to 
offer now, that are litter mates to the 
boars that have pleased Wallacec’ Farm- 
er readers so well. They are 7. by Gold 
Coin, the boar Mr. Rounds wven first on at 
Sioux City a year ago, and the dams are 
mostly by Silver Mine, also first prize 
boar at same show in 1912. Gold Mine 
is one of the great boars the Chester 
White breed contains. The gilts otfered 
are bred to a fall boar by Mr. FF. H. Kahl’s 
great boar, Best Regards, and to Prince 
Dexter, he by White Giant, a son of the 


1,260-pound Sweepstakes. If 
bred gilts that are immuned 
write or call on Mr. Rounds. 


A PRACTICAL OIL HEATER. 


A portable oil heater, which has given 
satisfactory service in thousands of coun- 
try and city homes, will be found in the 
Perfection Smokeless oil heater, made by 
the Standard Oil Co., Chicago, [it., which 
is advertised on page 1671. This heater 
burns ten hours on one gallon of orl, and 
it does not smoke. It is no trouble to 


looking for 
and good, 


re-wick, as the New Perfection wick and 
carrier are combined, and fresh wicks 
are ready to put in, trimmed smooth and 


ready to light. The Standard Oil Co. will 
be glad to send you information with re- 
gard to the New Perfection Smokeless 
oil heater, or they will be pleased to send 
you the name of their nearest dealer, so 
that y ou can call and look over the heater 
itse 
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Iowa Horticultural Society Meeting 


The forty-ninth annual convention of 
the Iowa State Horticultural 
proved to be one of the most interesting 
In spite of the fact that 


Society 


of recent years. 
the past season was by no means favor- 
able for fruit, the society had a most 
exceilient display, the experts declaring 
the quality to be the best in years. 

During the three-day program a num- 
ber of unusually good talks were given. 
As a rule, outsiders attending the horti- 
cultural convention are overcome with a 
strong tendency toward slumber after 
hearing a few addresses. This year one 
afternoon was given over to talks by the 
college boys at Ames, who livened things 
up considerably with their snappy little 
talks. 

Professor Hansen gave two talks, which 
were full of interesting material. He told 
of his trips to Siberia in search of hardy 
alfalfa. 
is especially interested has a climate even 


The part of Siberia in which he 


more severe than that of the Dakotas, the 
rainfall being less than ten inches, and 
the temperature fully as cold. The yel- 
low flowered alfalfas brought from this 
region are serving as a foundation stock 
for hardy varieties in the Dakotas. Some 
of the fruits which grow in Siberia and 
northern China, Professor Hansen is 
crossing with the fruits in South Dakota, 
For instance, he has crossed the Chinese 
apricot with a selected specimen of the 
Dakota sand cherry, and has secured 
thereby a fruit which he thinks excellent- 
ly adapted to Dakota conditions. The pear 
of China, which is exceptionaily hardy, 
but bears an almost worthless fruit, has 
Hansen with 
some of our common pears, the resultant 
fruit being a great improvement over the 
Chinese pear, and the hardiness and the 
blight resistant qualities of the tree far 
superior to the common or European pear. 
Professor Hansen, in his work toward the 
development of hardy varieties of fruit 
for the northwest, uses much the same 
methods as Burbank, growing seedlings 
by the tens of thousands, and discarding 
on the average fully 999 out of every 1,000 
as worthless. Professor Hansen talks in 
a very quiet, but 
those who do not know the value of the 
work, might be deceived thereby. 

Mr. Patten, of Charles City, the veteran 
fruit breeder of the state, and originator 
of Patten’s Greening, gave an account of 
the fruit breeding work the past year at 
the Charles City experiment station. On 
some fifteen acres of land at Charles City 


been crossed by lrofessor 


impressive Way, and 


-he has been doing work for Iowa quite 


similar to that which Professor Hansen 
has been doing for South Dakota. He is 
especially interested in combining hardi- 
ness of tree in apples with quality of 
fruit, and has been doing some crossing 
toward this end with considerable suc- 
cess. Like Professor Hansen, he has been 
combining the Chinese sand pear with 
our common pears. He is well satisfied 
with the results and believes he has va- 
rieties which are entirely blight resistant 
under Iowa conditions. For the love of 
it, Mr. Patten has done splendid work at 
Charles City in developing hardy fruits 
for northern lowa and Minnesota. In 
recent years the government Kas appro- 
priated some money for helping Mr. Pat- 
ten in his work. It is to be hoped that 
this appropriation will continue. 

Professor Herrick gave a most excel- 
lent talk om ¢he spraying of apples. The 
past spring and summer he gave spraying 
demonstrations at a numbey of places over 
the state. The average cost for materials 
for three sprayings was about 10 cents a 
tree. In some cases he used lead arsenate 
and Bordeaux mixture, while in others he 
used lime-sulphur and lead arsenate. On 
the average he found that it took fifteen 
gallons to spray one tree three times. The 
benefits of spraying were very clarly 
shown, the fruit of the sprayed trees be- 
ing almost free from scab and worms, 
and not only being sounder in quality but 
also produced in greater numbers. In one 
ease where one-half of the tree was 
sprayed and one half unsprayed, the 
sprayed half of the tree produced thrée 
times as much fruit as the unsprayed 
half. 

Dr. Dennis, of Cedar Rapids, has been 
working with lowa’'s native nut bearing 
trees. He has a hickory nut which has a 
very thin shell and a large meat, and is 
free from bitterness. He claims that this 
is the product of a cross between the bit- 
ter-nut (by this he means the ordinary 
pig-nut) and the hickory nut. Doctor 
Dennis also has some native walnuts that 
show an unusually large meat. 

There were a number of interesting 
talks on the program which we had not 
the opportunity to hear, but we hope to 
see them later in writing when the report 
of the society is published. Those of ovr 
readers who are interested in horticul- 
tural matter would do well to write to 
Wesley Greene, secretary of the State 
Horticultural Society, Des Moines. These 
reports, we believe, can be secured quite 











reasonably. A life membership to the so- 
ciety costs $5, and entitles one to ail re- 
ports. 

The $450 of prize money was distributed 
among the following prize winners: 

Northern District—General display— 
First, C. H. True, Edgewood; second, H. 
L. Felter, Washta; third, Isaac Johnson, 
West Union. Commercial orchard disphy 

C. H. True, Edgewood. 3ox exhibit— 
Cc. H. True, Edgewood. 

Central District—General dispilay—First, 
Cc. O. Garrett, Des Moines: second, B. 
Stewart, Des Moines. Commercial or- 
chard display—First, M. J. Worth, Mon- 
damin; second, C. O. Garrett, Des Moines; 
third, F. O. Harrington, Williamsburg; 
fourth, B. Stewart, Des Moines. Box dis- 
play—First, C. O. Garrett, Des Moines; 
second, J. A. Sprague, Mitchellville; third, 
Cc. N. Kinney, Des Moines. 

Southern District—General display— 
First, J. M. Bechtel, Hamburg; second, 
Cc. E. Mincer, Hamburg; third, A. A. Si- 
mons, Hamburg. Commercial orchard dis- 
play—First, J. M. Bechtel, Hamburg; sec- 
ond, C. E. Mincer, Hamburg; third, Mrs. 
L. Mincer, Hamburg. Box display—First, 
J. F. Keeline, Council Bluffs; second, C. 
FE. Mincer, Hamburg; third, Mrs. L. Min- 
cer, Hamburg. 

Last year’s officers were re-elected. For 
the ensuing year, F. B. Spencer, of Ran- 
dolph, will be president; W. B. Chapman, 
of Correctionville, vice-president; Wesley 
Green, of Davenport, secretary, and 
Frank O. Harrington, of Williamsburg, 
treasurer. The board of directors for 
1915 will remain the same as last year. 

The Iowa State Horticultural Society is 
doing good work in a quiet way, but we 
are glad to see evidences of new blood 
coming into the society, and hope that in 
the future these evidences will become 
stronger. Hiorticulture will undoubtedly 
play an important part in the life of the 
state in the future, and it will be a good 
thing for a few young men to become in- 
terested in the work of the State Horti- 
cultural Society. 








OF GENERAL INTEREST 




















Big IMinois Barn—What is thought to 
be the biggest barn in MJilinois is being 
built for W. H. Jones, on his 1,800-acre 
farm, near Dugger. When completed the 
barn will hold 400 head of cattle. It will 
be 365 feet long and 240 feet wide. Three 
carloads of cement were used in the base- 
ment. In the silo adjoining the barns are 
206,000 tons of ensilage, cut from 145 
acres Of corn. The silo also is close toa 
record-breaker in size. 


Cholera Serum Warning—Manufactur- 
ers of hog cholera serum have been 
warned by Dr. C. H. Stange, of the serum 
laboratories at Ames, to take every pre- 
caution in the preparation of their prod- 
uct to avoid contaminating it with the 
foot and mouth disease germs. He points 
out how the disease might be further 
spread by carelessness in the production 
of serum, and that no chances should be 
taken. 





European Tree Moth in the East—The 
European pine shoot moth has been dis- 
covered in New England, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
sounded a warning. The moth threatens 
to cause serious loss unless its ravages 
are checked. It is a small, orange-red 
moth, the larvae of which hollow out 
new buds and kill the ends of pine tree 
twigs. The result is a crooked growth in 
the tree and a deformity of those 
grown for ornamental purposes. The in- 
sect has been found in several parts of 
New England, but little has been done so 
far to conquer the pest. 


No More Free Time-Tables—Railroads ' 
operating west from Chicago are planning } 


to save $500,000 a year by discontinuing 
free distribution of time-tables outside of 
their own offices. The presidents of the 
various roads estimated that a total of 
5,000,000 folders are distributed free every 
year through hotels and outside offices. 
These’ cost an average of about two cents 
each, and by doing away with so many 
free copies they think a half million dol- 
lars can be saved. If the eastern roads 
join the movement, the total saving would 
amount to a million dollars, it is estimat- 
ed. The new order goes into effect the 
first of the year. 

Scab Quarantine in Nebraska- Being 
short of funds with which to fight the 
foot and mouth disease, the federal gov- 
ernment has raised the scab quarantine 
under which ten Nebraska counties have 
been for some time. The cattle scab has 
done some havoc in these ten counties, 
and it has not been entirely checked, says 
Alexander Burr, who represents the cattle 
interests of the state. The federal in- 
spectors now have been removed to save 
expense, and this leaves other counties of 
the state without protection, unless it is 
given by state authorities. The counties 








under quarantine were Sioux, Dawes, Box 
Butte, Sheridan, Cherry, Grant, McPher- 
son, Arthur, and parts of Morrell, Gar- 
den and Keith. 


High School Testing Soil—Up in Min- 
nesota, a high school which draws its 
attendance largely from rural districts has 
been doing some good work in the testing 
of soils for farmers. The instructor made 
a note in the local weekly that the school 
was equipped for making these tests for 
lime requirements, and that he would be 
glad to have farmers send in sampies of 
their soil. Nothing is charged for making 
the tests, and as a result much lime is 
being bought. In some cases students of 
the school go to the farms to make the 
tests and to study the conditions at 
first hand. 








SHEEP. 


High Class Shropshires 


15 2-YEAR-OLD RAMS FOR SALE 


All by imported rams and either out of imported 
ewes or close up to the imported ewe. Price, 830 
while they last. We can scarcely recommend them 
too highly. They are the real Shropshire sort—well 
covered and heavy boned. 


HELD BROS., 
VALLEY HOME FARM 


SHROPSHIRES 


Twenty-five good yeariing rams for sale. sired by 
an Imp. Cooper ram who was a winner wherever 
shown. Write for prices and particulars, or call. 


HARRY D. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
Recorded Shropshires 


Breeders’ or farmers’ rams. Young ewes. Unre- 
lated pairs. Satisfied customers in 22 states. Bank 
references, prices, guarantee and cost to ship on re- 
quest. ZELORA GREEN, Oakland, (Coles Co.) Ill. 
J. DONALD A. GREEN, Mgr. Mention this paper. 


Shropshire Ewes 


One and two years old, sired by imported rams and 
bred to large imported ram. The big, growthy kind, 
well covered, good fleeces. Prices reasonable. Write 
H. M. LOGAN & SONS, Hillsboro, lowa 


20 Registered Shropshire Ewes 


bred to a prize winning Eddingfield ram, 12 ewe lambs 
by a McKerrow ram, and one two-year-old fleld ram 
forsale. All large, well wooled and prolific. 

DAVID A. MOORE, Brimfield, Ell. 





Hinton, lowa 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 
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Live Stock for Sale 


Cholera immune spring boar pigs of the Duroc Jer- 
sey, Berkshire, Chester White, Poland-China and 
Hampshire breeds; one Short-horn bull; Hampshire 
and Oxford yearling rams. Address 


FARM DEPARTMENT 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 








AUCTIONEERS. 








PDAS 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Greatest School and become independ- 
ent with no capital invested. Write today for 
free catalogue. Term opens Dec. 7th. Every 
branch of the business taught. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 


14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS JANUARY 4, 1915 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock .Auctioneer. Also instructor fu 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


L. A. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns a specialty. Lifetimes 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for detes. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1914 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
MERRILL, IOWA 


J. L. McILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 
AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hove 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a yea 
ahead. Reasonable terms—Satisfaction. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


GOOD ANGUS Bilis 


HERD HEADERS 


Sired by Zara the Great and 
erecting and merit. Ephero, wig 
Blackbirds—Kricas—Queen Mothers 
and other tribes. Also a few femates for sale, 
Prices reasonable. 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, ty, 


ANGUS COWS AND BULIs 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood lines that hay 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note. Most of them by the show bull M rning Star 
2d, best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. §, 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable Drices, 

Call or write. 


P. J. LEAHY, 








Williamsburg, lows 


Quietdale Angus 


BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 


If you are looking for a **Doddy” herd header of 
choice breeding and individual merit, come and make 
a selection from a dozen good, thick young bulls of 
the Blackbird, Trojan Erica and K. Pride famjjes 
and sired by the superior T. Erica herd bulls, Edale 
and Egbert. Cows and heifers for sale also. Prices 
reasonable. Call or write. 
H. J. HESS, 





Waterloo, Iowa 


Alpine Herd of Aberdeen-Angus 


Eight choice young bulls to offer—Black- 
birds, Blackcaps and Ericas. Seven are by Actor 
Prince, be by the champion sire, Imp. Prince 
Felix of Ballindalloch. One by Imp. Ear! Eric of 
Baliindajloch. Straight, square bulls, heavy boned 
and possessing breed character. A number are qual- 
ified to head pure bred herds. 

For particulars, address 


0. R. STEVENSON, Quimby, Cherokee Co., lowa 
Angus Bulls of the Best Quality 


of the Blackbird, Erica and Heatherbloom families 
forsale. Also 30 pure bred Shropshire ewes of 
very choice selection, bred'to the lev prize rams at 
the Iowa state fair, i914, for sa'e at a bargain. 


HEATHERDALE STOCK FARM, Hh, REE MARENGO, OWA 


Oak Glen Angus Cattle 


Three choice bulls for sale. Serviceable ages, xp 
ular breeding and popular prices. Also females 
Herd headed by Ex. 111595, a super‘or show and 
breeding bull, assisted by the B'tackbird du'l, Beedo 
2d, 178271. Come or write. W 8S. Anstin, Dumont Ia, 














JERSEYS. 


oem 














Armagh Jersey Farm 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


Island and American bred Jerseys. The kind that 
make good at the pail and churn. Stock for sale, 
both sexes, all ages. Everything sold under a pos!- 
tive guarantee. Come and see them or write. 





HOLSTEINS. 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveild Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Young bulls reads for service, fine individ- 
uals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 


Holstein Herd Bu!l for Sale 


SHERIDAN PRIDE DE KOL 


3 years old; sire, Buffalo George 50341; dam. Lizzie 
De Kol Rose 2d 127131. A good big bull and gentle, 
nicely marked. Price $125. 


HENRY E. WEGTER, Sheldon, lowa 


Also some fine Durec Jersey gilts for sale 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McKAY BROS., Vaterloo, lowa 


Holstein Herd Bull Offered 


An extra good individual, brother to 1.000 and *1.200 
show cows. His full sister, dam, dam's sister and 
sire’s sister averaged over 850 Ibs. butter; one s+ /D8- 
as a 4-year-old, another 777 lbs. and calved twice im 
the year. Price $200. Elton Carrison, Osage wa. 


Cedar Falls, lowa 














IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


‘Years of experience in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. 





G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 


Years of experience with pure bred stock. I kaow 
pedigrees, values and individuai merit. Get my 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


C. C. KEIL, GRINNELL, IA. 


AUCTIONEER 


27 years successful experience selling pure bred 
stock. Write for dates, er phone at my expense. 








GUERNSEYS. 
———————————————EeEeEeEEeEeEEOeeowvwowooae_eeeeaee 
P==r> FARM GU ERNSEYWS are! ted 

for their GooD sIzE, EXCELLENT PRO? ‘@ 


QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE. We lave 


some first class young bulls for sale at reas: “g 
prices; alsoa few females. Herd tuberculin tes'°e- 
We also breed Percheron horses, Write or vist us. 
SASS BROS., LaSalle Co., STREATOER., ILL. 





RED POLL. ees 


ing Mapl bull calves anc @ 
Choice Hers Red Polled Poet ouncn of bei ers 
forsale. W. B. DANFORTH, Little Cedar, lowa. 








AUCTIONEERS. 


PAPA PPP PDD DLE 

der of 

LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 3°°, ..f Surcams 

Pol a 

and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am satisfying cus- 
tomers. JOE SHAVER, Kalona,. lowa. 
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‘ ABOUT THE CALIFOR- | J ille Budi disk h r i i , ial : 
INFORN A eee SeITION. ee aux barvan’ ts shite ous BUY A TANK HEATER. sent his value. Twenty-eight of the thir- 


A very attractively illustrated booklet 
ving complete information with refer- 
— to the Sam Diego Exposition, which 
opens January ist, and the San Francisco 


ne, Ee ea caeed Sine” 

on issue y the u- 

oe sae St. Paut railway, and can be ob- 
tained by addressing a tal card or let- 
ter request to Geo. B. aynes, G. P. A., 
entiouing Wallaces’ Farmer, or, for the 
mavenicnee of those who wish to secure 
ebook promptly, Mr. Haynes has 
i. coupon im the Milwaukee adver- 
placv>t on page 4667, The advertise- 
aa tells about the attractive booklets, 
me?ieven though you may not be fully de- 
emnil on going to the California fair, 


pooklet will be worth while, as it 
illustrates 


and describes the attractive 
which are features of the twu 
; and gives interesting data 
to the exhibits. 


MOVING PICTURES OF A HOG OILER. 





At the recent implement convention 
held at Des Moines, the Hog Joy Co., of 
417 N. Fifth St., Springfield, Til, made 


arrangements with one of the moving 
picture houses to put on a moving picture 
ree] showing their Hog Joy oiler at work. 
. ed first the setting up of the oiler 
og lot, then how the hogs became 
therewith, and soon how they 
vding over each other to work 
3 quite a striking iMlustration of 
tiveness of the hog oiler on the 
farm. The pictures were taken 
| life, and were not fixed up for 
on. Mr. H. L. Ide, president of 
Joy Co., 417 N. Fifth St., Spring- 
was in charge of the exhibit, 
il be glad to send you informa- 
erning the mov.ng picture reel, 
kewise information concerning the 
oiler, amd the Hog Joy system 
For the conven.ence of those 
is literature, he has placed a 
their advertisement on page 
ou do not wish te mutilate the 
ther a postal card or letter re- 
| answer the same purpose. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR FARM 
HOMES. 








Interesting literature with regard to 


eleetric rnting plants for farm homes 
has been issued by the Electric Storage 
Battery Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., who 
edvise us that they will be glad to send 
their free book giving full information 

ig the Eiyray-Exide electric plant 


concer? 
unit, on request. They call-attention to 
the fact that a few hours’ oecasional run- 
ring of sour gasoline engine gives a twen- 
ty-four hour eleetric light service, and 
that the plant is strongly built and dur- 
able, and so simple that it can be easily 
installed and operated. A copy of their 
be had by writing them at 
Philadelphia, Pa., or by request to any 
of the other offices in the cities men- 
tioned in their advertisement on page 
1872 The Electrie Storage Battery Co. 
are makers of the majority of the batter- 
ies used in electrie automobiles, and their 
battery has a splendid record for efficient 
and satisfactory service. 


AN INTERESTING STUMP PULLER 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


A very attractive advertisement of the 
Hereules all steel, triple power stump 
puler will be found on our back page 
this. week. It shows the stump puller it- 
self not in use, and the puller in three 





booklet can 


different illustrations at work in three 
feld. The photos showing the stump 
Uler in the field are a sample of the 


many that will be found in the very at- 
tractive book which B. A. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the Hereules Mfg. o., 857 Twenty- 
third St., Centerville, Lowa, has issued. 
Mr. Fuller does not ask you to take their 
word for what the Hercules will do, but 
that you take the puller and try it under 
his three-year guarantee, as they guaran- 
tee it for three years against the breaking 
of any casting, whether the fault is.the 
user’s or the fault of the machine. Mr. 
Fuller will be glad to answer any ques- 
tons you want to ask with regard to the 
Hereules stump puller. They ean refer 
}ou to thousands of satisfied customers, 
and can give you interesting facts and 
figures with regard to the cost of clearing 
timber lands with the Hercules puller. 
Just: write a postal card to B. A. Iler, 
president of the Hercules Mfg. Co., 857 
werty-third St., Centerville, Iowa, and 
the attractive booklet giving full infor- 
mation eoncerning the Hercules and the 
propeaition made thereon, will come by 
return mail. 


A CHAMPION PLOWMAN, AND THE 
FURROWS PLOWED. 

_A picture of Waldo Thomas, of Big 
Rock, Ill., first pete winner at the Big 
Kock and Wheatland plowing matches in 
Wi, and the two lands which won the 
briaes, are reproduced in the advertise- 
ment of the Jamesville Machine Co., 

Center St., Janesville, Wis., on our in- 
tide front cover. The illustration shows 
the splendid werk which Mr. Thomas was 
compelled to do to win the three prizes, 
and is certainly a record for the winner 
o the prize, and a record for the plow 
used, the Janesville, of which any one 
could well be proud. The Janesville Ma- 
oe Co., established in 1859, have long 
~ a splendid record for making good 
Plows, plows which give the best of sat- 
‘sfaction in the hands of farm users all 
over the country. They have won year 
“er year the first prizes and champion- 


“ips at the Big Rock and Wheatland 
vowing matches, which are the greatest 
in the United States, but the record of 
“ essful use in the hands of thousands 
cronp ters all over the country is even a 
yt one than this, and the Janesville 
the ute Co. will be pleased to send you, 
io very interesting catalog they have 
reget ssued. It contains many at- 
active illustrations, goes into detail with 
maurd to the famous S. & S. auger twist 
rlottboa , With which all Janesville 
(OWS are equipped, shows just why the 
“cesville does such satisfactory plowing 
Ri Short, gives just the information the 
ine e buyer of a Janesville plow 
i like to have. It likewise tells about 

hesvile plow evene s, the famous 








and about their spike tooth harrows, the 
Janesville corn planters, the Janesville 
riding and walking cultivators, ete. The 
Janesville advertisement on the inside 
front cover is certainly worthy of a care- 
ful reading, and book which they 
offer to send to our readers will be worth 
a good deal to the man who is interested 
in doing better plowing. A postal ecard 
or letter request will bring the booklet 
by return mail, and if there are any 
—_—- you wish to ask with regard to 
anesville ws and other implements, 
the Janesville Machine Co. will be glad 
to answer them. Address all requests to 
the Janesville Machine Co., 34 Center St., 
Janesville, Wis. 


THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF THE 
BREEDERS’ GAZETTE. 


For a good many years, the Breeders’ 
Gazette, of Room 112°, 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., have issued an unusu- 
ally attractive holiday number. [t has 
special illustrations, special articles, and 
interesting stories, which give it a place 
on the reading table for a considerably 
longer time than the ordinary issue. As 
most of our readers know, the Breeders’ 
Gazette is the American authority on live 
steck, and the man who is interested in 
live stock will certainly find it worth his 
while to become a subscriber to the Ga- 
zette. For ten cents you can obtain the 
holiday number of 1914, or for one dollar 
you can get this number and fifty-one 
regular issues besides, only, to take ad- 
vantage of the offer, subscriptions must 
be forwarded at once. The announcement 
on page 1664 will give you full ‘nformation 
about the splendid lot of reading matter 
the hotiday number contains. For one 
dollar you can get the holiday number of 
the Breeders’ Gazette and a full vear’s 
subscription, or for $2 you can get the 
Breeders’ Gazette and Watiaces’ 
for a full year, including the holiday 
rumbers«of both papers. Subscriptions 
may be sent to either the Gazette or to 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and they will be 
promptly filled. 


X-RAY INCUBATORS. 


We acknowledge: receipt from the X- 
Ray Ineubator Co., of No. 46, which 
is an exceptionally attractive catalog of 
their X-Ray incubators. Mr. J. F. Kate, 
president of this company, has given 
much study to this catalog, and he has 
put in it the things the prospective in- 
cubator buyer would like to know about 
his machine. His message, and that of 
the secretary, Mr. Ed J. ymond, are 
interesting featuree of the catalog, and 
the h'story of the X-Ray incubator and 
the features which have made it so sat- 
isfactory an ineubator in the hands of 
poultry users all over the world, as the 
X-Ray goes outside of the United States, 
are discussed in a very interesting way. 
There are four particular features of the 
X-Ray, to which both Mr. Kate and Mr. 
Raymond are giad to call particular at- 
tention. First. the simple automatic reg- 
ulator, by means of which the tempera- 
tuer is automatically regulated. This reg- 
ulater has the X-Ray thermostat, which 
responds to a varation of temperature 
even before you can detect any actual 
change in the thermometer. Another 
point is the X-Ray system of ventilation; 
another the X-Ray eentral heating sys- 
tem, and another the X-Ray safety prin- 
eiple. All of these feaurtes are described 
in detail in the catalog. Any Wallaces’ 
Farmer reader who is interested in hatch- 
ing chickens by incubation will certainly 
appreciate this catalog, which is not only 
interesting in the information it contains, 
but likewise very attractive in appearance 
—-the cover design being tasty, and the 
catalog printed on the best calendared 
paper, with the very best illustrations ob- 
tainable. The catalog tells about the 
brooder as well as the incubator, and the 
man who looks at it carefully, and who 
reads just what a few of the many thou- 
sands of satisfied customers say with re- 
gard to the X-Ray, can not help but ob- 
tain a favorable impression of this incu- 
bator, which has certafniy made good in 
the hands of users, in a way that haves 
ne room to doubt its desirability. A pos- 
tal card or letter request to the X-Ray 
Incubator Co., Des Moines, Iowa, asking 
for Book No. 46, will bring the catalog 
promptly, and the X-Ray Ineubator Co. 
will heartily appreciate the favor if our 
readers will mention their advertisement 
in Wallaces’ Farmer, which appears the 
first time of the season this week. 


A SIX-CYLINDER REO AT $1,385. 


In a two-page announcement in the 
center section of Wallaces’ Farmer this 
week, the Reo Motor Car Co., of Lansing, 
Mich., tell about the new Reo six-cylinder 
car, selling at $1,385, and likewise about 
the new Reo the Fifth; four-cylinder ear, 
now selling at $1,050. They go into de- 
tails with regard to both cars in this ad- 
vertisement, and they ask any reader of 
‘Wallaces’ Farmer interested in automo- 
i o read the announcement care- 
fully, as they are satisfied they will find 
it well worth their while, particularly if 
they are contemplating buying a car. The 
low price on the Six will certainly make 
it an interesting car to prospective buy- 
ers, as there is smoothness of running in 
a Six that gives it a big advantage over 
the Four, particularly if more power is 
desired. With the Six you can get the 
power without vibration, and to appre- 
ciate the difference between the big, pow- 
erful Four, and the Six of like power, it 
is only neeessary to ride in the two. Both 
the four and the six cylinder cars are il- 
lustrated in the advertisement, and so 
completely does the advertisement de- 
scribe the two cars, that it is not neces- 
sary for us to bring out any details. The 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich., in- 
vite you to read this advertisement, 
they are not only ready but glad to an- 
swer any questions you may wish to ask 
with regard to either the Six or the Four, 
and to send you the new Reo catalog, il- 
lustrating and describing each ear in de- 
tail. As an accommoodation to them, and 
to us, we ask that our readers mention 
WaHaces’ Farmer when writing for the 
catalog. All inquiries should be addressed 
te the Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


ratmer 





Now that cold weather has commenced 
it will pay our readers to install a good 
tank heater. It takes the chill off the 
water for stock, and they can do much 
better than where they have to drink 
water through a hole in the ice. A tank 
heater that has proved very satisfactory 
on thousands of stock farms is the Cow 
Boy, made by the Wills Mfg. Co., of 41 
Seventh St., Mendota, I An excellent 
idea of the heater, and the plan on which 
it works, can be gained by referring to 
the advertisement on page 1667, and they 
will be glad to send you an attractive 
booklet telling about it in full. A postal 
eard or lteter request will bring it. 


CORRECT eat taeaee LUBRICA- 
Some very interesting charts and facts 
with regard to automobile lubrication 
have been issued by the Vacuum Oil Coa., 
Rochester, N. Y., makers of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloils, which are recognized as a stan- 
automobile lubricant. The chart 
whieh the Vacuum Oj} Co. issue shows 
the grade of oil best adapted for the va- 
rious makes of cars. Some cais use one 
grade to the best advantage, while other 
cars use a different grade. There is no 
question but that the lubricating oil used 
has much to do with the satisfactory ser- 
vice of the car, as some oils make a car- 
bon deposit, with the result that the 
valves soon become leaky and the car 
loses power, requiring more gas to oper- 
ate it, and still getting less efficiency. 
Otker oils make very little carbon, and 
the motor runs with more power, and 
also cooler, as carbon causes heat. The 
Vacuum Oil Co. will be glad to answer 
any questions you may wish to ask with 
regard to oiling the automobile, as they 
are interested in giving relawle and ac- 
curate information. Their interesting 
chart and catalog can be obtained if our 
readers will kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 


WATER SUPPLY FOR THE COUNTRY 
HOME. 


Under the above title, a very interest- 
ing booklet on the water supply for the 
farm home has been issued by the Goulds 
Mfg. Co., of 98 W. Falls St., Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., and they advise us they will be 
glad to send a copy thereof to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who is interested 
enough to mention the paper when asking 
for it. The Goulds Mfg. Co. are makers of 
Goulds pumps, which for years have been 
a standard of the market. There are over 
300 types of pumps in their line from 
which to make a selection, there being a 
pump for every purpose, and they will be 
giad to give you their expert opinion on 
the pump you should buy, if you will 
write them of the meed you have. If you 
are putting in a water system oh the 
farm, and want to ask questions with re- 
gard to the best way of doing it, the 
Goulds Mfg. Co. will be glad to place the 
services of their experts at your disposal, 
and to answer any questions you may 
wish to ask, helping you solve the prob- 
ler in the best way possible. The book- 
Tet above referred to also gives practical 
informat and a postal card or letter 
request will bring it promptly. 

COWNIE FUR COATS. 

that makes a specialty of 
making fur coats from the farmer’s own 
horse or cattle hides, is the Cownie Tan- 
ning Co., of 104 Second St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. They make the suggestion in a 
special advertisement in this issue that 
you send them your cattle or horse hide, 
instead of selling it at the low market 
price, and have it made into a handsome 
fur eoat or robe. The Cownie Tanning 
Co. guarantee their work, and they are 
satisfied if you send them a hide to be 
made into a coat or a robe, when you get 
the finished product, you would not take 
several times the cost thereof. They have 
issued an attractive booklet, which has 
several different chapters, one on “How 
to care for hides,” another, “How to 
ship,” another, ‘Price of work,” which 
gives full information concerning the cost 
of having 2 coat or robe made, and they 
will be pleased to send this booklet. 


A com 


If you want a coat or vest for cold 
weather, just look up the illustration of 
the Brown Beach jacket, on page 1670, 
and the information the advertisement 
gives about it, and likewise about the 
vest. The coat and vest both sell at 
very low prices. A postal card or letter 
request for Catalog No. 19 will bring it 
promptly, or if you want to get a vest or 
a coat at once, send the price, which is 
given in the advertisement, anc the same 
well be forwarded. 


Recent Public Sales 


THE RICHARDSON SHORT-HORN 
SALE 





The J. A. Richardson Short-horn sale 
took place at Sunnyslope Farm, near Wall 
Lake, Iowa, December 9th, under rather 
adverse conditions. Following two or 
three days of showery, rainy, snowy 
weather, December 9th brought a sudden 
change of temperature. A cold wave pre- 
vailed, with indications that a blizzard 
was forming. Roa were rough and 
hubby, and as a result local attendance 
was light. The situation of the foot and 
mouth disease evidently interfered to 
some extent by keeping away breeders 
from a distance, yet it is more than 
probable that breeders generally prefer 
to eare for their stock at home rather 
than be away at such a time. The result 
was that Mr. Riehardson sold a lot of 
mighty good cattle at very moderate 

i Eliza 26th, one of the plums of 
the auction, went to E. R. Silliman, of 
Towa, at $200. Such specimens are very 
rare, and few could be procured at twice 
the money. The young Red Knight bull, 
Red Knight Jr., topped the sale at $240, 
going to C. A. Ritter, of lowa. He gives 
promise of developing into as good a bull 
as his full brother, a year older, that 
brought $325 a year ago. Competition for 
Standard Goods was considerably limited, 
and his selling price of $175 did not repre- 





ty-nine head catalogued were of 
ed, and 
the sale was conchided. Auctioneer Fred 
Reppert conducted the selling. We list 
those selling for $100 and over, and the 
general average. 


> 


ALES. 
Bessie Lee, Apr., "10 (and b. calf); 
T. J. Judge, Carroll, lowa ......§$200.00 
Roan Lady, Sept., 07 (and b. calf}; 
2. & Son, Carroll, fa.. 175.00 
Queen of Scots 3d, Feb., 03; G. A. 


Ritters, Sac City, Iowa ...... -.- 120.00 
Butterfly of Walnut, Apr., ‘Li; C. 
. Oldsen, Wall Lake, Iowa...... 135.00 
Queen Victoria, Dec., ‘11; C. A. 
GE edn ce mien ceae rennngiedaeee 165.00 
Orange Beauty, Mar., ‘12; Gus 
Hammerstrom, Kiron, Iowa .... 165.00 
Eliza 20th, Nov., "11; R. Silli- 
Mes; Cow; DO 06004 chs be qcnn<s 200.00 
Miss Nation, Jan., 05 (and b. calf); 
CS th FRR icc ucutad dendiess cos 105.00 
BULLS. 
Red Knight Jr., Apr., 13; C. A. Rit- 
Co ERR RE ar nae 230.00 
Mysie’s King, Nov., "13; M. A. Me- 
Williams, Walt Lake, lowa ..... 102.50 
Scottish Crown, Dec., ‘33; J. Hun- 
siker, Sac City, OWS ...6..se0-- 197.50 
Victoria King, Feb., "14; Jas. Me- 
Dermott, Harlan, Towa _........ 129.60 
Standard Goods, Feb., "11; John 
Fertig, Odeholt, Fowa ........... 115.09 
Cumberlard, Sept., °15; Frank Fix, 
WE sO, | DOW fins ccc daiicacece 120.00 
Roan Duke, Dec, 13; Myers & 
Rain, Odebolt, lowa ............. 1v0.09 


SUMMARY. 
12 females sold for $,1070: 
16 bulis sold for $1,506; 
28 head sold tor $5,si0; 


aver., $150.83 
average, 1biz.50 
average, 120.55 





GREGORY FARM PERCHERON SALE. 

The above sale, which was held at 
Whitehall, lil., on December 8th, proved 
to be one of the most successful 
ever he'd at Gregory Farm. Close to a 
thousand people attended, which more 
than filled the large tent that was pre- 
vided. The popularity of the great sire 
Carnot was evident throughout the sale. 
His get was in strong request, and fully 
measured up to the expectations of the 
public. The fact that six young ‘stalilons 
by Carnot sold for an average of $1,012 
is sufficient to show in a measure ihe 
appreciation and demard which prevailed. 
Buyers were present from fourteen dif- 
ferent states, which was a compliment to 
Mr. Corsa and his efforts. ‘The result of 
this sale was very gratifving to all Per- 
cheron breeders, and puts to rout a!! pes- 
simistiec predictions as to the demand for 
high class fercnerons. The show stal- 


} 
sales 





lion Carmerien, the two-year-old son of 
Carnot, topped the sale at $1,475, and 
went to A. W. Green, of Ohio. Many 


pronounced this colt the best son Carnot 
has produced up to date, and considered 
him a bargain at the price. The demand 
for mares was also strong for all classes. 
In fact, the entire sale was “snappy’” 
from start to finish. Colonel F. M. Woeds 
opened the sale with strong argumenis 
backed up by figures, that a good demand 
must continue for draft horses in Amer- 
ica for the next few years. He and Cal- 
one? Carey M. Jones sold the norses, and 
were assisted in the ring by Loyd Sectey 
and W. H. Cooper, all working loyaity for 
the success of the sale. A complete lst 
of sales is given below: 


MARES. 
Kaximede, Apr., "10; C. H. Caldwell, 
Burlington Junction, Mo. ........ $ x35 
Kompagnie, Apr., ‘10; C. H. Caldweih £75 
Clodah, May, ‘09; Mooseheart Farm, 


SI ls L canine eehs hecdseneanians $US 
Bessie, Apr., "11; F. S. Kirk, Enid, 

SiN eeenesssiedere de Wend aakaded 550 
Kamille, Jan., ‘16; Mooseheart Farm 550 
Carfera, May, ‘14; C. C. Cormer, 

REG, COU Bak ceavisseseswnen 345 
Queen Carnot, May, ‘t2: Everett 
Kirkpatrick, Cardington, Onio.... 969 
Countess Carnot, Oet., 11; H. W. 
Green, Middlefield, Ohio .......... 440 
Carnilaide, Sept., 12; Geo. A. Dix, 
EXGRWEG, CGD cc ccccscssscseacacs eu) 
Carnorada, May, '13; F. S. Kirk..... 625 
Elizabeth, July, 32; F. S. Kirk.. 5VO 
Princess Ida, Mar., '12; F. 5S. Kirk.. G2o 
Lottiwill, May, '12: &. S. Nirk..... y25 


Carlene, Nov., 13; F. S tWirk....... 450 
Huchminme, May, °12; A. W. Green... 9 
Canicu, June, '03; Jos. Prew, Ash- 


MD MS Whucecddesdncdmexncaboece 600 
Gertrude, Apr., "12; F. S. Kirk...... 125 
Kantite, Apr., °10; Jos. Prew....... bso 
Helen Blazes, May, ‘12; F. S. Kipk.. ot0 
Hildecar, May, "13; Wm. MeGlnct- 

A ee eee ee . 404 
Hudagh, May, °12;-F. UD. Wicks, 

re ee rere 55 
Victoria, May, ’09; F. S. Kurk...... 4s) 


Melva, May, *10; 
Renaissance, Oct., 
Farm 
Nordica, May, '09; Mooseheart Parm 590 
Radziflower, May, 10; J. MeDamniel, 


Mooseheart Farm 605 
"0S; Moosenmeart 


WRITE, BEL cccnsecacépe uss aoe (Sl 
Junte, May, °’09; T. F. Archdale, 
DS Bile ewdsksterccavetondvee 5385 
STALLIONS. 
Carmeriea, Aug., "12; A. W. Green, 
We, GO cd ccceccdcnticesves 1,473 
Sigurd, June, ’11; A. W. Green...... 1,225 
Locarno, May, ‘13; A. W. Green... 17%5 
Carfern, May, "13; A. W. Green..... 675 
Carbon 2d, May, "13; S. G. Wicks, 
Peery COS kn wcvasedccks ceice 346 
Vicarnot, Sept., 13; Mooseheart 
US ch adcecehdnnes ssidnhact dbhaked at 1,975 
SUMMARY 


28 mares sold for $16,255; average, $ 530 
6 stallions sold for $6,975; average, 1,12 
34 head sold for $22,310; average, 656 


HOLSTEIN DISPERSION SALE 


at farm 2 miles east of 


OREGON, MO. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 22 

30 High Grade Cows and Heifers 
The cattle are practically ali pure bred and al! 
are bred to the famous bull, Mocowoco 87398. who has 
the world’s record for stx years on the dam’s side and 
whose grandsire sold for 10,000. Four of the cows 
are fresh now and the balance are 2-year-old spring - 
ers. All tuberculin tested. Wor further particulars 
address WILE PENNELL, Oregon, Me. 
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SHORT-HORNS, 


PPP IDOI IED PPPS 


8 Scotch 
Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
from 9 to 21 months old. 
Weights from 700 to 1400 Ibs. 
each. Good ones. Come and 
gee us or write. 
J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


Scotch Bulls for Sale 


Our noted three-year-old roan Cruickshank 
Clipper herd bull 


Cumberland Again 


Also choice yearlings ready for service. 


rices moderate. 
H. &. & W. B, DUNCAN, Clearfield, lowa 











MOnSES. 


WPPPAL PALL DL ILI LALA 


HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING CO. 


Percherons, Belgians, 
Shires 


Also German Coachers and EnglishHackneys 


Our early 1914 importations are in our stables at 
Greeley. 

If you want a strictly first class imported or home 
bred Percheron, Belgian or Shire, we can show you the 
kind you are looking for. 

Send 15 cents in stamps for our 1914 catalogue or same 
amount for our beautiful six-colored lithograph. 

No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., Greeley, lowa 








es 


CH ESTER trovdeboccivee 


Improved Chester Whites 


Forty choice bred gilts to offer—immuneg Th 
are sired by our first prize 1913 Sioux City » ey 
Gold Coin 27023, avery large hog. On hon ner, 
are mostly by Silver Mime, first at s; Sows 


1912. Gilts are bred to Prince Dexter 28s 





grandson of the 1260 lb. Sweepstakes. aya ne 
Boy $99, son of Best Regards by Corbi; bm 
8d. " The gilts show plenty of length and goox od thrige 


We welcome correspondence and inspection. 


M. H. ROUNDS, Le Mars, lowa 


American Herd of 


Ghester Whites 


Fifty spring boars to offer, 10 fall boars. 





one-half are by our great prize winner and Fm 
prize winners, Chief Select. Balance are 


Hiawatha, Royal Commander, Outlook 
and Gold Mine. We welcome you our herd, 
The Chesters have made good for us. € offer yo 
only the best. Bred sow sale A 27th 
ALDEN ANDERSON, | Story City, ': towa 











Krizer f Bros., ., Eddyville, lowa 


Breeders of High Class 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


STOCK FOR SALE 
of choice Scotch and Scotch topped breeding. Ad- 
dress as above. 


} ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 





Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk in 1 yr.: Charlotte B., 706 Ibs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs, butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the bighest 7 yr. 
average. Write us your warts. No cheap stock to 
offer. Residence in town. H. L. COBB @ 
SON, independence, flowa. 


Tho Grand Selection 


heads our herd of Scotch Short-horns. Young 
stock for sale of choicest breeding and individual ex- 
cellence. Farm one mile from Milwaukee depot. 


Monticello, fowa 


G. H. GEORG E, 
2() Scotch ana Scotch topped bulls from 

8 to 20 months old, 8 reds and 12 roans; several 
herd bul! prospects among them. These bulls are in 
good flesh, and are well grown. and are sired by my 
former herd bull, Burwood Duke, a son of Whitehall 
King, and the younger ones are sired by Anoka Mar- 
shall by Whitehall Marshall. F.M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, ta. 





GOOD SCOTCH BULL 


Ringleader, calved Aug. 29, 1912; a red necked 
roan, with level lines, low set and blocky; sired by 
Challenger 337833, dam Fairy Maid 4th by First in the 
Ring 162100. Also 8 other young bulls, reds and roans. 
mostly Scotch. Prices right. Write J. M. BAY, Aledo. Il. 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


offers for sale five bulls of serviceable ages, and a 
few cows and heifers. Write for particulars or visit. 


JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, Ia. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
in good breeding condition and ready for service; 
sired by Sultan Regular 350515. 
c. J. WILKINSON, KR. 2, 
wo Scotch Hera Headers For Sale— 
One a red, calved Nov. 11, 1912, got by Athene’s 
Ensign out of Daisy Alice by Imp. Alice’s Ensign; 








Colfax, lowa 





the other a roan, calved July 27, 1913, by Mysie Ensign 
out of Kinellar Rose by Imp. Kinellar Stamp. These 
bulls are both good and wil! be sold worth the money, 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Iowa. 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls For Sale 


including a show yearling. out of Imp. Scarlet Ban- 
gle Also an extra good Cruickshank Gardenia 
yearling, and others. 


H. PRICHARD & SON, jowa 
15 Short-horn Bulls 15 


Scotch and Scotch tepped: sired by King 
Nonparei! 347290; from 10 to 20 months old; reds and 
roaos in color; right in form and price. Also as 
many heifers. Write or visit us 
WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Mercer Co., Ill. 


Walnut, lowa 








n EREFORDS. 


——_—<—<— —————_————ePePrePe—~—5o<aeuoeeeeee 


Hereford Sale 


I will sell at 


South Omaha, January 26th 


Parsifal 24th. 4 years old, acknowledged one of 
the greatest of the breed; also Mrishkingle. a 
great yearling, and other good yearling bulls, besides 
a superior offering of cows and heifers, combining 
size and quality. They are by Parsifal. Imp. Kens- 
wick, Mariner, etc., and bred to great sires to calve 
early, or have calves at foot. Write for catalog. 


HUGH WHITEFORD, Guilford, Missouri 
"MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 


(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
a number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasonable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Callor 
write. Ellis Batly, Marshalltown, Ia. 


Rookwood Herefords 


Have for sale a few good young cows and heifers, 
some with calves at foot and bred again: also a num- 
ber of extra good bulls. Dismore 2d 364834 in service. 
Call or write. 

A. J. MINISH, 


ELM GROVE HEREFORDS 


for sale—20 coming 2-year-old bulls: - good - type, 
quality and breeding. -Also carload females. 


BIEHL & SIDWELL, Queen City, Mo. 


ANGORA GOATS. 


“ANGORA GOATS 


Mature bucks, $12.50 each; buck kids, $10. Also a 
number of does and wethers for sale. Stock is pure 











Hudson, Iowa 








bred but not registered. Heavy fleecers and excel- 
Jent brush cleaners. 
Ww. 8S. AUSTIN, 


Write 
Dumont, lowa 





The War Has Stopped the Importing of 
Percherons - Belgians 


and has given the corn belt farmer and breeder of registered draft horses his greatest opportunity. 
My barns were filled early with high class stallions and mares, and can sel] at reasonable prices. It 
is your golden opportunity while they last. Call or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Barn in town. 


E. J. HEISEL, 


70 miles southeast of Des Muines, 290 south of Minneapolis, 
Peoria, 216 east of Omaha. 


Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 


91 west of Burlington, 180 west of 


























R. WILKINSON & SONS, MITCHELCLVILLE, IA. 


(17 miles east of Des Moines, on electric line and Rock Island Railway) 
Breeders and Importers of 


PERCHERONS AND SHIRES 


ons now for sale, mostly imported, and with lots of bone, size 
Percheron stallions are 
Farm near town. 


20 good mares and a number of high class stalli 
and quality. Mares run from one to eight years, and all older mares are in foal. 
mostly steel grays “ome and see what we have. You will be pleased. Prices reasonable. 
Write as above, mentioning Wailaces’ Farmer. 


SINGMASTERS’ PERCHERONS : 


305 head. a large number imported; 80 d yearling 
stallions. weighing up to a ton and over; io 3-3 year-old stallions 
and older—the very best; 160 mares. 

Many of you have seen our prize winners at the state fair, where we made sucha good showing on our 
coits. Come to our barns and farms, embracing some 5 000 acres devoted to Percheron interests, and we can 
show you more and better Percherons than any other breeder or firm of breeders and importers. It will pay 
you to see our colts and learn how we grow them: 70 years experience in the business. Short-horn 
— also. Branch barn at Sioux City stock yards 

- B. We will sell mares and take colts for pay. 


Cc. F. SINGMASTER & SONS, 


RILLIANT blood, 





epee and Home Bred 
TALLIONS and MARES 






Write for particulars. 


KEOTA, IOWA 





jet blacks, rich greys. Registered Percheron 

studs—1,. 2,3 and 4 yrs. old. I grow great big fellows with extraor- 
dinary bone and heavy quarters. I love a good horse. Come, visit at my 
plain old-fashioned Percheron farm that has the goods, and lots of them. 
Don't let anyone tell you they have Percherons just like Fred Chandler's. 


faccdious’*" FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, CHARITON, IOWA 


IMPORTED BELGIANS Percheron Stallions 


Twenty stallions to offer, 

three years old and over; 

allimported as colts. Noth- 

ing welghing jess tian & Nine Head, 2 to 4 Years Old 

ton, several weighing 2200 including Baron's Pride, lilinois futurity winner, also 
first in open and American bred class. and his sire, 
Baron Marquis, a 2310 ib. 4-year-old, Prize winning 

Scotch Polled Durham Cattle, both sexes. 


Ibs. Guaranteed 609, foal 
LEEMON STOCK FARM, 


getters. Imported and 
Imported and Home Bred 


home bred mares for sale, 
in foal or with colts by side. 
. 
Percheron and Belgian 
Stallions and Mares 








R. F. FRENCH 
Independence, fowa 














NOW have 
moth jacks, 20 head of which I have had in service 


e some special bargains in big, fine Mam- 


at the farm this season. Nearly all of these animals 
are especially desirable for their individuality and 
breeding qualities, and for the next 30 days I will 
give especial bargains on this stock. Those who are 
in need of jacks for next season will find it to their 
adv antage to come and see me. Conditions indicate 
big demand for thls class of stock this season and 
prices will naturally advance later on in the season. 


eron and Belgian horses, I have on hand a number of 
tops from one of the best importations of these two 


Besides, breeding animals should always be pur- oreeds that was made last season. About 40 head in all 
chased in the fall of the year in order to be at their | With more size and bone than usual. Come and see. 
wm. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 


best for the coming season 
W. L. DeCLOoW, 


Lefebures’ Belgians 


Largest Collection on Earth 
Over 140 head on hand Novy. 1, 1914. Two importa- 
tions received in 1914, before declaration of war. We 
also have some choice Percherons, 1 to 5 years old, 
and a number of home bred stallions. Write fer cat- 
alog and circulars. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 


Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 


PERCHERON STALLION FOR SALE 


Barville 24567 (43089); grey; atested sire with colts 
toshow. Also afew good yearling stallions by Isa- 
dore 71614. Prices reasonable. 


ROBT. P. WAITE, Reynolds, Mercer Co., Ili. 
Tpo_EXCHANGE for stallions same age— 
STALLIONS and MARES A large lot of imported teg. Percheron mares 2 and 3 years old, bred to 
and home bred draft my 2300 lb. herd horse, all reg. ay .A., straight sound, 
stallions and mares for sale. FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa extra good. Fred Chandler, R.7 . Chariton, Iowa. 





Cedar Rapids. Iowa 





DELERLING JACK FARMS now has for 
sale 20 registered 


Black Mammoth Jacks 


from 2 to 5 years old, and 15 to 16 standard, with big 
bone and good head and ears. Having purchased 
Otto Bros.’ interests in the young jacks we reserved 
from our sale, which include the great jack. Mo. 
King, and the blood of the grand champion Pride of 
Mo. and of the noted Tax Payer. buyers wii! get good 
values for their money here. WilIl also set] jennets. 


WM. DELERLING, Queen City, Mo. 


Prize Winning Percheron Stallion 


8 years old, dark grey, weighs over a ton now. Also 
black 2-year-old. Wil pay expenses of visiting par- 
ties if not as represented. Write or come if you 
mean business. 

H. D. CLORE & SONS, 








Lucas, Iowa 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


Owens’ Mammoth Herd of Big Type, Big Boned, Easy Feeding, Prelific Polands 


Herd boars: Jumbo of All 212789. one of the largest hogs in the West of his age and cloth: O<=wens’ 
Giant 205079 by Black Big Bone. state fair winner; Smooth Big Giant.a comer. These boars are of the 
1000-1b. class and the sows weigh up to 800 Ibs. in flesh. Come and see them—they speak for themselves—or 
write your wants, Priced to move. Over twenty years in the business. 

LAWLER, IOWA 


G. W. OWENS, Route 3. 
SPECIAL OFFERING OF 65 BRED DUROC JERSEY SOWS AND GILTS 


Instead of making a dispersion sale publicly, as formerly planned, we have decided to sell all at private 
treaty and give the buyer the benefit of sale expense. 20 fine, big tried sows, 45 good gilts: sires, Sunnyside 
Col. 150905, Mc’s Highland King, Prince Model and Col. Freed—mostly eastern blood. Bred to Mc’s Dis- 
turber and Sunnyside Col. Wecan interest you. Herd immuned. 

M. A. McWILLIAMS, WALL LAKE,10WA 











CHESTER WHITES. 


Model Herd of Ghester Whites 


Twenty spring gilts bred to Callaway’s Favorite, first prize boar Missouri state fair 1914, and some bred to 
Hesket's Crown, first po at Ohio and Michigan state fairs. This boar for sale now. Also have a few April 


and May boars, era 175 
' ED ANDERSON, R. 2, Alta, lowa 


Ibs. at €25.00 each, C. O. D. 
When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Hoopeston, IMinols 


While the war has stopped the importing of Perch- © 








0.1.C. and Chester White Swing 


We won at the Illinois State Fair 9 firsts, 5 seconds 
and 5 championships, including both grand cham- 
pions. At Wisconsin State Yair we won 12 firsts, 5 
seconds and all championships. We now have 199 
boars of the big bone kind, also 400 fall pigs and 17 5 
gilts to select from. All stock shipped C. 0. p, and 
registered free. 

HARRY T. CRANDELL 


Cass City, Mich, 


ANDERSON’S 


CGhester Whites 


A few fall and spring boars for sale, sired by Big 
Ben 22737 and Grand Duke 25053. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction and will ship on approval, C.0.D. Have 
my first dissatisfied customer to hear from. All 
pigs cholera immune. 


J.P. ANDERSON, Alta, lowa 
Plainview Farm Chester Whites 


Fifty head of choice boars for sale, mostly sired by 
the grand champion, Don Raymore; a few by last 
year's Iowa grand champion, Chief of All. Some 
very promising spring boars and fall yearligns. (Ca)! 
or write. L. C. REESE, Prescott, +, Jews 


The Tracys’ Chester Whites 


118 spring pigs, the finest ever. Also 45 of last fall 
farrow, Sires—CHICKASAW 3D 27029, BELLAIR 16969, 
Sir HANNAH, CHICKASAW KossuTH and Hamprox 
JOKER. Boars for sale. 

J. B. TRACY & SONS, 


20 immune Chester White Boars 


forsale. Large, rangy type. Also a few gilts 
of March and Apri: farrow. 


A. B. GRANT, 


Barr’s Chester Whites 


won firsts and grand championship on herd boars at 
Iowa state fair this year. Choice boars of prize win- 
ning blood for salg. Call or write. 
Ww.T. BA 


Bobst Chester Whites 


Boars all soid. Will sell 60 bred sows and 
giits, including our show herd, in our January % 
sale. Not a poor one in the offering. Also 20 young 
Short-horns go in. 
GEO. BOBST, 


125 Ghester Whites 


Boars and gilts to offer from five different sires, 
bred for bone, size and quality, leading blood lines, 
Can furnish old customers with new blood. Prices 
reasonable. Write or come and see me. 

F. H. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, lowa 


Stoll’s Ghester Whites 


Boars and gilts, cholera immuned and big type, big 
boned and iengthy. Sires, Iowa Chief 26993 and 
Combination Last; a few by others. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
WM. STOLL, Le Mars, Iowa 
O I Cc AND CHESTER WHITE boars 

ote «and gilts, all ages. Prolific, large 
type, cholera immune. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill. 
and gilts with quality. out 


O.1.C. Boar of large litters. Special 


prices. Cc. E. BEATY, Astoria, Illinois 


R. 2, 











Greene, lowa 





lowa Falls, lowa 





Ames, Iowa 





Hampton, Iowa 

















tr ESTER WHITES—I have a few choice 
registered sows and boars that I will sell at right 


prices. Guaranteed stock. NEWTON E. SMITH, Radcliffe, lows. 





HAMPSHIRES. 


Hampshire Pigs for Sale 


from the home of the #550 Nora Duchess and other 
top sows, sired by Messenger Boy, Compeer, Capt. 
Jack, Gen. Allen, Messenger’s Choice, etc. Tucker 
Boy. by Messenger Boy, heads herd. Boar pigs for 
sale. M. M. EVANS, M. D., Marshalltown, lows. 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS AND SOWS 


Choice ones, sired by the champions Gen. Tipton and 
Sir Brookview, the latter grand champion at 1914 
Missouri state fair. Write for catalog. 


ISOM MARTIN, R. 8, Lancaster, Mo. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 


HALCYON POLLED DURHAMS 


now for sale—10 bulls and a few co 
and heifers. Included is an extra good herd pull 
sired by the grand champion, Roan Hero. Also 
Indian Runner ducks and Barred Rock 
chickens for sale. . Chiles is 43 miles southwest 
of Kansas City. Call or write. 
Cc. J. WOODS, 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable _ also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Ad 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA ed 
Breeders of Double Standard Poll ~ 
Durhams and Short-horns. Herd headed 
the pure Scotch bull, K10401 Beau ‘yictes 
389825. Young bulls for sale; also few females. 











Chiles, Kansas 





Laurens, lowa 








